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Tue Arabic chapter is beyond all question 
one of the most remarkable in the book of his- 
tory. The elevation of the standard of the 
prophet, was a signal which set the whole 
world in motion. To rise up among the sta- 
tues and temples of Greece, like the green ivy 
that at length hides the ruin—to grasp the en- 
tire continent of Africa, from the edges of its 
four seas—to penetrate into the populous depths 
of Europe, by its Mediterranean avente, and 
look frowning on the busy scene from the 
towers of the Alhambra—to spread, like a sha- 
dow, over the vast countries of India, and dark- 
en even idolatry with a more horrid gloon— 
all was but the work of a few centuries to the 
wild followers of Mohamed. In that middle 
station in the progress of society, when the 
virtues of civilization have not been attained, 
and those of barbarism are lost, the invaders 
were every where unwelcome guests. To the 
timid negro they were terrestrial gods, whose 
inflictions were the more painful that the suf- 
ferer dared not writhe; by the chivalrous Eu- 
ropean they were held, on account of their 
faith, in religious horror; and to the idolatrous 
but tolerant Indian, they were the objects— 
and well they earned the sentiment—of unex- 
tinguishable hate. A national taint seems to 
have framed their character in each of the 
three continents. Cruelty and rapacity, the 
common vices of barbarians, having received 
the sanction of divine law, were in them un- 
appeasable and insatiable. To convert and to 
slay were duties equally agreeable; for these 
were the alternatives offered by their faith. 
Conquest, whether achieved by treachery or 
the sword, was alike honourable ; for their ene- 
mies were the enemies of heaven. Their 
learning was sufficient, for it enabled them to 
read the law of blood in the Koran; in polite- 
ness they had made considerable advances, and 
they could lie with facility; while in religion 
they were so devout as never to murder or 
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steal, but, in the name of God and their pro- 
phet. 

Although the Persians, Toorks, Afghans, 
French, Dutch, and English, have all played 
their parts in the grand theatre of India, the 
Arabs first raised the curtain for that succes- 
sion of tragedies which has ever since deluged 
the stage with blood. From the first attempts 
of that people by the way of Persia, a complete 
history of India to the present time, would fill 
a library; but that part of the period preceding 
the collision of the Christian with the Maho- 
medan powers, including a space of considera- 
bly more than five hundred years has hitherto 
been almost a blank. The bitter reproach 
which the veteran Angvtetil Dusserron threw 
out against the English was, in fact, not unde- 
served—nor up to the present time has it been 
altogether wiped away. ‘“ Always fables, epi- 
sodes, scraps !"’ cried the indignant enthusiast, 
“ or a book or two translated without commen- 
tary, such as Williams and Jones have done for 
India, and Hyde for Persia—it is to keep En- 


| rope in infancy—to possess the treasure of sci- 


ence, and keep the door shut.” Dusserron al- 


| lauded more particularly to our deficiency in 


Sanscrit literature; but it is much more sur- 
prising that the only good history existing of 
the Mahomedan power in India, should have 
been suffered till now to remain locked up 
from the European reader, in Persian manu- 
scripts. 

Colonel Dow’s partial translation of Ferish- 
ta, was so injudiciously interpolated with his 
own observations, that Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Burke could not believe the history to be ge- 
nuine; and Dr. Lertt’s translation, although 
said to be correet so far as it went, included 
only a small portion of the work. Under these 


| circumstances, the arduous attempt of Colonel 


Briggs, the author before us, was in the high- 
est degree praiseworthy; and his successful 
execution of the task, insures to him the gra- 
His work is 
the very beau ideal of translation from the Ori- 
ental languages. We are neither startled in 
every line by that strangeness of expression 
which calls the attention of the reader from 


| the events related to the book which relates 
| them, nor is any uncomfortable feeling of 


doubt insinuated into our minds, by the accus- 
tomed smoothness of European phraseology. 
A happy medium is preserved throughout ; 
and we are reminded that the author was an 
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Oriental of the 16th century, only by tokens | humane, high-minded and intelligent. The 


sufficient to insure our assent to the genuine- 
ness of the work. It is to accident that we are 
indebted for this complete translation of Fe- 


rishta, for it was Colonel Briggs’s intention to | 


have published an original history, making use 
of the labours of the Persian merely as part of 
his materials. The event which rendered his 
plans abortive, and destroyed at a blow the 
hopes of many years, is related in the preface, 
in the following simple and manly language. 

“The war which broke out in India in 1817, 
rendered it necessary for me to accompany the 
army that marched to Malwa. I left my library 
and manuscripts at Poona, with the exception 
of the translation of Ferishta, which had been 
sent to Mr. Wm. Erskine at Bombay. On the 
5th of November, 1217, the Peshwa attacked 
the Poona residency, driving before his troops 
the members of the resident's establishment, 
among whom were several English ladies and 
their children; and after sacking the place, 
the troops set fire to the houses, and burned 
them with their contents. My family had the 
good fortune to escape with their lives; but 
the whole of my property of every description, 
including my library, together with my manu- 
scripts, the labour of so many years, was lost 
or destroyed. After an absence of fifteen 
months, | revisited Poona at the end of the 
war, for a few days only, and I then purchased 
two of my English manuscripts, which are all 
that I was ever able to obtain. I also procured 
one copy of Ferishta in Persian, which con- 
tained several valuable annotations and cor- 
rections. This copy has since been carefully 
collated with several others, and a new and 
correct edition was left by me at Bombay in 
1527, in order to be printed. My intention of 
compiling the Mahomedan history is therefore 
now at an end ; but as [ was in possession of a 
correct translation of Ferishta, from a very 
good copy of the original, I felt that it contain- 
ed sufficiently interesting matter to admit of a 
separate publication ; and thus I offer it to the 
world, although it is, in truth, only a small 
part of a mass of historical matter that can 
never be recovered.”—vol. i. pp. viii. ix. 

In endeavouring to form some estimate of 
tho merits of Ferishta, as a writer, we have re- 
marked one peculiarity in his character which 
may reflect some light upon those of his per- 
sonages, who might otherwise appear to be lit- 
tle better than ravening beasts of prey. Kill- 
ing, with him, is murder only when a believer 
is the victim. The Hindoos are bitterly re- 
proached for some solitary assassinations ;— 
while his great moral hero, Mahomed Shah 


Bahmany I. is extolled to the skies for the | 


slaughter of five hundred thousand infidels; 
and all this is said in such perfect simplicity 





| 
| 


and good faith, that one might be tempted to | 


smile, were the affairs of less atrocity. But 
again, this very Mahomed, the wholesale but- 
cher of the Hindoos, was a wise and virtuous 
king, so far as his own subjects were concern- 
ed; and he died at peace with heaven, and 


monomania is curious, and in judging of the 
moral character of the Mussulman conqueror, 
it must by no means be forgotten, or instead of 
cool reasoning we shall have nothing but idle 
declamation. The soldiers of the faith were 
brought up to believe that plunder was their 
inheritance, and extermination their daty ; no 
feelings of remorse, therefore, could be ex- 
pected to agitate their last dying hour—no yi- 
sion of gold and blood, such as haunt the pillow 
of the European murderer, could swim before 
their dying eyes. 

But it may be interesting to inquire into the 
effect which this principle, instilled into the 
mind, produces on the general character. On 
this subject the reports of impartial travellers 
will probably be found to differ from what may 
be gathered from history. In the still life of 
even comparatively civilized society, when the 
passions of men are without the stimvlus of 
war, the Mahomedan will perhaps be found in 
as complete practice of many of the moral vir- 
tues as the Christian. The evil parts of his 
law will be a dead letter ; and by the good he 
will find himself propelled, rather than other- 
wise, in the exercise of the charities of social 
intercourse. But in war and conquest, which 
is the province of the historian—in the great 
events which determine the fate of societies— 
sometimes without disturbing their level— 
there will be found in active operation, the 
portentous maxims of the Mahomedan faith. 
The demons of cruelty, rapacity, and Just, will 
not be satisfied with the single province as- 
signed to them; they will gradually extend 
their empire, like the all-grasping crescent, 
till it comprehends the whole human heart. 
Mahomedan blood will be seen to have the 
same red dye as that of the infidel—Mahome- 
dan treasures will procure the same delights— 
and, accustomed to murder and plunder, the 
soldiers of the faith will soon drop those nice 
and unnatural distinctions between persons 
and races. The volumes before us offer sufii- 
cient evidence of this fact. No sooner are the 
personages of Ferishta satiated for the mo- 
ment with Hindoo blood, than they turn and 
rend one another; and the consequence is, 
that, taking even those parts of the work 
which narrate only the conflicts of Mahomedan 
with Mahomedan, the history presents such a 
series of treacheries, murders, and devasta- 
tions, as are altogether unparalleled in the an- 
nals of atrocity. 

In going through the volumes, we noted 
down the fate of each of the Mahomedan chiefs 
who ascended the thrones of India; but the 
detail, we find, would be both too long and too 
disgusting for these pages. The following, 
however, is an abstract ; but the gentle reader, 
when he comes to the unoffending word, de- 
posed, is requested to picture to himself, in a 


| few cases, the perpetual imprisonment of the 


| monarch, in a few others, his eyes torn out, 
| and in all the rest, assassination—the conspi- 


amidst the prayers and tears of his people, and | 
desiring the words “ All is vanity!” to be en- | 
raved on histomb. And in the same manner, | 
erishta himself, brutally ignorant and fero- | 


ciously cruel in one respect, was in every other 


gators being uniformly Mahomedans. 

Of the sixteen kings of Lahore, ten were 
deposed. 

First Tartar dynasty of the kings of Dehly, 
consisting of eleven kings—seven deposed. 

Second dynasty.—Four kings—all deposed. 
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Third dynasty.—-Eight kings—three de- 


Fourth dynasty.—-Seven kings—four de- 


d. 

prifth dynasty.—F our kings—two deposed. 

Sixth dynasty (the race of the Great Mogul). 
—Four kings—one deposed. 

Seventh dynasty (Afghans).—Five kings— 
four deposed. 

Dynasty of the kings of the Deccan, eigh- 
teen—six deposed. 

Dynasty of the kings of Beijapoor, five— 
two deposed. 

Dynasty of the kings of Ahmudnuggur, nine 
—six deposed. 

Dynasty of the kings of Hyderabad, five— 
three deposed. 

Dynasty of the kings of Guzerat, fourteen 
—eight deposed. 

Dynasty of the kings of Malwa, seven—two 


deposed. 

Dynasty of the kings of Kandeish, thirteen 
—four deposed. 

The numerous kings of Bengal, Behar, Joon- 
poor, Mooltan, Cinde, Cashmere, &c. were 
equally unfortunate. 

But it is necessary to give a specimen of the 
manner in which these things were managed in 
Mahomedan India ; and we select a chronicle 
of king Gheias-ood-Deen Shah Bahmuny, 
whose fatal offence was che sing his own com- 
mander of the guards. :' 

“ This conduct excited the jealousy of Lall- 
cheen, one of the principal Toorky slaves of 
the household, who had not only aspired to the 
dignity of prime miniscer himself but desired 
to obtain the office of Meer Nobut for his son 
Hussan Khan. Disappointed in these views, 
he evinced his discontent, and was reproved by 
the King, who often observed in his presence, 
that it was highly injudicious to prefer slaves 
to offices over the heads of men of family, many 
of whom were descendants of the Prophet, and 
for his own part he regretted that he had ever 
departed in this respect from the rule of his 
ancestors. 

“ Lallcheen treasured up these remarks in 
his mind, and secretly meditated revenge, 
though he did not show his mortification open- 
ly. This chief had a daughter of exquisite 
beauty, as celebrated for her wit, as for her 
skill in music, whom the King was desirous of 
possessing, and made private overtures to ob- 
tain her. Her father, discovering his partiality, 
invited the young King to an entertainment, 
and the latter hoped that on this occasion Lall- 
cheen would present his daughterto him. After 
having entertained his royal guest with much 
splendour, and while exhilarated with wine, 
Lalicheen requested the King to command his 
followers to withdraw, making signs from 
which the former augured favourably. Eager 
to possess the slave's beautiful daughter, and 
immersed in the ocean of excess, the King im- 
prudently commanded his attendants to quit 
the room. Lallcheen, leaving only one eu- 
nuch with wine in the apartment, went in the 
direction of his haram, and shortly after re- 
turned with a naked dagger in his hand. The 
King, though much intoxicated, attempted to 
resist, but, unable to walk steadily, he fell, and 
rolled down a flight of steps, when Lallcheen, 
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seizing him by the hair, with the aid of the 
eunuch, threw the King on his back, and 
pierced out his eyes with the point of his dag- 
ger. After which, sending for the royal at- 
tendants one by one, as if by the King’s order, 
he put them to death as they entered, to the 
number of twenty-four persons, most of whom 
were men of rank ; so that no one remained of 
sufficient power to oppose the murderer's fu- 
ture designs. Lallcheen placed Shums-ood- 
Deen, the late king’s brother, on the throne, 
and sent the latter into confinement to the 
fortress of Sagur. This event happened on 
the 17th of Rumzan, in the year 799, after 
Gheias-ood-Deen had reigned only one month 
and twenty days.’”’—vol. ii. pp. 353—355. 

The sequel of the story is not less agreeable. 
The cousins of the deposed monarch, Feroze 
Khan, and Ahmud Khan, brought an army 
against the murderer and the new king, but 
were defeated. They next attempted to obtain 
their object by treachery, having received as- 
surances of friendship from some officers of 
the court. 

“ Feroze Khan, relying on these assurances, 
sent Meer Feiz Oolla Anjoo and Syud Kumul- 
ood-Deen, with other respectable persons, to 
the Queen and Lallcheen, representing that 
fear only had occasioned their rebellion, of 
which they now sincerely repented ; and pro- 
mising, if the King would send them letters of 
pardon, to repair to court. The Queen-mother 
and Lallcheen, well pleased at these overtures, 
sent the letter required, replete with flattering 
assurances of forgiveness. 

* Soon after the arrival of this communica- 
tion, the two brothers were sitting on a ter- 
race, and consulting whether or not they 
might venture to go to Koolburga, when a 
Kashmeerian madman passed by and exclaim- 
ed, ‘I am come, O Feroze of happy auspices, 
to conduct thee to Kovlburga, and to make 
thee King.’ Regarding this as a happy omen, 
they proceeded immediately to Koolburga ; 
where they received dresses and gifts from the 
King. But Lallcheen and Feroze Khan were, 
from the first moment, suspicious of each other, 
and continued on their guard. 

“ About a fortnight after their arrival, on 
Thursday the 23d of Suffur, in the year 800, 
Feroze Khan came into the durbar, attended by 
twelve silehdars devoted to his interest, and 
about three hundred of his other followers, at 
the same time obtained admittance into the fort, 
one or two atatime. He then sent for his bro- 
ther Ahmud Khan, upon whose arrival he told 
Lallcheen, that some of their relatives were 
come from their estate, in order to pay their 
respects to the King, and he requested that 
orders might be given to the porters to admit 
whomsoever he should send for. 

“ Feroze Khan taking care to occupy Lall- 
cheen’s attention in conversation, his brother 
went out on pretence of introducing his rela- 
tives; but, in attempting to pass with twelve 
persons at once, he was stopped by the guards, 
and fancying that the plot was discovered, he 
resolved to run all hazards, and to attack those 
on duty. The sentries being overpowered, 
Ahmud Khan rushed into the durbar, where 
no opposition was made but by Lallcheen’s 
sons; the rest of the assembly instantly fled. 
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Shums-ood-Deen Shah and his minister hid 
themselves in a subterraneous apartment; and 
the three hundred adherents of Feroze Khan, 
as had been preconcerted, attacked and put to 
flight the dependents of Lallcheen in the 
courts of the palace ; so that the plan succeed- 
ed according to design. 

“ Feroze Khan having put chains on the 
King and Lallcheen, confined them in the 
apartment to which they had fled for shelter, 
while himself, ee by the nobility, re- 
paired to the hall of audience, and ascended 
the Tukht-i-Feroza, thus fulfilling the predic- 
tion of the Kashmeerian ; and having assumed 
the title of Feroze Shah Roze Afzoon, begirt 
himself with the sword of Alla-ood-Deen Hus- 
sun Gungoo. Having now established his 
authority, he deprived the late — of his eyes, 
and confined him in the fortress of Bidur. . At 
the same time sending for Gheias-ood-Deen 
from his prison at Sagur, he gave over Lall- 
cheen to his resentment. That Prince, though 
quite blind, having ordered Lallcheen to be 
placed before him, slew him with one stroke of 
his sabre. He then entreated Feroze Shah to 
allow him to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca; 
which request being acceded to, he sailed from 
Ceoul, and arrived in safety at the holy city ; 
where he resided till his death, which occur- 
red many years after. During his lifetime, 
Feroze made him a liberal allowance of five 
thousand golden ashruffies,” and sent him an- 
nually rich clothes. 

“ The reign of Shums-ood-Deen only lasted 
five months and seven days.”—vol. ii. pp. 359 
—362. 

The observations we have been tempted to 
make will be rendered more striking by the ex- 
tract, afforded by the following anecdote of the 
personage, with whom Ferishta begins the de- 
tailed portion of his history. Subooktugeen, a 
Toorkish slave, was purchased by a tine of 
Ghizny, who made him, at first, a private 
horseman in his army. The captive, being of 
an active disposition, employed himself, when 
not on duty, in hunting in the forest; and one 
day succeeded in capturing a fawn which he 
found feeding with its mother. Riding off 
with his prize, he looked back accidentally, 
when, seeing the doe following, with demon- 
strations of alarm and affection, the heart of 
the soldier was melted: he returned the fawn 
to its mother, and as she bounded into the 
wilderness, he saw her turning back her head 
to gaze on the generous huntsman. That 
night the Prophet appeared to him in a dream, 
and addressed him in these words: “ The ge- 
nerosity which you this day have shown to a 
distressed animal has been appreciated by God, 
and the kingdom of Ghizny is assigned to you 
in this world as your reward; let not thy 
power undermine thy virtue, but thus conti- 
nue the exercise of benevolence towards man- 
kind.” The promotion of the slave took place 
with singular rapidity after this incident, till 
at length his patron dying, he was acknow- 
ledged sovereign of Ghizny, and became the 
parent of a line of kings. 





* An ashruffy, like the gold mohr of modern 
times, varied from thirty to forty shillings in 
value. 

















Subooktugeen was among the earliest of the 
Mahomedan chiefs who came in hostile contact 
with the Hindoos; and, like a true Moslem, 
the soldier who had taken pity on the fawn at 
the poor doe’s intercession, was deaf to the 
shrieks of the infidel mothers of India. 

In relating the early successes of this mo- 
narch, our author allows us to perceive that 
the despotic courage for which the Rajpoots 
are remarkable at the present day, was gene- 
rally admitted at that period: nearly nine cen- 
turies ago. At that time it also appears, the 
Rajahs were not taken exclusively from the 
military caste, as they ought to have been, ac- 
cording to the laws of Menoo, and the asser- 
tions of almost all writers on India. As the 
passage exhibits, besides, a curious instance of 
superstition on the part of the writer, we ex- 
tract it. 

“ Jeipal, the son of Hutpal, of the Brahmin 
tribe, reigned at that time over the country, 
extending in length from Surhind to Lumg. 
han, and in breadth from the kingdom of Kash- 
meer to Moultan. He resided in the fort of Bi- 
tunda for the convenience of taking steps for 
opposing the Mahomedans; and finding, by 
their reiterated invasions, that he was unlikely 
to enjoy tranquillity at home, he raised a great 
army, and brought together numerous ele- 
phants, with a design to attack them in their 
own country. Subooktugeen, receiving intel- 
ligence of Jeipal’s inteutions, marched another 
force towards India. The two armies coming 
in sight of each other, on the confines of 
Lumghan, some skirmishes ensued, and Mah- 
mood, the son of Subooktugeen, though then 
but a boy, gave signal proofs of his valour and 
conduct. 

“* Many days elapsed without the opponents 
having engaged each other, when it was men- 
tioned to Mahmood, that in the camp of Jeipal 
was a spring, into which, if a mixture of or- 
dure should be thrown the sky would immedi- 
ately become overcast, and a dreadful storm of 
hail and wind arise. Mahmood having caused 
this to be done, the effects became visible ; for 
instantly the sky lowered, and thunder, light- 
ning, wind, and hail succeeded, turning the 
day irfto night, and spreading horror and de- 
struction around ; insomuch that a great part 
of the cattle was killed, and some thousands of 
the soldiers of both armies perished. But the 
troops of Ghizny being more hardy than those 
of Hindoostan, suffered less than their ene- 
mies. Jeipal in the morning found his army so 
dispersed and dejected from the effects of the 
storm, that, fearing Subooktugeen would take 
advantage of his condition to attack him, he 
made overtures for peace, in which he offered 
to pay to the King of Ghizny a certain tribute, 
and to propitiate him with presents of elephants 
and gold. 

“ Subooktugeen was disposed to accede to 
these proposals, but his son Mahmood prevail- 
ed with his father to reject them. Jeipal now 
sent other ambassadors to explain to Subook- 
tugeen the customs of the Indian soldiers, par- 
ticularly the Rajpoots, ‘ who, if driven to des- 
peration,’ said he, ‘murder their wives and 
children, set fire to their houses and property, 
let loose their hair, and rushing on the enemy, 
are heedless of death, in order to obtain revenge.’ 
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«“ Subeoktogeen, convinced of the truth of 
Jeipal’s statement, consented to terms.”—vol. 
7 


. pp. 15—17. 

Mahmood the son of Subooktugeen, was one 
of the greatest of the Mussulman princes of 
that early period. A gallant stand was made 
against his progress by the Hindoos ; and its 
failure illustrates, very forcibly, the remark of 
the judicious Arrian on the invasion of Alexan- 


der, that its success should be attributed to the | 


divisions among the native princes. The Rajah 
of Lahore, assisted by some other chiefs, ad- 
vanced to meet the Sultan Mahmood ; and 
such was the mutual dread inspired by the ap- 
pearance of the two armies, that they lay en- 


camped, within sight of each other during forty | 





days, before coming to action. The utmost | 


enthusiasm pervaded the Hindoo army, which 
increased daily in numbers; and the flame of 
patriotism soon reached the interior of their 
distant homes, where their women—whom it 
has been so much the fashion to represent as 
burning exclusively with more unholy fires— 
sold their jewels, and melted down their golden 
ornaments to furnish the sinews of the war of 
liberty. The battle which ensued was short 
but sanguinary. The natives rushed upon 
their opponents with such impetuosity that 
five thousand Mahomedans were hewn down in 
afew minutes. The latter, however, rallied, 


and the elephant on which the Hindoo general | 
| pearls, of much greater value than the amount 


rode, becoming unruly from the effects of the 
naptha balls, turned and fled, which was the 
signal for a general route. In some copies, 
Colonel Briggs remarks, the word guns is 
written for naptha balls; bat this was probably 
amistake of the transcribers, the date of the 
battle being only 1003. At every step of the 
victorious Mahomed, after this success, im- 
mense treasures of gold and jewels fell into his 
hands. At length, having destroyed the fort 
of Munj, he in vain offered battle to the terri- 
fied nations, and returned, loaded with spoil, to 
Ghizny. The fort we have mentioned was de- 
fended by Rajpoots, who, perceiving after they 
had held out for twenty-five days, that the 
place was no longer tenable, rushed madly 
through the breaches upon the swords of the 
enemy, or threw themselves headlong from 
the walls, or burned themselves in their houses 
with their wives and children—so that the 
Mahomedans on entering the fort had not the 
satisfaction of committing a single butchery. 

The next affair of importance which we find 
Mahmood engaged in, is the siege of Somnat, 
the site of a celebrated Hindoo temple. This 
place was defended with the most obstinate 
bravery, but was at length carried by storm, in 
afit of religious enthusiasm, the Mahomedan 
King having thrown himself from his horse in 
the midst of the engagement, and implored 
aloud the assistance of God. 

“ Having now placed guards round the walls 
and at the gates, Mahmood entered Somnat 
accompanied by his sons and a few of his no- 
bles and principal attendants. On approaching 
the temple, he saw a superb edifice built of 
hewn stone. Its lofty roof was supported by 
fifty-six pillars curiously carved and set with 
precious stones. In the centre of the hall was 
Somnat, a stone idol, five yards in height, two 
of which were sunk in the ground. The King, 








| 





| not be so exactly found. 
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approaching the image, raised his mace and 
struck off its nose. He ordered two pieces of 
the idol to be broken off and sent to Ghizny, 
that one might be thrown at the threshold of 
the public mosque, and the other at the court 
door of his own palace. These identical frag- 
ments are to this day (now 600 years ago) to 
be seen at Ghizny. Two more fragments were 
reserved to be sent to Mecca and Medina. It 
is a well authenticated fact, that when Mah- 
mood was thus employed in destroying this 
idol, a crowd of Brahmins petitioned his attend- 
ants, and offered a quantity of gold if the Kin 

would desist from further mutilation. His of- 
ficers endeavoured to persuade him to accept 
the money; for they said that breaking one 
idol would not do away with idolatry altoge- 
ther ; that, therefore, it could serve no pur- 
pose to destroy the image entirely; but that 
such a sum of money given in charity among 
true believers would be a meritorious act. 
The King acknowledged there might be rea- 
son in what they said, but replied, that if he 
should consent to such a measure, his name 
would be handed down to posterity as ‘“‘ Mah- 
mood the idol-seller,” whereas he was desirous 
of being known as “ Mahmood the destroyer :” 
he therefore directed the troops to proceed in 
their work. The next blow broke open the 
belly of Somnat, which was hollow, and disco- 
vered a quantity of diamonds, rubies, and 


which the Brahmins had offered. 

“ Among the spoils of the temple was a 
chain of gold, weighing two hundred muns, 
which hung from the top of the building by a 
ring ; it supported a great bell, which called 
the people to worship. Besides 2000 Brah- 
mins, who officiated as priests, there belonged 
to the temple 500 dancing-women, 300 musi- 
cians, and 300 barbers to shave the devotees 
before being admitted to the sanctum; and it 
was even usual for the princes of Hindoostan 
sometimes to devote their daughters to the 
service of the temple. The King of Ghizny 
found in this temple a greater quantity of jew- 
els and gold than it is thought any royal trea- 
sury ever contained before. In the Zein-ool- 
Maasir it is related that there were no lights in 
the temple, except one pendant lamp, which 
being reflected from the jewels, spread a bright 
gleam over the whole edifice. Besides the 
great idol above mentioned, there were in the 
temple some thousands of small images, 
wrought in gold and silver, of various shapes 
and dimensions. 

“ Mahmood saw a smal] black idol under an 
arch, which to all appearance was suspended 
in the air without support. The King, amazed 
at this phenomenon, consulted the philosophers 
of his court, who told him that they believed 
the image to be iron, and the stone of the arch 
magnetic. The King observed, that he thought 
the equilibrium of weight and attraction could 
He, however, by 
way of experiment, ordered a stone to be struc 
out of the arch, which was no sooner done, 
than the idol fell to the ground: the stone 
therefore was pronounced to be a magnet.”— 
vol. i. pp. 71—74, 80—8I. 

A heavy charge of avarice is brought against 
this prince—and with some reason, if we may 
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judge by his actions. Hearing that a certain 
citizen possessed immense wealth, he sent for 
the man, and reproached him with being an ido- 
later and an apostate. The citizen replied, 
“ O King, I am no idolater nor apostate, but I 
am possessed of wealth ; take it, therefore, but 
do me not a double injustice, by robbing me at 
once of my money and my good name.” The 
King, says Ferishta, having confiscated his 
whole property, gave him a certificate under 
the royal seul, of the purity of his religious te- 
nets. The following is an anecdote of his jus- 
tice. 

“A petitioner one day complained, that 
owing to his having a handsome wife, the 
King’s nephew had conceived a passion for 
her, and came to his house every night with 
armed attendants, and beat him and turned 
him into the street, till he gratified his adulter- 
ous passion; that he had frequently complain- 
ed to those who ought to have done him jus- 
tice, but that the rank of the adulterer had 
hitherto protected him. 

“ The King, on hearing this, shed tears of 
indignation, and reproved the poor man for not 
making his complaint sooner. The man re- 
plied, he often attempted, but could not gain 
admittance. He was then commanded to re- 
turn to his house, and to give the King notice 
the first time his nephew was guilty of the 
like violence, charging those who were pre- 
sent, on pain of death, to let nothing of this 
subject transpire, at the same time ordering 
the poor man to be admitted at any hour. 
—Accordingly the poor man returned to his 
house. 

*“ On the third night the King’s nephew as 
usual came, and having whipped the husband 
severely, turned him into the street. The 
poor man hastened to the King, but the cap- 
tains of the guards refused him admittance, 
saying, that his majesty was in the seraglio. 
The man immediately vociferated loudly, so 
that the perter, fearing the court might be dis- 
turbed, and the noise reach the King, was un- 
der the necessity of conducting him to the offi- 
cers of the bedchamber, who immediately ac- 
quainted Mahmood. 

The King, instantly arose, and wrapping 
himself in a loose cloak, followed the man to 
his house. He found his nephew and the man’s 
wife sleeping together in one bed, with a can- 
dle standing on the carpet near them. Mah- 
mood, extinguishing the candle, drew his 
sword, and severed his nephew's head from his 
body. Then, commanding the man to bring 
a light, he called for water, and having taken 
a deep draught, he told him he might now go 
and sleep with safety, if he could trust his own 
wife. 

“The poor man fell at the King’s feet in 
gratitude, but begged him to say, why he put 
out the candle, and afterwards called so eager- 
ly for water to drink? The King replied. he 
oq out the candle that pity might not arrest 

is hand in the execution of his duty, for that 
he tenderly loved the youth ; and moreover, 
said, he had made a vow to God, when he first 
heard the complaint, that he would neither eat 
nor drink till he had brought the criminal to 
justice, which was the cause of his intense 
thirst. Let it not be concealed from my learn- 
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ed readers, that although we have many well 
authenticated stories of the inflexible justice of 
some virtuous monarchs, we have no other in- 
stance of this nature. God only knows the 
hearts of his people.”"—vol. i. pp. 86, 87. 

A few days before his death, Mahmood or. 


| dered his gold and caskets of precious stones 


to be brought into his presence, and having 
age upon them for the last time, wept—not 
or the blood with which they had been bought, 
but because now they were to be for ever lost 
to his eyes. The next day he reviewed his 
army, his elephants, camels, horses, and cha- 
riots, feasted his eyes for a season on the re- 
membrance of his glory—and then, bursting 
again into tears, retired into his palace to die, 

In the first Tartar dynasty of the princes of 
Dehly, we find the singular phenomenon of a 
female assuming the reins of government. 
The Sultana Ruzeen Beegum was a woman of 
no ordinary character. Sagacious, just, and 
intrepid, she steered with an catesebled brain, 
in the midst of the breakers which had over. 
whelmed her family ; administering the laws 
of the kingdom with strict impartiality, and 
confounding her enemies,.either by politic ma- 
neeuvres, or the force of her arms. “ She was 
possessed, says Ferishta, “ of every good quality 
which usually adorns the ablest princes ; and 
those who scrutinize her actions most severely, 
will find in her no fault—but that she was a 
woman!” Alas! she was, indeed, a woman, 
and her crime was a woman’s crime: she loved, 
“ not wisely, but too well.” The object of this 
fatal attachment was an Abyssinian slave, 
whom she elevated to the rank of Chief of the 
Nobles. his conduct disgusted the wild lead- 
ers around her: they rebelled, and after many 
changes of fortune, the favourite fell in battle, 
and his royal mistress ended her days in a dun- 
geon, by the bowstring or the dagger. 

Keikobad, with whom this dynasty ended, 
was a weak and luxurious prince, governed by 
favourites, and abandoned to his pleasures. 
We insert the closing part of his reign, as af- 
fording some striking touches of manners :— 

“Kurra Khan, the Emperor's father, who 
had hitherto contented himself with the king- 
dom of Bengal, having heard of the state of af- 
fairs at Dehly, wrote to his son, warning him 
of his danger, and advising him how to act. 
But his admonition was of no avail; and Kurra 
Khan seeing not only that his advice was ne- 
glected, but conceiving that matters must 
soon be brought to a crisis, collected his army, 
and marched towards Dehly, about two years 
after the death of his father, the late King. 
Keikobad, hearing that his father had advanced 
as far as Behar, marched to oppose him, and 
encamped his army upon the banks of the Ga 
gra. Kurra Khan lay upon the Surjoo; and 
both armies remained some days in hourly ex- 
pectation of an action. The old man, finding 
himself much inferior in power to his son, be- 
gan to despair of reducing him by force, and 
accordingly opened a negotiation. 

“The young Prince assumed a haughty 
tone; and, by the advice of his minister, pre- 
pared for battle. At this moment, a letter was 
brought to the King from his father, written 
in his own hand, couched in the most tender 
and affectionate terms ; begging he might be 
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blessed with one sight of his son before mat- 
ters were carried to extremities. This letter 
awakened the dormant feelings of his nature, 
and he gave orders to prepare his retinue, that 
he might visit his father. The favourite at- 
tempted in vain to prevent the interview; but 
finding the Prince resolute, he prevailed on 
him to insist, as King of Dehly, on the first vi- 
sit; hoping, by this means, to break off the 
conference. His design, however, did not suc- 
ceed; for Kurra Khan, determining not to be 
overreached by this device, consented to pay 
his son the first visit, and ordering the astrolo- 
gers to determine on a lucky hour, he crossed 
the river, and proceeded towards his son's 


camp. 

“ Keikobad, having prepared every thing for 
his father’s reception in the most pompous and 
ceremonious manner, ascended his throne, and 

ve directions that his father, on his approach, 
should kiss the ground three times. The old 
man, accordingly, on reaching the outer tents, 
was ordered to dismount; and when he came 
in sight of the throne, was commanded to pay 
his obeisance in three different places as he ad- 
vanced, the officer of the gold stick crying out, 
according to custom, ‘ Kurra Khan comes to 
humble himself before the King of the uni- 
verse.” 

“ Kurra Khan was so vexed at this indig- 
nity, that he burst into tears; which, being 
observed by his son, he could no longer support 
the scene, but leaping from his throne, fell on 
his face at his father’s feet, imploring his for- 
giveness and blessing. Kurra Khan raised him 
in his arms, embraced him, and for some time 
clung to his neck, weeping alond. The whole 
scene was so affecting, that almost all the court 
began to wipe the tears from their eyes. 

“ The first transports of joy being over, the 
young King caused his father to ascend the 
throne, and paying him his respects, took his 
seat on his right hand. He then ordered a 
salver full of gold coin to be waved three 
times over his father’s head, and distributed it 
among his retainers; after which the nobles of 
the court were also required to make presents. 
This meeting being over, and Kurra Khan hav- 
ing returned to his camp, a friendly intercourse 
was maintained between the two princes for 
twenty days; during which the father and son 
alternately visited each other, and the time 
was given up to festivity and joy. The only 
terms which were settled between the two 
Kings were, that each should retain his former 
dominions, to which they both prepared to re- 
turn. Before they separated, however, Kurra 
Khan called his son, the minister, and his de- 
puty, into a private apartment, and gave them 
advice as to their future conduct in the govern- 
ment. Having then embraced Keikobad, he 
whispered in his ear, to rid himself of Nizam- 
ood Deen as soon as possible ; after which they 
parted in tears, and returned to their respective 
capitals. Kurra Khan was much affected, and 
told his friends, on his return to his own camp, 
that he had parted with his son for ever, for he 
was still apprehensive of the minister, and of 
the wayward disposition of the young King.” 
—vol. i. pp. 276—279. 

For some time after his return to Dehly, Kei- 
kobad exhibited in his conduct the impression 





which the interview with his father had made 
upon him. 

“ But it was not the interest of Nizam-ood 
Deen that he should reform his habits. The 
minister, therefore, soon led him back to his 
pleasures; and for this purpose collected a 
number of beautiful women, graceful dancers, 
and good singers, from all parts of the king- 
dom, whom he occasionally introduced as if by 
accident. One day, while the King was riding 
out, he was accosted by a beautiful female 
mounted on a fine Arabian horse, with a tiara of 
jewels upon her head. A thin white robe, span- 
gled with golden flowers, flowed loosely over 
her rounded shoulders, and a sparkling girdle 
of gems encircled her slender waist. This fair 
creature, throwing herself, as if by accident, in 
the King’s way, displayed a thousand charms, 
while, at the same time, she sang a love song. 
Then, suddenly stopping short, she begged 
pardon for her intrusion, and would not, with- 
out much entreaty, proceed. The King was 
struck with her beauty, and immediately dis- 
mounting, ordered his tents to be pitched, and 
devoted that evening to her society. This fe- 
male was as remarkable for her talents as for 
her beauty. While she was dancing, the King 
broke into rapture; and frequently repeated 
some verses alluding to her charms. She an- 
swered every time extempore, in the same 
measure, and with so much wit and elegance, 
that the whole court was astonished.”—vol. i. 
pp. 279, 230. 

The King could not withstand the seduc- 
tions of this syren, and he was awakened from 
the intoxication of sensual enjoyment, only by 
the failure of his constitution. Too late he 
resolved to get rid of his minister, for the party 
formed against him was now irresistible. Even 
the evident approach of death, from disease 
and intemperance, was no defence against as- 
sassination. The ruffians hired by his enemies 
found him lying on his bed in a dying state, de- 
serted by his attendants: they beat out his 
brains with bludgeons, and rolling him up in 
the bed-clothes, threw him out of the window 
into the river. 

The second dynasty was commenced in the 
person of Julal-ood-Deen Feroze Khiljy, a 
Prince whose extraordinary fault was clemen- 
cy. Being seventy years of age when he 
usurped the throne, by means of two royal 
murders, he resolved to wash his hands from 
blood, and devote the few remaining years of 
his life to acts of benevolence, and the enjoy- 
ment of his good fortune. His turbulent no- 
bles, however, tried his patience severely, by 
their frequent rebellions; and at length his 
vengeance fell upon one individual, who is too 
extraordinary a character to be passed over in 
silence. 

“ The execution of the Dervish Siddy Mow- 
la is one of the most remarkable events in this 
reign. This event has been thus transmitted 
to us through the histories of Zeea Burney and 
Sudr Jehan, of Guzerat. 

* Mullik Fukhr-ood-Deen Kotwal, of Dehly, 
died about this time. His death reduced to 
poverty many of the ancient families of the 
time of Gheias-ood Deen Bulbun, which he 
had long supported at his own private expense. 
Among others, were 12,000 readers of the Ko- 
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ran, and some thousand domestic dependents. 
All these looked to Siddy Mowla for their 
maintenance. According to Sheikh Ein-ood- 
Deen Aeejapoory, this holy man, in the cha- 
racter of a religious mendicant, had travelled 
from Joorjan, in Persia, to the west, where he 
visited various countries, and had kept compa- 
ny with men famous for piety and learning. 
He then returned, and eventually came to 
Hindoostan to visit Sheikh Fureed-ood-Deen, 
Shukr-Gunj, with whom he resided for some 
time. Inthe reign of Gheias-ood-Deen Bul- 
bun, having an inclination to see Dehly, he 
took leave of his friend, who strenuously ad- 
vised him to cultivate no intimacy with the 
great men of the court, telling him, such con- 
nexion would, in the end, prove fatal to him. 

“« Siddy Mowla arrived at Dehly, and insti- 
tuted an academy, and a house of entertain- 
ment for travellers, fakeers, and the poor of 
all denominations, ae none away from 
his door. 


worship. He kept no women, nor slaves, and 
lived upon rice only; yet his expenses in 
charity were so great, that, as he never ac- 
cepted of any presents, men were astonished 
whence his finances were supplied, and actu- 
ally believed that he understood the science of 
alchemy. After the death of Gheias-ood- 
Deen Bulbun, he became still more extrava- 
gant, not only bestowing larger sums in cha- 
rity, but expending more profusely in his en- 
tertainments, which were now frequented by 
He made no- 
thing of bestowing 2000 or 3000 pieces of gold 
to relieve the wants of any noble family in 
distress. In short, he displayed more magni- 
ficence in his feasts than the princes them- 
selves. Some idea may be formed of his cha- 
rities when we find it asserted, that he ex- 
pended daily, upon the poor, about 1000 maunds 
of flour, 500 maunds of meat, 200 maunds of 
sugar, besides rice, oil, butter, and other ne- 
cessaries in proportion. The populace usual- 
ly crowded his gates daily in such numbers, 
that it was scarcely possible to pass ; besides 
which, the King’s sons, and other princes of 
the court, resorted to him with their retinues, 
and spent whole days and nights either in 
festivity or in philosophical conversation — 
To these expenses (after the death of Fukhr- 
ood-Deen Kotwal) the Dervish Siddy Mowla 
added the maintenance of the numerous de- 
pendents of the Kotwal. At this time, also, 
Kazy-Julal-ood-Deen Kashany, a man of in- 
triguing disposition, having obtained the en- 
tire confidence of Siddy Mowla, began to in- 
spire the philosopher with views of ambition. 
He told him, that the people looked on him as 
sent from God to deliver the kingdom from 
the tyranny and oppression of the Khilijes, and 
to bless Hindoostan with a wise and just go- 
vernment. 

“ Siddy Mowla suffered himself to be de- 
Inded, and privately began to bestow titles 
and offices upon his disciples, and to assume 
a tone and manner sufficiently indicative of 
his design on the throne. He engaged Meer 
Mohsun Kotwal and Nutty Pyhlwan, two of 


all the — men of the city. 





Though very religious, and brought | 
up in the Mahomedan faith, yet he adopted | 
some particular doctrines of his own, which | 


caused him to neglect attendance at public | ther it was lawful to try Mussulmen by the 
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his followers, to join in the King’s retinve 
on Friday, as he went to the public mosque, 
and to assassinate him; while * himself pre- 
pared about 10,000 of his adherents to sup- 
port his usurpation. One of his followers, 
however, dissatisfied with the part assigned to 
him in the approaching revolution, went pri- 
vately to the King and disclosed the plot. 

The King caused both Siddy Mowla and 
Kazy Julal-ood-Deen Kashany to be appre- 
hended, and brought before him for examina- 
tion. They persisted in their innocence, and 
as no other witness appeafed against them, 
the accusation was rendered doubtful. The 
King, therefore, caused a fire to be prepared 
in the plain of Bahadurpoor, in order that 
they might be submitted to the fiery ordeal, 
to purge themselves of their guilt ; and hay- 
ing left the city to see the ceremony, he or- 
dered a circle to be railed off round the pile.” 
—vol. i. pp. 296—299. 

Having said their prayers, the accused were 
just about to plunge into the flames, when the 
King turning to his ministers, inquired, whe- 


fiery ordeal? The custom being pronounced 
heathenish, the ceremony was stopped short. 

‘The King now directed Kazy Julal-ood- 
Deen Kashany to be sent prisoner to Budaoon, 
and Siddy Mowla to be confined in a vault 
under the palace, and two other men, who 
had engaged to perpetrate the King’s assas- 
sination, to be publicly executed. At the 
same time, he banished a number of those who 
were suspected of being accessaries. While 
the police were carrying Siddy Mowls through 
the court to his prison, the King pointed him 
out to some Kalendars who stood near the 
throne, and said, ‘behold the man who was 
projecting such an evil against us. 1 leave 
him to be judged by you, according to his de- 
serts.’ At these words, a Kalendar, whose 
name was Sunjurry, started forth, and run- 
ning towards the prisoner, began to cut him 
with a razor. 

* Siddy Mowla, without offering him resist- 
ance, entreated him to be more expeditious 
in sending him to God. He then addressed 
himself to the King, who was looking over 
the balcony, and said, ‘I am rejoiced that you 
have thought of putting a period to my life 
at once; yet it is sinful to distress the pious 
and innocent; and be assured that my curse 
will lie heavy upon you and your unfortu- 
nate posterity.’ The King, hearing these 
words, became pensive and perplexed. His 
son, the Prince Arkully Khan, who hated 
Siddy Mowla for the great intimacy which 
existed between him and his elder brother 
Khan Khanan, seeing the Emperor's irresolu- 
tion, beckoned to an elephant rider, who was 
in the court ready mounted, to advance, and 
tread Siddy Mowla to death. Zea Burny, the 
author of the history of Julal-ood-Deen Fe- 
roze, informs us, that he himself was then in 
Dehly, and that immediately after the death 
of Siddy Mowla, a black whirlwind arose, 
which, for the space of half an hour, changed 
day into night, and drove the people in the 
streets against one another, so that they could 
scarce grope their way to their own habita- 
tions. 
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«The same author relates, that no rain fell 
in these provinces during that year, A. H. 690; 
and a famine ensued, by which thousands of 
Hindoos daily died in the streets and high- 
ways, while whole families drowned them- 
selves in the river.” 

Being less resolute in another instance, this 
most clement Prince had his head taken off by 
his nephew, Alla-ood-Deen, who then quietly 
ascended the musnud. The new King had 
not enjoyed his dignity long, till some very ex- 
traordinary crotchets began to disturb his 


brain. 

“In the third year of the reign of Alla-ood- 
Deen, when prosperity shone upor his arms, 
he began to form some extraordinary projects. 
One of these was the establishment of a new 
religion, that like Mahomed he might be held 
in veneration by posterity. He often consult- 
ed with his brother Aluf Khan, Noosrut Khan 
his Vizier, and Rookn Khan, on this project, 
while engaged in their cups. His other de- 
sign was equally absurd. He proposed to leave 
a viceroy in India, and like Alexander the 
Great, to undertake the conquest of the world. 
In consequence of this latter project, he as- 
sumed the title of ‘Alexander the Second,’ 
which was struck upon the currency of the 
empire. Notwithstanding these high notions, 
Alla-ood-Deen was so illiterate, that he was 
ignorant of the common acquirements of read- 
ing and writing; but he was so obstinate and 
seff-willed in the ridiculous ideas which he 
formed, that men of learning, who disdained to 
prostitute their judgment, avoided the court, 
or stood silent in his presence. There were 
not, however, wanting sycophants, who, 
though they knew better, extolled all his sen- 
timents to the skies, and seemed to foster 
their own imaginations with his crude projects. 

* Alla-ool-Moolk, the kotwal of the city, an 
old man, and so fat that he was unable to at- 
tend the court oftener than once a month, be- 
ing one day sent for by the King to be consult- 
ed regarding his religious project, determined 
(however fatal the consequences), to reject 
every measure proposed in opposition to the 
doctrine of the Mahomedan faith, and to make 
a sacrifice of his few remaining years rather 
than encourage the King’s design. With this 
firm resolve he attended at court, and found 
the King drinking with a number of his princi- 
pal chiefs. Alla-ood-Deen began to converse 
with Mulik Alla-ool-Moolk on his favourite 
subject ; but the old man told him he had 
something to say to him in private, and would 
be glad if he would order the wine and the 
company away.”—vol. i. pp. 333, 334. 

The old kotwal had the intrepidity to give 
the King some good advice; and instead of 
losing his head, received in return a robe of 
honour, 10,000 rupees, two horses richly capa- 
risoned, and two villages. 

The following adventure of a Hindoo hero- 
ine, whom this monarch designed to honour, 
would form an admirable incident in a romance: 

“ Alla-ood-Deen, having received an extra- 
vagant account of the beauty and accomplish- 
ments of one of the Rhaja’s daughters, told 
him, that if he would deliver her over to him, 
he should be released. The Rhaja, who was 
very ill treated during his confinement, con- 





sented, and sent for his daughter, with a ma- 
nifest design to prostitute her to the King. 
The Rhaja’s family, however, hearing of this 
dishonourable proposal, concerted meesures 
for poisoning the Princess, to save the reputa- 
tion of the house. But the Rhaja’s daughter 
contrived a stratagem by which she proposed 
to procure her father’s release, and preserve 
her own honour. She accordingly wrote to her 
father, to let it be known that she was coming 
with all her attendants, and would be at Dehly 
on a certain day, acquainting him with the 
part she intended to act. Her contrivance was 
this. Having selected a number of the de- 
pendents of the family, who, in complete ar- 
mour, concealed themselves in litters (such as 
are used by women), she proceeded with such 
a retinue of horse and foot, as is customary to 
guard ladies of rank. Through her father’s 
means, she received the King’s passport, and 
the cavalcade proceeding by slow marches to 
Dehly, was admitted without interruption. It 
was night when the party arrived, and, by the 
King's especial permission, the litters were al- 
lowed to be carried into the prison, the attend- 
ants having taken their stations without. No 
sooner were they within the walls, than the 
armed men leaping out of the litters, put the 
King’s guards to the sword, and carried off the 
Rhaja. Horses being already prepared for his 
flight, he mounted one, and rushing with his 
attendants through the city, before opposition 
could be made, fled to his own country amon 

the hills, where his family were concealed. 
Thus, by the exertions of his ingenious daugh- 
ter, the Rhaja effected his escape, and from 
that day continued to ravage the country, 
then in possession of the Mahomedans. At 
length, finding it of no use to retain Chittoor, 
the King ordered the Prince Khizr Khan to 
evacuate it, and to make it over to the nephew 
of the Rhaja. This Hindoo Prince, in a short 
time, restored the principality to its former 
condition, and retained the tract of Chittoor as 
tributary to Alla-ood-Deen during the rest of 
this reign. He sent annually large sums of 
money, besides valuable presents, and always 
joined the imperial standard in the field with 
5000 horse and 10,000 foot.”—vol. i. 362, 363. 

The succeeding dynasty produced a more 
determined man of projects than Alla-ood- 
Deen. 

“ Having heard of the great wealth of Chi- 
na, Mahomed Toghluk conceived the idea of 
subduing that empire ; but, in order to accom- 
plish his design, it was found necessary first to 
conquer the country of Hemachul, which lies 
between the borders of China and India. Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 738, he ordered 100,000 
horse, under the command of his sister's son, 
Khoosrow Mullik, to subdue this mountainous 
region, and to establish garrisons as far as the 
frontiers of China. When this should be ef- 
fected, he proposed to advance in person with 
his whole army to invade that empire. The 
nobles and counsellors of state in vain assured 
him, that the troops of India never yet could, 
and never would advance a step within the 
limits of China, and that the whole scheme 
was visionary. The King insisted on making 
the experiment, and the army was accordingly 
put in motion.” Having entered the moun- 
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tains, small forts were built on the road, to se- | 


cure a communication; and proceeding in this 
manner, the troops reached the Chinese boun- 
dary, where a numerous army appeared to op- 

se them. The numbers of the Indians were 
GC this time greatly diminished, and being 
much inferior to the enemy, they were struck 
with dismay ; which was only increased, when 
they considered their distance from home, the 
rugged country they had passed, the approach 
of the rainy season, and the scarcity of provi- 
sions, which now began to be severely felt. 
With these feelings, they commenced their 


retreat towards the foot of the range of hills, | 


where the mountaineers, rushing down upon 


them, plundered their baggage, and the Chi- | 


nese army also followed them closely. In this 


distressing situation the Indian army remained | 


for seven days, suffering the extreme of fa- 
mine. At length, the rain began to fall in tor- 


rents; the cavalry were up to the bellies of | 


their horses in water. The waters obliged the 
Chinese to‘remove their camp to a greater dis- 
tance, and gave to Khoosrow Mullik some 
hopes of effecting his retreat; but he found 


the low country completely inundated, and | 
the mountains covered with impervious woods. | 
The misfortunes of the army seemed to be at a | 


crisis; no passage remained to them for re- 


treat, but that by which they entered the hills, | 


which was occupied by the mountaineers; so 
that in the short space of fifteen days the In- 
dian army fell a prey to famine, and became 
the victims of the King’s ambition. Scarcely 


a man returned to relate the particulars, ex- | 
| scoured the country, and cut off a body of 


cepting those who were left behind in the gar- 
risons ; and the few of those troops who evaded 
the enemy did not escape the more fatal ven- 
geance of their King, who ordered them to be 
put to death on their return to Dehly.”—pp. 
416—418. 

The invasion of Tamerlane took place be- 


tween this and the following dynasty. This | 
colossal villain is better known to our readers | 


than the comparatively ubscure personages 
whose names we have already mentioned ; but 


it may be interesting to have an account of | 
his seizure of the throne of Dehly, in the words | 


of Ferishta. 

“ Teimoor continued his route to Bhutnere, 
crossing the river at Ajoodhun, and encamped 
at Chaliskole, from which place, in one day, 
he marched with his cavalry, fifty coss to 
Bhutnere. Upon his arrival, the people of De- 
palpoor and other adjacent places, crowded 
into the town in such numbers, that half of 


them were driven out, and obliged to take shel- | 


ter under the walls. They were then attacked 
on the day of Teimoor’s arrival, and some 
thousands of them were slain. Row Khiljy, 
the governor of the place, seeing the enemy so 
few in number, drew out the garrison, and 
formed without the town in order of battle. 


The Moguls, however, upon the first onset, | 


drove them back, while Teimoor, in person, 


pressed so hard upon the rear of the fugitives, | 


that he got possession of the gates, before 
they could be shut. He then drove the enemy 


from street to street, and thus became in a | 


few hours, master of the whole of the town, 
except the citadel ; to reduce which, he order- 
ed it to be undermined. 


Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India. 


“ The garrison now proposed to capitulate ; 
and the governor having had an interview 
with Teimoor, presented him 300 Arabian 
| horses, and with many of the curiosities of 

Hindoostan. Teimoor, in return, presented 
| him with a dress of honour, and sent Sooliman 

Shah and Ameer Alla-dad to take possession 

of the gates, commanding them to slay all 

those who had taken refuge in the place, and 
| who had been before active against his grand- 
son, Mirza Peer Mahomed. The rest of the 
prisoners, after being plundered, were ordered 
to be dismissed. In consequence of this order, 
500 persons, in a few minutes, were put to 
death by the Moguls. Both the Mahomedans 
and Hindoos, who remained within the fort, 
| struck with horror, and dreading a similar 
fate, set fire to the place in despair, killed their 
wives and children, and sought nothing but re- 
| venge anddeath. The scene was awful ; and 
the unfortunate inhabitants, in the end, were 
| cut off toa man, though not before some thou- 
| sands of the Moguls had fallen by their hands, 
This conduct so much exasperated Teimour 
(the firebrand of the universe), that he caused 
every soul in Bhutnere to be massacred, and 
the city to be reduced to ashes. 

* Teimoor then marched to Soorsutty, and 
| put the inhabitants of that place also to the 
sword, giving the town up to pillage. Advanc- 
| ing to Futtehabad, he continued his ravages 
through that district, and the adjacent towns 
of Rajpoor, Ahroony, and Toohana. From 
thence he detached Hukeem Eraky towards 
Sumana, with 5000 horse, while he himself 


Jutts, who had lived for some years by plun- 
| der. His army, in the mean time, being now 

divided under different chiefs, carried fire and 
| sword through the provinces of Mooltan and 
| Lahore ; but when they advanced near the ca- 
pital, he ordered a general rendezvous at Keit- 
hul, within ten miles of Sumana. 

“ Here Teimour joined his army, and hav- 
ing regulated the order of his march, advanced 
towards Dehty. When he reached Paniput, 
he directed his soldiers to put on their armour; 
and that he might be the better supplied with 
| forage, crossed the Jumna, into the Dooab, 

and took the fort of Lony by assault, putting 
the garrison to the sword. The Mogul army 
continued its route along the river, and en- 
camped opposite to the city of Dehly, posting 
guards at the fords leading into the Dooab from 
the capital. Teimoor then detached Sooliman 
| Khan and Jeban Khan to scour the country to 
the south and south-east of the city, whilst he 
himself, on the day of his arrival, with 700 
horse only, crossed the river to reconnoitre 
Dehly. The King of Dehly, and his minister, 
Mullo Yekbal Khan, seeing so few troops in 
the retinue of Teimoor, sallied out with 5000 
horse and foot, and 27 elephants. A skirmish 
took place, in which the Dehly troops were re- 
| pulsed; and Mahmood Seif Beg, a Dehly off- 
cer of rank, who led the attack, was taken pri- 
| soner. Teimoor ordered him to be instantly 
beheaded ; and after having made the observa- 
_ tions which he wished, repassed the river and 
| joined his army. On the next_ morning, he 
moved his position more to the eastward. On 
this occasion it was reported to him, that there 
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were above 100,000 prisoners in his gy who 
had been taken since he crossed the Indus; 
and that they had on the day before expressed 
reat joy when they saw him attacked, which 
rendered it extremely probable, that on a day 
of battle they would join their countrymen 
against him. Teimoor having ascertained that 
most of them were idolaters, gave orders to 
put all above the age of fifteen to the sword ; 
go that upon that day nearly 100,000 men were 
massacred in cold blood.”—pp. 488—491. 

Pursuing his success, Tamerlane forded the 
Indus, and encamped on the plain of Feroza- 
bad, ene of the suburbs of Dehly. 

“Though the astrologers pronounced the 
seventh an unlucky day, Teimoor marched out 
of his lines, and drew up his army in order of 
battle. Mahmood Toghluk, and Mullo Yekbal 
Khan, with the Dehly troops, and 120 ele- 
phants, covered with armour, marched forth 
to oppose the Moguls. But, at the first charge, 
most of the elephants’ drivers were dismount- 
ed; and these unwieldy animais, deprived of 
their guides, fled to the rear, and communi- 
eated confusion to their own ranks. The ve- 
teran troops of Teimoor, who had already con- 
quered half the world, availed themselves of 
this advantage, and the Indians were in a short 
time totally routed, without making one brave 
effort to save their country, their lives, or 
their property. The conqueror pursued them 
with great slaughter to the very gates of Dehly, 
near to which he fixed his head quarters. The 
consternation of the fugitives was sf’ great, 
that not trusting to their walls, Mahmood 
Toghluk and his minister deserted the capital 
during the night, the former flying to Guze- 
rat, the latter taking the route of Birun. Tei- 
moor, gaining intelligence of their escape, de- 
tached parties after them ; one of which came 
up with Mulloo Yekbal Khan, killed a great 
number of his retinue, and took his two infant 
sons, (Seif-ood-Deen and Khoodabad) prison- 
ers. Teimoor received the submission of all 
the chief men of the city, who crowded to his 
camp, and were promised protection, on con- 
dition of paying a contribution. On the Friday 
following, ‘Teimoor caused himself to be pro- 
claimed Emperor, and the usual titles to be 
read in his name in all the mosques. 

“On the 16th of the same month, having 
placed guards at the gates, he appointed the 
chiefs and magistrates of the city to regulate 
the contribution, according to the wealth and 
rank of the inhabitants. Information was in 
the mean time brought that several nobles, 
and some rich merchants had shut themselves 
up in their houses, with their dependents, and 
refused to pay their share of the ransom. This 
induced Teimoor to send troops into the city, 
at the instance of the magistrates, to enforce 
their authority ; a step eventually productive 
of the most fatal consequences. The arrival 
of the Mogul soldiers created confusion ; plun- 
dering ensued, which could not be restrained 
by the officers, and they durst not acquaint 
Teimoor with the state of affairs. 

“Teimoor, according to his custom after 
success, was then busy in his camp celebrating 
a grand festival on account of his victory, so 
that it was five days before he received any in- 
telligence of the proceedings in the town. 
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The first intimation he obtained was from the 
city being in flames; for the Hindoos, accord- 
ing to custom, seeing their females disgraced, 
and their wealth seized by the soldiery, shut 
the gates, set fire to their houses, murdered 
their wives and children, and rushed out on 
their enemies. This led to a general massa- 
cre; some streets were rendered impassable 
by the heaps of dead; and the gates being 
forced, the whole Mogul army gained admit- 
tance, and a scene of horror ensued easier to 
be imagined than described. The desperate 
courage of the Dehlyans was at length cooled 
in their own blood, and throwing down their 
weapons, they at last submitted themselves 
like sheep to slaughter; in some instances, 
permitting one man to drive a hundred of 
them prisoners, before him. The city yielded 
an enormous booty. The historians have gone 
into some details of the amount of the silver, 
gold, and the jewels, captured on this occa- 
sion, particularly rubies and diamonds; but 
their account so far exceeds all belief, that I 
have refrained from mentioning it. Nizam- 
ood-Deen Ahmud, however, relates these cir- 
cumstances differently in his history. He 
states, that the persons appointed to realize 
the contribution on the part of Teimoor hav- 
ing used great violence, by torture and other 
means, to obtain money, the citizens rose and 
killed some of the Moguls. This being re- 
ported to Teimoor, he ordered a qu pil- 
lage. This is the first instance on record of 
the Moguls having plundered Dehly.”—vol. i. 
pp- 488—494. 

This remarkable miscreant, having satiated 
his rapacity and blood-thirstiness, soon after 
abandoned his conquests, vanishing from the 
scene as suddenly as he had entered. 

A chasm in the history of the Kings of Ga- 
lenda, for which Ferishta lamented he had no 
materials, is filled up by Colonel Briggs, in 
the third volume ; and we are also indebted to 
our able translator for a genealogical table of 
each royal family, placed at the beginning of 
the dynasty, a chronological synopsis of the 
principal events occurring simultaneously in 
Europe and India, and an abstract of the Por- 
tuguese annals in Asia, besides numerous and 
occasionally émportant notes. Our limits, of 
course, prewent us from going further into the 
examination of this interesting work ; but our 
readers, we hope, will now be induced to ex- 
amine for themselves. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


POETICAL AND DEVOTIONAL SUPER- 
STITIONS OF ITALY. 

FROM THE JOURNAL OF A MODERN TRAVELLER. 

Tue inhabitants of ancient Italy gradually 
exchanged their native divinities for the histo- 
rical deities introduced by successive settlers 
from Greece; thus the dreams, omens, and 
auguries of Etruria were blended with the 
fables and ceremonies of Hellas, and the com- 
bination became the state religion of Rome. 
During the empire, the miracle-loving Romans 
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began to substitute the monsters, the enchant- 
ments, and the astrology of Egypt and Chaldea 
for the worn-out, but still publicly worship- 
ender Fs see and finally,after the eatablish 
ment of Christianity, the elementary spirits of 
Teutonic superstition raised into importance 
and celebrity by the witch trijunals and other 
legislative prohibitions of Charlemagne, found 
their way to Italy, in tales and legends which 
took a deep and lasting hold of its imaginative 
inhabitants. It would not be difficult, even in 
the present day, to separate and class these 
heterogeneous elements of Italian superstition, 
were it worth while to trace them to their re- 
spective sources. To general readers, how- 
ever, some illustrative details of their actual 
working, and wide diffusion in the lower 
classes of Italian society will be more accepta- 
ble. Amidst the numerous vestiges of an- 
tique customs, discoverable in modern Italian 
life, occur not a few of the purest heathenism. 
For instance, in the cathedral of Isernia, in 
Molise, is still preserved, and honoured under 
another name, the Egyptian Phallas. Some 
of the female peasants in the rural districts of 
Naples wear small figures of Priapus on their 
bosoms to prevent sterility, while others, for 
the same purpose, wear small pictures of cer- 
tain Christian saints. Thus have many ob- 
jects of heathen worship, masking their origin 
under modern names, mainiained their ground 
amidst the images and relics of the Romish 
church. 

The tales of spectral appearances and haunt- 
ed houses, which occasionally occur in Italy, 
are modified by the cheerful habits of the peo- 

le, and generally assume a lively and even 
udicrous character. The midnight ghost, 
which, in northern Europe, is associated with 
awful groans and rattling chains, becomes in 
Italy a teazing and a playful spirit, and is called 
a spirito folletto. These spirits riot amidst the 
glasses and china, talk to the cats, open and 
shut doors with sudden violence, or, when in 
an angry mood, toss the sleepers out of their 
beds upon the floor. This non lascia dormir la 
gente is, however, the most grievous offence of 
which the Italians accuse the spirito folletto. 
Instances of haunted houses are of rare occur- 
rence ; but for many years a house in Rome, 
between the Lateran and S. Maria Maggiore 
remained uninhabited, because at midnight a 
monk was heard to read the mass and ring his 
bell. The Romans attach no importance to 
dreams and omens, except as materials for hu- 
morous and speculative discussion. Indeed, 
the superstitious faculties of the Italians gene- 
rally are so fully occupied by the miracles of 
their numerous saints, and by the mysterious 
powers of relics and pictures, that the belief in 
any supernatural agency, unconnected with 
their religion, lays but slender hold of their 
credulity, and is nearly confined to the fair 
sex, who, in Rome especially, are prone to be- 
lieve in the existence and active agency of 
witchcraft. The meetings of the Roman 
witches, who are numerous, and composed of 
young as well as old women, take place in the 
ancient Forum, or Campo Vaccino. Here are 
celebrated the nocturnal orgies, of which the 
most festivous and important occurs on St. 
John's night, when they assemble in great 
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| numbers, and in the shape of black cats wit), 
| fiery eyes. This transformation is accomplish. 
ed by the aid of a mysterious ointment, sup. 
| posed to consist in great measure of the root of 
| pimpernel or burnet. With this they anoint 
| themselves from head to foot, a process which 
will remind the classical reader of the Thessa. 
lian enchantresses. These witches are said to 
compound beverages which provoke love oy 
hatred ; they create bad weather, and operate 
upon the absent by incantations. The great. 
est crime imputed to them is the sucking of 
children, who become. in consequence, by 
quick or slow gradations dry and emaciated, 
and a thin child is said to have been “ Succhig. 
to dalle Streghe.” 'The belief in philtres is pe. 
culiar to Naples, where young men, who fal] 
away in flesh and strength, without apparent 
cause, are said to-have taken love potions, 
The Neapolitan lover is afraid to accept a lock 
of hair from his fair one, from a prevalent be- 
lief that some pernicious influence may be 
thus conveyed. The Romans partake not of 
this apprehension; but, during the Carnival, 
they beware of eating the coafetti, which are 
showered upon them by the female masks, and 
will sometimes warn strangers of the perilous 
consequences. These precautions often pro- 
voke the lively retort of the Roman females: 
“ Mangiate, mangiate i confetti. Non sicts 
tanto bello, per aver paura d'una fatture.” 
The dread of storm-raisers is universally 
prevalent amongst the country people, and es, 
pecial’p in mountainous districts. A Danish 
botanist, journeying alone upon an ass through 
the mountains of Abruzzi, was involved in se- 
veral perilous adventures by this superstitious 
terror of the peasantry. They had for some 
time seen him collecting plants amongst the 
unfrequented cliffs and ravines, and watched 
his proceedings with suspicious curiosity. A 
} few days later their district was ravaged bya 
succession of storms, their suspicions grew 
into certainty, and, assembling in considerable 
numbers, they attacked the unconscious bota- 
nist with a volley of stones, and cursed him 
as a storm-raising enchanter. He made vehe- 
ment protestations of his innocence, but the 
enraged peasants took forcible possession of his 
collection, which they minutely examined— 
Finding only some harmless leaves and blos- 
soms, and no roots, their fury abated, and, al- 
though it was suggested by some that he had 
probably used the roots in his incantations, the 
unfortunate herbalist was at length dismissed 
with fierce menaces, that if he dared to take a 
single root from the ground, it would cost him 
his life. In the mountains near Rome, the 
peasants regard with suspicion a singular cos- 
tume, a stern cast of countenance, or any 
striking personal formation, in the strangers 
who arrive there. All travellers thus peculi- 
arly marked, are supposed to be enchanters 
and treasure-seekers, and the young Germans, 
in their black dresses, untrimmed beards, and 
tong hair, are especial objects of suspicion. 
The Oriental fairies, who followed the for- 
tunes of Charlemagne and his paladins, estab- 
lished themselves in various parts of Italy, 
where they still hold a distinguished place in 
the traditionary superstitions of the people. 
These local fairies, who are more potent 
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witches, and generally of a benevolent charac- 
ter, are not unworthy of record. One of the 
most celebrated is the Fata, or Fairy, Morga- 
na, whose realm is the strait between Reggio 
and Messina. Here her glittering palaces 
sometimes rise above the waters, and dazzle 
the eyes of mortals with a transient glimpse of 
those splendours which are so magnificently 
described in the Orlando Amoroso of Boiardo. 
This fairy is said to fall in love with young sail- 
ors and fishermen, whom she lures into the deep 
by this display of her power and grandeur. 
The causes of this optical illusion are now well 
understood, but the adjacent inhabitants will 
not be reasoned out of this highly poetical tra- 
dition ; and in the popular ballads composed in 
memory of young men drowned in the Straits 
of Messina, the surviving relatives are said to 
console themseives with the belief, that the de- 

rted are reposing in the arms of the Fairy 

organa. 

In Tuscany the mothers and nurses terrify 
saughty children by telling them that the ugly 
fairy Befana, is coming, and the Carnival of 
Florence is opened on the night before the fes- 
tival of the Three Kings, by the procession of 
the Fata Befana, who is paraded through the 
city by torchlight, accompanied by the pealing 
of drums and trumpets, and the acclamations 
of the people. The fairy is personified by a 
colossal puppet, representing a sorceress in 
flowing garments, and the figure is so contrived 
as to appear taller or shorter at the pleasure of 
the bearer, whose person is concealed by the long 
draperies. This monstrous fairy frightens the 
children by looking into the upper windows of 
the houses; and after thus passing through 
the principal streets of Florence, the huge 
puppet is thrown from a bridge into the Arno, 
amidst the shouts and imprecations of the mul- 
titude. The Tuscan nurses also call by the 
name of Befana, or Befania, the good and wick- 
ed fairies, who, on the night after the festi- 
val, come down the chimney to reward or pu- 
nish the children, and the little folks carefully 
hang their clothes, with empty pockets round 
the hearth, that the good fairy may fill them 
with confectionary, and other presents, accord- 
ing to @heir previous good behaviour. The 
term Befana is also applied to a very ugly wo- 
man, and a frightful phantom is called Befa- 
naccia. Manni, in his historical notice of the 
Befana, affirms that this festival isa relic of 
the ancient mysteries, and that it especially 
alludes to the arrival of the Magi. In fact, the 
black faces of the rag dolls, which are hung in 
the windows of Florence, on the day of the 
Epiphany, resemble the Magi, as pourtrayed 
in pictures of ancient date. The gifts which 
the children expect to receivé are supposed to 
be in commemoration of the presents brought 
by the Magi to the Holy Family. This popu- 
lar belief is of high antiquity, and in the house 
of the Epiphani, otherwise called the Befani, 
at Florence, a head of one of the royal Magi is 
preserved in the repository. 

The fairies play an important part in the po- 
pular tales of Tuscany, and their abodes are 
still pointed out by the people. 

The hollows of the fairies, called le Buche 
del Fate, on the lovely hill of Fiesole, near 
Plorence, are the ruins of subterraneous build- 
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ings, and are supposed to have been the sub- 
structions of an amphitheatre, or of public 
baths. These cavernous places are shown by 
every child as the abodes of fairies, and it was 
here that Charlemagne is said to have brought 
rich presents to these elementary spirits. Ano- 
ther haunt of fairies is in the Gonfalina be- 
tween Florence and Pisa, where a remarkable 
rock called I] Masso delle Fate, and resembling 
an immense square tower, inclines towards 
another rock of similar configuration. The in- 
termediate cavity forms a spacious grotto, and 
has a character of romantic seclusion which 
well accords with the popular tradition. Many 
curious details of the Tuscan fairies are inter- 
woven with the narratives of the rural improri- 
satort, some of whom possess no inconsidera- 
ble degree of erudition. The marvellous his- 
tory of Ferragosto and Calendi-Maggio, as re- 
lated on the first of May by a rustic narrator, 
was committed to paper by an intelligent tra- 
veller, who witnessed the festival of the Maio, 
at a farm-house near Florence, and from whose 
journal I have extracted this May-day adven- 
ture. 

“ Tempted by a beautiful spring morning, I 
rose early, and quitted Florence by the gate of 
Santa Croce. Passing the mills and the fall 
of the Arno, I followed the direction of the 
river, and gazed with delight upon the fresh 
and lovely landscape. A vine-covered hill was 
crowned with small and elegant villas, which 
stood in relief before the romantic cliffs of Fie- 
sole, still surmounted with Etruscan walls, and 
distinguished by the bold tower which serves 
as a belfry to the cathedral. 

“IT now began to observe that the fields 
were without labourers, and that every pea- 
sant I met was attired in holiday apparel, and 
proceeding with eager step, as if to some scene 
of festivity. Walking leisurely onward, I 
reached at length a tarm-house, before the 
door of which a young tree had just been plant- 
ed. Streamers and knots of ribands, adorned 
with tinsel, were suspended from the branches, 
and glittered gaily in the foliage; branches 
with similar adornments, and a crown of flow- 
ers, shaded one of the windows, and the air 
was resounding with the matin-music of seve- 
ral peasants. Suddenly the bowery window 
was opened, and three young peasant beauties, 
fresh and brilliant as the morning, appeared in 
picturesque costume, and repaid with graceful 
smiles the salutations of their friends and 
lovers. This pastoral scene reminded me that 
it was the first of May, and that the antique 
festival of Calendi Maggio was about to be ce- 
lebrated by these happy dwellers in the vale of 
Arno. Soon the rustic minstrels began a lively 
measure, the young people assembled before 
the house, and, joining hands, danced witha 
rapid and bounding movement round the May- 
tree, while the older peasants were busily ar- 
ranging breakfast upon a long table under the 
shade of a vine-trellice which served as a ves- 
tibule to the house. These pleasing groups 
formed a picture worthy of Teniers or Bassa- 
no, or rather of the more graceful pencil of 
Paolina Gauffier of Florence. Taking out my 
sketch-book, I began to draw the picturesque 
scene before me, and had nearly completed 
my pencil-sketch when I was discovered. Itm- 
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mediately the master of the house approached 
me, and, with looks of cordial kindness, invited 
me to join their rural festival. While I hesi- 
tated to comply, one of his daughters left the 
circling group, and, yong | her hand, in- 
vited me to join the dance. This temptation 
it was not in human nature to resist. I added 
another link to the chain of dancers, and we 
bounded round the May-tree with increased 
energy and rapidity. When the dance was 
concluded, I offered to my hosts the sketch I 
had made of their rustic festival, and it was ho- 
noured by immediate insertion in the frame of 
a coloured print representing the Wandering 
Jew! after which we sat down in cordial inti- 
macy to breakfast. A diminutive and grey- 
headed old man, who had enlivened our rural 
meal by many pleasant songs, which he accom- 
panied on the bass, was loudly summoned by 
the children after breakfast to tell them the 
wonderful history of Ferragosto, Calendi Mag- 
gio, and their sisters Befana and Mezza Qua- 
resima. iie yielded at length to the solicita- 
tions of tie whole party, to which 1 added 
mine, being curious to hear a specimen of the 
quaint and origina! eloquence of a rural impro- 
visatorc. Immediately the peasants hoisted 
the little man upon the table, crowned him 
with a cap of gilt paper, and invested him 
with a printed bed-quilt by way of mantle. 
The orator then grasped a wine-flask coated 
with plaited straw, and exclaimed :—‘ Ragazzi! 
Ragazze! e voi ultri tutti quanti, ascoltate !’ 
After a pause, during which he applied the 
bottle to his lips, he said, with an air of ludi- 
crous solemnity, ‘I had this true and pleasant 
history from Ferragosto himself. He told it 
me during his last appearance on earth, and I 
will give it you so exactly in his words and 
voice, that you may suppose him actually sit- 
ting before you.’ Then expanding his chest, 
and deepening his voice, he continued: ‘ Dun- 
ue io son Ferragosto!’ (Behold me then 

erragosto!) At these words the excited 
group became silent and motionless, and the 
children gazed with eager looks, and open 
mouths, upon Ferragosto, who now threw back | 
his head, elevated his shoulders to increase his 
bulk, expanded his arms, and, after looking 
gravely round the circle, began his recital, of 
which, however, I profess only to render the 
spirit, the language being in that burlesque 
style of the sixteenth century, which is endu- 
rable only in the original Italian. 

** There was once a great king named Char- 
lemagne, who was, besides, emperor of Rome. 
After many and many battles and conquests, 
he came into our country with a numerous 
retinue of great personages; and my father, 
although nothing but a sausage-maker of Bel- 
gioso, was one of the party. King Charle- 
magne prized men of talent in all classes of 
society; and my father, who was a distin- 
guished artist in his line, was made much of at 
court. Unfortunately, however, he died upon | 
the journey, after recommending his children 
to the paternal care of his good king and pa- 
tron,, whom we accompanied to Florence. 
The conqueror, who had destroyed so many 
cities, amused himself with rebuilding the city | 
of Flowers. He collected there the population | 
scattered through the neighbourhood; and | 
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many of his courtiers, to whom he granted 
feudal privileges, established themse!ves jn 
Florence, and contributed to the embellish. 
ment of this new metropolis. 

“ Before his departure, Charlemagne wish. 
ed to see the environs of Florence, and, being 
attracted by the high celebrity of the fairies of 
Fiesole, he went there with a numerous retj. 
nue, in which were my brother, my two sis. 
ters, and myself. When the court had arrived 
before the Buche delle Fate, at Fiesole, the 
emperor deposited there some rich presents; 
and, in return, he was most graciously re. 
ceived by the fairies, who granted an especial 
boon to every one of his attendants. They 
made the famous paladin Orlando invulnera- 
ble ; for it is altogether a mistake to say that 
he was born so. Maugis was endowed with 
all the knowledge requisite to make a good 
necromancer; and, in short, every one had 
some favour granted, except my youngest sis- 
ter Mezza Quaresima, who would not ask any, 
and was cruelly punished, as you shall hear 
anon. For my own share, I requested the fai- 
ries to make me immortal. Satisfied, howe- 
ver, with a brief existence every year, I begged 
only for a renewal of life during the first week 
of August, and conditioned that this period 
should become a festival, during which my re- 
turn to earth should be annually celebrated by 
rejoicings and banquets. You shail now hear 
how I terminate my annual existence. 1 go 
at midnight to the abode of the fairies, whose 
door is always open to me, and there I find a 
cask of wine, the delicious poison of which 
takes away my life. I drink and drink until I 
fall asleep, and then I expire in good faith, and 
very comfortably. On the day appointed for 
my resuscitation, the fairies bring me to life 
again in this manner. They cut open a large, 
fat, well-pickled sow, put me into the inside, 
and carefully stitch up the orifice. Then the 
fairies apply a melon to the pig’s snout, 
through which the grateful odour penetrates 
to my nostrils. Gradually I return to life; 
the sow is again cut open, and I jamp out of 
my grave as handsome and lively as ever. 

“ My brother Calendi Maggio was gifted 
with music, and ever since, the first *of May 
has been a festival on which the Tuscans ho- 
nour his memory by songs and May-trees. 
My eldest sister Befana had the audacity to 
beg that she might herself become a fairy, and 
her ambition was gratified on condition that 
every year, on the night of the sixth of Janu- 
ary, she would frighten the children by threat- 
ening to cut in two all those who plagued their 
nurses, or would not eat their porridge without 
pulling faces. My other sister, who unwisely 
rejected the proffered gifts of the fairies, had 
soon reason to repent; for, had she only asked 
permission to eat meat in Lent, she would 
have escaped a miserable death. During her 
pregnancy, she was seized at Mid-Lent with 
an irresistible Jonging for a Bologna sausage ; 
and, to make bad worse, she devoured it eager- 
ly, and without cooking. This heinous crime 
was discovered, betrayed, and pronounced un- 
pardonable. My poor sister was condemned 
to the dreadful punishment of being sawn in 
two, and the only remission granted was the 
privilege of dying incoguita in the garb of # 
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nun. In memory of this catastrophe, and in 
the Piazza Padella, the very spot where it took 

ce, the sad spectacle is renewed every vear 
at Mid-Lent, by sawing in two a wooden pup- 

t, which is still called the Monaca.” 

Ferragosto having finished the story of his 
family, which he had interrupted by frequent 
applications to his wine-flask, threw his gilt 
crown amidst the crowd of listeners, jumped 
down from the table, and took leave of his 
hosts, to attend his duty as a chorister in the 
next parish. At the same time I quitted the 
hospitable peasants, and accompanied him, fol- 
lowed by long repeated exclamations from the 
children of “ Viva Ferragosto, Calendi Mag- 
gio, e tutti quanti!” 

As we paced onward together, I questioned 
the old improvisatore as to the real origin of 
the festival of Calendi Maggio, and the garru- 
lous old man, pleased with the opportunity to 
display his erudition, gave me the following 
details. ‘“‘ The story 1 have just related,” he 
began, “is no invention of my own. The ma- 
terials are borrowed from the historian Buona- 
rotti, and, in the works of the Della Crusca 
academicians will be found the source of all 
the jokes, puns, and pasquinades, which the 

ple make on Ferragosto and his family. 
Their adventures belong to the tales called 
Fataggine in Italy, and Féeries in France, and 
they deserve a place in the ‘ Bibliothtque 
Bleue.’ The name of Calendi Maggio proves 
the ancient date of this festival, which is a re- 
lic of the old Roman custom of celebrating 
the calends of May. The songs composed for 
this occasion are called Maggiolate : the deco- 
rated tree, and the branches with which our 
rustic lovers decorate the windows of their fair 
ones, are called Maio. This annual festivity, 
which is preserved only in rural districts, was 
once celebrated in cities, and dignified by 
songs, dances, and feastings, which lasted se- 
veral days; for instance, the grand banquet of 
the first of May, given in the Portinari palace, 
where Dante fell in love. Evidence of the 
former prevalence of these festivals exists in 
the numerous inaggiolate composed by differ- 
ent authors, and amongst others by the magni- 
ficent Lorenzo de Medici, whose poems are not 
atall worse than those of a common citizen. 
One of his songs commences thus— 


Ben venga Maggio 

El gonfulon salvaggio: 
and in another, he thus alludes to these festi- 
vities— 

Se tu v appicare un maggio 

A qualcuna che tu ami. 


“One of the latest celebrations of this festi- 

val in Florence, was in 1612, when a Maio was 

lanted and sung before the Pitti palace, in 
onour of the Arch-Duchess of Austria. 

“The festival of Ferragosto, which is a relic 
of the Augustan games, is celebrated only in 
the states of Rome and Tuscany ; and the fes- 
tival of the Fierucolone, which is not mention- 
ed in the tale of Ferragosto is of unknown ori- 
gin. It takes place in Florence on the 7th of 

eptember, the day before the nativity of the 
Virgin, when the female peasants of Casentino 
and the mountains of Pistoia come to offer up 
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their prayers before the miraculous image 
of the Madonna dell’ Annonciata. During 
this festival the streets of Florence, and es- 
pecially those near L’Annonciata, present the 
appearance of a city given up to fire and plun- 
der. Crowds of boys run about shaking their 
blazing fierucolone, which are torches of oiled 
paper fixed at the end of long reeds. These 
noisy urchins pursue each other with sticks, 
and the streets resound with shrill whistles 
and the clangeur of pieces of old metal, accom- 
panied by the discordant shouts and howlings 
of the populace. There is in this strange fes- 
tivity a remarkable affinity with the game of 
torches celebrated in ancient days at Athens. 
The players ran about the city with torches; 
which they transferred to each other, without 
pausing in their career; and those who ceased 
to run, or whose torches were extinguished, 
were hooted at and even beaten by the popu- 
lace. Lucretius drew from this game a simile, 
which he applied to the course of human life, 
and the rapid extinction of successive genera- 
tions :— 
“ Et quasi cursores, vite lampada tradunt.” 


Here the chorister of Belgioso concluded 
his dissertation. We had reached the door of 
his parish church, where we exchanged a 
friendly adieu, and I proceeded on the road to 
Fiesole. 


To gain an accurate knowledge of the devo- 
tional superstitions of Italy, the Protestant tra- 
veller must for a time divest himself of his 
Protestantism, or he will be unable to discri- 
minate between an authorized belief and a po- 
pular superstition. In my investigation of 
these absurdities, I shall therefore avoid all re- 
ference to clerical abuses, and confine myself 
to those aberrations of a miracle-hunting peo- 
ple, which the Romish church neither excites 
nor sanctions; and that the papal government 


| often checks and punishes these ridiculous ex- 


plosions of valgar superstition may be proved 
by instances,—to one of which I was accident- 
ally a witness. Passing one evening through 
a narrow strect in Rome, called La Sabina, I 
saw before a recess a tumultuous crowd of 
people, intermingled with the papal gens- 
d’armes, who were endeavouring to disperse 
them. Inquiring from an inhabitant the cause 
of this agitation, 1 heard that the recess had 
been long occupied by an image of the Ma- 
donna, which was deemed so unimportant that 
few passengers deigned to raise their hats be- 
fore her shrine. This evening, two women 
conversing in the recess, accidentally looked 
at the Madonna's face, and saw her eyes mov- 
ing with an expression of sadness, sometimes 
upturned to heaven, and then down upon the 
gazers, who fell upon their knees, and called 
out, “A miracle! a miracle!” Immediately 
the neighbours crowded to the spot, the pas- 
sengers collected round them, and the tale of 
wonder was rapidly circulated through every 
quarter of the city. Soon, however, the in- 
quisition, as head of the police, sent the gens- 
d'armes to the spot, with orders to extinguish 
the Madonna's two tapers, and to disperse the 

ople. This violent interference roused the 
indignation of the credulous Romans, many of 
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whom, in the true spirit of martyrdom, allowed 
themselves to be arrested. 

To this instance of popular superstition, the 
iegend of the Pantheon Madonna is an appro- 
priate appendage. The nowmiraculons image 
of Santa Maria della Rotonda had long been 
inactive and unimportant; but one onal lamp 
shone dimly before her altar, which now blazes 
with the light of innumerable tapers; and not 
even one votive offering adorned her person, 
which is now loaded with hearts, crowns, 
bracelets, and necklaces. One day the custos 
of the Pantheon had forgotten to feed the Ma- 
donna’s lamp with oil, and towards evening, 
after the doors were closed, the sacred flame 
expired. Suddenly the people in the piazza 
heard from within the church a loud complain- 
ing voice call out, “ Ogliot Oglio!” The lis- 
teners hastened to the custos; the doors of the 
sanctuary were opened, the want of oil was 
discovered, and the miracle loudly proclaimed. 
The custos narrowly escaped from the violence 
of the crowding worshippers, and on the same 
night tapers were lighted round the altar of 
the insulted image, which ever since has heal- 
ed the sick, forgiven sins, and worked all sorts 
of miracles. I collected these details from the 
people, but how far the miracle was acknow- 
ledged by the Romish church, I could not as- 
certain. 

Vere the legends of the numerous images 
which patronise the provincial cities of Italy 
investigated, the votive offerings appended to 
each would reveal miracles surpassing those | 
have related. These images were doubtless 
originally placed in the churches of Italy as 
substitutes for the protecting gods of Heathen- 
ism. In Rome, the miraculous statue of St. 
Peter replaced the Jupiter Capitolinus, the 
bronze of which is said to have furnished mate- 
rials for the image of the Christian saint; al- 
though Zoega, the Swede, one of the most 
acute and learned of modern antiquarians, as- 
serts that the image of St. Peter is the antique 
statue of an anonymous Roman Senator. 

Most of the churches of modern Rome were 
built upon the foundations of ancient temples; 
in like manner, Catholic observances were 
grafted upon old Roman superstitions, and sta- 
tues of Jupiter and Venus required only the 
substitution of new heads to become objects of 
Christian veneration as saints and Madonnas. 
Of these various adoptions Rome supplies 
abundant examples. Where, for instance, is 
the difference between the Votiva Paries of the 
ancient and modern Romans? Did not models 
ofarms and legs, with records of their cure, 
once hang upon the walls of the Temple of Es- 
culapius, on the Tiber island, as they do now 
near the images of wonder-working saints and 
Madonnas? The heathen Romans, after es- 
cape from shipwreck, hung pictures of the tem- 
pest, and sometimes also their sea-drenched 
apparel in the temple of Neptune, or made the 
votive offering of a miniature marble galley to 
Jupiter Redux. Now the returning traveller 
offers to S. Rocco, or to S. Antonio Abbate, or 
to some Madonna, a gaudy painting of his pe- 
rilous adventures. On Monte Celio, and on the 
spot where once stood the temple of the home- 
guiding Zeus, S. Maria della Navicella is now 
worshipped. Before her small temple Leo X., 
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either as a Christian or a classical enthusiast, 
affixed a small marble ship, in token of grati- 
tude for his escape from a storm ; and from the 
ground beneath fragments of antique votive 
ships have been excavated. 

On the north side of the Palatine Mount, 
and where, according to tradition, Romulus 
and Remus were nourished by the she-wolf, 
stood the temple of the deified Romulus, in 
which was the statue of the suckling wolf. To 
this temple the mothers of ancient _ ‘oo car- 
ried their sickly children, and their faith de. 
rived healing from their wonder-working hero, 
The rotunda of 8S. Teodord now occupies the 
same spot, and the healing powers of the hea- 
then have been transferred to his Christian 
substitute, for here only do the Roman mothers 
pray for the convalescence of their sick chil- 
dren, as in ancient days their progenitors pray- 
ed to the founder of their city. 

The Pantheon, once the temple of all the 
gods, was converted into a temple of all the 
martyrs, by Pope Boniface, who interred twen- 
ty-eight loads of relics under the high altar, 
The bronze rozettes of the dome were melted 
by the Barbarini Pope, Urban VIII., who recast 
them into cannon, into decorations for his tomb, 
and into the Baldachin of St. Peter’s. In mo- 
dern times, this magnificent rotunda has been 
metamorphosed into a temple of all the artists 
by Canova, whose wealth and chisel have so 
thickly peopled the niches with marble poets, 
painters, sculptors, architects, and musicians, 
that he has hardly left room enough for his 
own bust. 

In ancient Rome, the consul or pretor 
touched the heads of manumitted slaves with 
his red, in token of their release from slavery; 
and in modern Rome, the penitentiary gives a 
similar tap with a stick to the penitent after 
confession, and thereby releases him from the 
bondage of sin. 

On the first of May, the Roman children 
place upon a chair before the house-door a pup- 
pet of the Madonna, crowned with a garland. 
Every passenger is then applied to for a dona- 
tion in the following verse, which is sung by 
the little beggars: 


* Belli, Belli Giovanotti, 
Che mangiate pasticiotti 
E bevete del buon vino 
Un guattrin sull’ altarino.” 


On the calends of May, the foundation festi- 
val of the altars of the Lares prestites was ce- 
lebrated in all the houses of ancient Rome. The 
Lararium, bearing the small household gods, 
was decked on this occasion with fresh gar- 
lands of flowers and foliage, and modern anti- 
quarians believe that the custom of the Roman 
children is a relic of the ancient festival. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of si- 
milar coincidences; I shall conclude, however, 
with one of many instances of Neapolitan su- 
perstition. The Neapolitan sailors never go to 
sea without a box of small images or puppets, 
some of which are patron saints, inherited from 
their progenitors, while others are more mo- 
dern, but of tried efficacy in the hour of peril. 
When a storm overtakes the vessel, the sailors 
leave her to her fate, and bring upon deck the 
box of saints, one of which is held up, and loud- 
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ly prayed to for assistance. The storm, how- 
ever, increases, and the obstinate or powerless 
saint is veh ntly abused, and thrown upon 
the deck. Others are held up, prayed to, 
abused, and thrown down in succession, until 
the heavens become more propitious. The 
storm abates, all danger disappears, the saint 
last prayed to acquires the reputation of mira- 
culous efficacy, and, after their return to Na- 
ples, is honoured with prayers. 
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From the Poetical Sketch Book. 


THE ACROPOLIS, AT ATHENS. 


Buve-ryep Athena! what a dream wert thou! 

Oh! what a glory hover'd o’er thy shrine. — 

Thy hill, where darker error nestles, now! 

Yet art thou hallowed, though no more divine! 

The worship of all noblest hearts is thine — 

Though the dull Moslem haunts the sacred 
earth 

Where sprung the olive o’er its bower of vine, 

And watch’d above thine own Cecropia’s birth! 

Truth, that should chase such dreams, were 
surely little worth! 

For oh! thou art the very purest thought 

That fable. e’er conceived !—and, on thy hill— 

Thine own blue hill—where time and Turk 
have wrought, 

In vain, to break the spell that lingers still,— 

The heart that owns a better faith may kneel, 

Nor wrong his creed, while bending o'er the 
sod 

Where — men like gods, in act and 
will— 

Are made immortal, by the wizard rod 

Of him whose every thought aspired to be a 


god! 


Mount of the free—Olympus of the earth! 
Fair as a temple—lonely as a tomb! 
Shall the dark robber rear his household hearth, 
Where fabled gods contended for a home !— 
Those bright abstractions of a truth to come !— 
No, by the gift Trazene’s monarch gave! 
No, by thy wither’d olive’s early bloom! 
The sea-god’s offering calls upon thy brave— 
Mount, and replant the tree, once more, upon 

the Moslem’s grave! 


——_—— 


From the Poetical Sketch Book. 
CLEOPATRA. 


AFTER DANBY’S PICTURE OF THE EGYPTIAN 
QUEEN EMBARKING ON THE CYDNUS. 


The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 

Burned on the water: the poop was beaten gold: 

Purple the sails; and so perfumed that i 
The winds were love-sick with them: the oars were sil- 


ver 
Which to the tune of flutes k stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. Shakespeare. 


Frores in the sunny air! 

And harps in the porphyry halls ! 

And a low, deep hum—like a people's prayer— 
With its heart-breathed swells and falls! 
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And an echo,—like the desart's call,— 
Flung back to the shouting shores! 

And the river's ripple, heard through all, 
As it plays with the silver oars! 

The sky is a gleam of gold! 
And the amber breezes float, 
Like thoughts to be dreamed of—but never told, 
Around the dancing boat! 

She has stepped on the burning sand! 

And the thousand tongues are mute! 

And the Syrian strikes, with a trembling hand, 
The strings of his gilded lute! 

And the £thiop’s eart throbs loud and high, 
Beneath his white symar, 

And the Lybian kneels, as he meets her eye, 
Like the flash of an Eastern star! 


The gales may not be heard, 

Yet the silken streamers quiver, 

And the vessel shoots—like a bright-plumed 
bird,— 

Away—down the golden river! 

Away by the lofty mount! 

And away by the lonely shore! 

And away by the gushing of many a fount, 

Where fountains gush no more !— 

Oh! for some warning vision, there, 

Some voice that should have spoken 

Of climes to be laid waste and bare, 

And glad, young spirits broken! 

Of waters dried away, 

And hope and beauty blasted! 

—That scenes so fair, and hearts so gay, 

Should be so early wasted! 


A dream of other days !— 

That land is a desart, now! 

And grief grew up to dim the blaze 
Upon that royal brow! 

The whirlwind’s burning wing hath cast 
Blight on the marble plain, 

And sorrow—like the Simoon—past 
O’er Cleopatra’s brain! 


Too like her fervid clime, that bred 

Its self-consuming fires,— 

Her breast—like Indian widows—fed 

Its own funereal pyres! 

—Not such the song her minstrels sing,— 
‘«* Live beauteous, and forever!” 

As the vessel darts, with its purple wing, 
Away—down the golden river! 


—_— 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


THE MURDERER'S DEATH. 


One of the most sudden and violent storms 
of rain and thunder I ever remember, surprised 
me about an hour after sunset, when hugging 
myself with the thoughts of a beautiful moon- 
light night after a shower, which I thought 
would clear the air, and moderate the tropical 
heat of the weather. It was a grand sight, that 
thunder storm; and, though attended at the 
time with not a little danger, I still look back 
upon it with a feeling of awe, as realizing some 
of my wild reveries and day-dreams about 
chaos, and the war of the angels, and the de- 
luge. 

2C 
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The sun went down amidst a sea of fiery- 
looking clouds, while a fresh breeze springing 


up unexpectedly from the north-east, came | 


sweeping over the waste of moor and bog, 
lriving before it a dark grey gigantic mass, 
more like a chain of uprooted mountains tra- 
velling through the air, than an assemblage of 
unsubstantial vapour. When right over head, 
the canopy of clouds settled and paused, the 
breeze lulled, then died away in faint irregular 
noanings, until all was as still as if Nature 
herself was holding her breath for awe. Then 
the clouds opened like the rending of a veil, 
giving to view, not a flash, or a sheet of light- 
ning, but something like a mighty conflagra- 
tion of blasting, supernatural light, accompa- 
nied, not fallowed, by a crash as if ten millions 
of angelic chariots were chasing the ruined 
host of Lucifer from the uttermost verge of 
heaven into the bottomless abyss of the damn- 
ed. The blackness that followed the roar of 
the thunder was so sudden and startling, that 
for an instant I thought I was struck blind for 
my daring hardihood, in looking with a bold 
and over-curious eye at the awful and danger- 
ous mysteries of elemental strife; but again the 
clouds rolled back like mighty gates, again the 
lightning sprang forth, and the thunder pealed, 
and then, down, through the pitchy darkness, 
came a flood, a cataract, a Niagara of rain, 
such as never since the days of Noah deluged 
an unfortunate bog-trotter like myself. I 
plunged and floundered through the solid sheet 
of water, until I got to an elevated situation, 
and there I sat down upon a rock, for as for pro- 


ceeding until the rain lightened, the thing was | 


out of the question. 

1 suppose about two hours passed in this 
agreeable situation ; at length, as if more from 
want of means than inclination, the torrent 
abated: and, though the rain still fell in what 
would be counted a very severe shower under 
ordinary circumstances, yet, as it no longer 
threatened to beat me to the ground, and then 
float me off to the nearest river, I judged it ex- 


pedient not to pursue my route, for that as I | 


told you I had voluntarily lost, but to seek the 
shelter of the nearest cabin, and there wait 
until the friendly morning should come with 
its welcome “ rade mecum” to throw new light 
upon the subject, and help me out of my di- 
lemma. 

I had not proceeded more than half a mile, 
when the sullen voice of rushing water warned 


- . . . I 
me of the proximity of a mountain stream, | 
swollen to a dangerous torrent by the heavy | 
tains. Steering myself cautiously by the sound, | 


I] reached what seemed to be a rude by-path; 
and not being in a very fastidious mood, I was 
right well pleased at finding myself in a few 
minutes in front of a ruinous looking hovel, 
through whose manifold chinks a faint light 
glimmered, notwitlistanding the lateness of the 
hour. 

Knowing that the part of the country I was 


in was free from disturbance, though the em- | 
— in the south- | 


bera of insurrection still 
ern counties of Ireland, the worst I apprehend- 
ed from intruding into the cabin at that unsea- 
sonable hour, was finding myself amidst the or- 
gies of a knot of bibacious peasants, enjoying 
the festivities of a “ Shebean,” anglice, house 
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of concealment; that is to say, a house where 

people get drunk in secret, not because the act 
| is disgraceful or frowned at by the law, but 
because the whiskey is of that illegal description 
I have spoken of already; and as I well know 
the manners and language of the people, and 
have not in the least the look of a gauger, I ap- 
prehended no danger beyond that of being 
obliged to join in the debauch, my scruples 
about which, to say the truth, the rain had in 
a great measure washed away; so I saluted 
the door with the half-confident, half-diffident 
knock of an unexpected guest, sure that what- 
ever difficulties he may encounter in getting 
admittance, when once fairly in he can make 
himself welcome. 

Several minutes passed without any notice 
being taken of my application. I thought the 
light appeared to move; but, though J listened 
attentively, I could not hear the slightest noise, 
except a low snoring, as of one in a drunken 
sleep. “I must disturb these revellers,” thought 
I, “unless I can reconcile myself to passing 
the night in the bog, in preference to interrupt- 
ing their géntle slumbers.” So, forthwith, I 
assailed the door, hand and foot, after a fashion 
calculated to satisfy the inmates that if they 
took much more time to consider before they 
made up their minds to admit me in the usual 
way, | was likely to save them all further trou- 
ble on the subject, by effecting an entrance 
into their respectable mansion in the manner 
of house-breakers and heroes: that is to say, by 
storm. A harsh-voiced female instantly ac- 
knowledged the force of my reasoning, with 
“ Asy—asy—take your time—ye’re always in 
a hurry,” at the same instant opening the door 
so suddenly and readily, that be the sleepers 
whom they might, it was quite clear that she 
was not one of them. I never, in the course of 
my life, saw so repulsive-looking a being as 
that woman. Her age might be about five-and- 
thirty ; her strong-built, muscular figure, rose 
so considerably above the female height, as to 
give her the appearance of a man in disguise, 
and the harshness of her voice in some mea- 
sure countenanced the idea; but her features, 
stamped more deeply than any I have ever seen 
before or since, with the indelible traces of 
fierce and evil passions and a licentious life, 
were those of a woman. Her dress was squa- 
lid and neglected ; her long hair, once as black 
as jet, but now tinged with grey, less as it 
seemed from years, than from the premature 
old age of misery and care, and, it might be, 
guilt, hung in matted elf-locks over her face 
and shoulders. In one hand she held a candle, 
and cautiously shaded it from the wind with 
| the other, so that the light fell full upon her 

face and figure, while I remained in the shade; 
| and in spite of all I have said, and though I re- 

peat that I never saw a human being from 
whom I felt so much inclined to draw back, 
with that undefinable, instinctive feeling, which 
seems implanted in us by Nature to give warn- 
ing of the approach of guilt, yet 1 could not 
help seeing that, changed as they were, that 
face and figure had once been beautiful and 
majestic ; but, as it was, so strong were the 
traces of recent and powerful emotion, that she 
| looked more like a witch, disturbed from some 

damned rite, than the poverty-stricken tenant 
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of an Irish cabin. I suppose I need hardly tell 
you, that in the minute description I have 
given you, | have embodied much more than 
the first impression of my hasty glance when 
the cabin door was flung open; but, | promise 
you, enough occurred afterwards, to fix all I 
saw that night in my recollection to the long- 
est day I have to live. ‘“ Come in,” 
too busily occupied in shading the candle from 
the gust of wind, to bestow a glance on me, 
« Ye needn’t be afeard of disturbin’ him now— 
come in quick, and shut the door.” Though I 
saw that she evidently mistook me for some 
one she expected, I did as I was desired, and 
then turning round from the closed door, our 
eyes met for the first time. The woman drew 
back a step or two, and holding up the light, 
eyed me in silence from head to foot with a 
most sinister look. ‘ Who the devil are ye?” 
said she at last, “ and what d’ye want here this 
hour of the night ?”—“ My good woman,” said 


said she, | 





I,“Iam a stranger, and | only want a little | 
shelter until daylight.”— Your good woman! | 
Who tould ye | was a good woman ?—don’'t be- | 


lieve them the next thing they tell ye. 
you're a stranger, and only want shelther— 


And | 


throth, an’ I dare say, or it’s not here ye’dcome | 


to look for it.” Just then the snoring noise I 
spoke of, and which seemed to come from a 
pallet in a corner of the cabin, ceased abruptly. 
The woman walked slowly to the side of the 
bed. Upon it lay a man stretched on his back 
at fulllength. She felt his temples, and his 
side, as if to ascertain if pulsation remained, 
holding the light close to his face ; but a single 
glance at his distorted features was enough to 
show that he had, that instant, passed the final 
and bitter agony of death. She set down the 
candle at the head of the corpse, and stood for 
an instant with her hands folded and her lips 
moving. Then turning abruptly to me,—“ Are 
ye a ministher ?”* said she, “ because, if ye are, 
say some o’ yer prayers: any body’s prayers ‘il 
be betther nor mine.” I assured her that though 
i did not belong to the sacred profession, yet I 
sincerely compassionated her desolate condi- 
tion, and would willingly assist her ‘to the ut- 
most of my power, taking out my purse at the 
same time as the best and shortest proof of my 
sincerity. My sirgular companion bent on me 
a look of solemnity not unmixed with scorn. 
“Put up your purse, young man,” said she, 
“and leave off condolin’ me. I don’t want your 
money—an’ I’m not in grief. But mind what 
I'm sayin’. Ye say ye want shelther till day- 
light—take my warnin’, and go look for it 
somewhere else, or maybe ye’ll never see day- 
light again—lave the place—there’s neither 
loock nor grace in it.” “* Why,” said I, “ what 
danger can happen to me from remaining here 
forafew hours? You are alone, I suppose.”— 
“ Yes,” replied she, sternly: “ yes—I am alone 
—here, and in the world—but I'll soon be 
where there’s company enough.” She paused 
for a moment, as if to master her feelings, and 
recall and eollect her scattered thoughts; and 
so wild and convulsed was the expression of 
her countenance, while, with a powerful effort, 
and without uttering word or groan, she con- 





clergymen are so called by the lower classes. 





* In most parts of Ireland the Protestant | which tears the soul out of the body, and the 
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trolled an obvious tendency to something like 
epilepsy, that, for the instant, I was afraid both 
mind and body would give way in the struggle, 
and, with an impulse of pity which I could not 
check, I caught her in my arms to prevent her 
from falling on the floor. The effect of this 
trifling act, not of kindness, but mere humani- 
ty, was magical. The touch of human sympa- 
thy struck to the fountain of her grief like the 
wand of the prophet to the waters of the rock: 
and the unhappy creature burst into a flood of 
tears, so passionate, vehement, and overpower- 
ing, that it resembled rather a struggle of na- 
ture for life and death, than any ebullition of 
mortal grief I had ever beheld. At last, when 
the hysterical sobbing suffered her to articulate 
—Y’re the first,” said she, “ that spoke a kind 
word, or looked a kind look at me for many a 
long day, and may God Almighty grant ye an 
innocent life and a happy death, and may the 
Heavens be ye’re bed for the same. Many and 
many a weary hour I've been prayin’ to be able 
to cry, an’ I didn’t think there was a tear left 
in my heart; but God was good to me, and 
gaye me leave to cry at last; so let me alonea 
little, an’ I'll be betther by and by.” I saw, of 
course, that the best thing I could do was to 
let Nature take her own time, so I turned away 
from her at once, and employed myself in ex- 
amining the cabin itself. 

Every thing that met my eye in this house 
of death, spoke of the most abject, hopeless 
poverty: that state of self-abandonment and 
despair, when the wretch gives up the contest 
with his destiny, and sullenly resigns himself 
to his doom. <A low ruinous partition had di- 
vided the cabin into two rooms; but the door 
and door-frame were gone, and the greater part 
of the partition itself had fallen down and cum- 
bered the floor, from which the inmates had 
not even taken the trouble of shovelling it 
away, though, to all appearance, it had remain- 
ed there a considerable time. The entire fur- 
niture consisted of two or three broken stools, a 
crazy dresser, ungarnished by a sing!e plate, a 
large wooden chest, and the wretched pallet 
where the dead man lay; and so scanty was 
the covering of bed-clothes that lay upon the 
body, that 1 could judge of his proportions al- 
most as well as if he were naked. Though 
emaciated, either by hunger, or wasting sick- 
ness, he had evidently been a man of a most 
powerful frame. He appeared to be several 
years older than his wretched companion; and 
if ever I saw “ Despair and die!” written by 
the mortal agony of an abandoned villain, it 
was on the brow of that man. In his wildest 
reveries, Dante never dreamed any thing half 
so horrible. I could have thought that the 
guilty spirit had been suffered, for an instant, 
to return from the place of doom to whisper 
the awful secrets of the grave to its cold com- 
panion; or, that half in life and half in death, 
while looking down into the gulf, before the 
final spring, it had left (like the footsteps of a 
suicide on the brink of a precipice, stamped 
deep with the energy of his fatal plunge,) the 
appalling traces of its despair on the senseless 
clay it had abandoned,—so intense and power- 
ful was the painful expression of the final pang 


mental spiritual horror of the soul itself at the 
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thoughts of the doom to which it was about to 
be borne on the wings of death. I turned, 
shuddering, from the ghastly corpse, as from a 
dark vision of hell. 

By this time my companion had recovered 
her self-possession to a degree I could scarcely 
have expected from what i had seen her suffer. 
Her features, which were as pale as those of 
the dead, had lost their struggling and convul- 
sive expression ; her mien and manner had no 
longer the abrupt, energetic sternness which 
at first attracted my attention, but were so- 
lemn, and marked with the natural dignity 
which a strong mind, when excited by danger, 
or emergency, or any other impulse sufficient 
to awaken its powers, communicates to the 
tone and bearing of its possessor, be his state 
or station what it may, thereby lifting, as it 
were, in the crisis when a leader is required, 
the master spirit above the heads of the 
throng, and placing him in an attitude of com- 
mand. Her eye was calm and settled, but full 
of serious purpose. “ Young man,” said she, 
“ it was in an unloocky hour that ye came to 
the house o’ sin, to see a bad man die an un- 
happy death, without priest, nor prayer, nor 
friend, to say a blessed word, nor heart to 
think a holy thought, an’ make his way asy. 
If ye had taken my word, and gone ye're way 
when I bid ye first, it might have been betther 
for you, maybe, but worse for me ; for I'd have 
missed the only kind eye that ’ill ever look on 
me in this world agin—but mind me now, for 
the time is short. There's thim comin’ that 


‘id cut the priest’s throath afore the althar ov 
God for a goolden guinea, let alone the money 
in ye’re purse, an’ the watch in ye're pocket, 


an’ thim chains o’ goold ye have twisted about 
ye, like a lady, jist as if ye wanted to coax 
somebody to murther ye ; an’ him that’s lyin’ 
dead afore ye ‘id be the first to do it if God 
‘id let him—ye’ve stayed here, any how, till 
it’s safer for ye to wait on till mornin’, an’ take 
chance, than venthur out o’ th’ door whin may- 
be, every step ye'd take ’id be to meet thim 
that hould ye’re tongue—iv ye stir, or 
spake, ye’re time’s come—here they are”— 
and, sure enough, I heard the voices and fvot- 
steps of several men approaching the hut. Si- 
lently, but with the speed of lightning, the wo- 
man passed two strong rough wooden bars, 
such as I had never seen in a cabin before, 
across the door, secured them in their respect- 
ive staples, and then sitting down near the 
dead body, commenced singing a low, monoto- 
nous song, something like a nurse's lullaby. 
Her arrangements were scarcely completed, 
when the dreaded visiters reached the door. 
Something had happened to tickle their fan- 
cies, for they were laughing boisterously, and 
continued in noisy merriment for a few mi- 
nutes before any of them thought of knocking. 
During this time, I watched the face of my 
mysterious hostess, without taking my eyes 
from her for a second ; though she never in- 
terrupted her melancholy, moaning lay, yet 
her eyes, fixed on the door as if they would 
ierce through it, her erect attitude of watch- 
al attention, and the air of coolness and 
promptitude with which she had made her 
simple preparation for defence, satisfied me, 
that be my dangers what they might, treache- 
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y was not among the number—at last one of 
the party knocked for admittance—* Who's 
there?” said my companion, in the same harsh 
tone with which she had first addressed me. 
“It's me—it’s all of us,” growled a brutal 
voice from without. ‘ Open the door, an’ be 
damned t’ye, an’ dont be keepin’ us in the 
could rain.”—“ Ye can’t come in, Larry,” re. 
plied my hostess, coolly. ‘ An’t he dead yit” 
exclaimed the other : “ blood an’ turf, let us in 
quick, we've got what'll put life in him in a 
hurry.”’— The breath’s lavin’ him while ye're 
spakin’,” answered my companion, “ an’ no. 
thin’ ye have can stop id, an’ the sight o’ ye 
will brin’ bad loock ; divil resave the one o’ 
ye'll see him till he’s Jaid out, thin yez can do 
no harm.”*—“ Ye'll not let us in—ye’ll not let 
us in, won't ye ?”’ shouted half a dozen voices; 
“ brake the door, boys.” —* An’ then iv ye do,” 
cried the woman in the same tone, springing 
to her feet, and snatching a blunderbuss from 
under the bed, “ye'll go out stiffer nor ye 
come in; for, by the cross, I'll blow the head 
off the first o’ ye that stirs a fut in here this 
blessed night.” As she passed to the door, 
with the cool, fierce look of one determined to 
execute her threat, she turned for an instant 
towards me. Notwithstanding her sneer at 
my effeminate chains, I had better means of 
protecting them than she imagined. I never 
go altogether unarmed on a wild pedestrian 
ramble, for as my habits on those occasions are 
very erratic, [ cannot even guess where, or in 
what strange scene night-fall may find me : so 
that on the present occasion I had within my 
waistcoat an ancient and trusty friend, name- 
ly, a dirk: not a midshipman’s miniature 
sword, but a small, stout, substantial eight 
inch blade, that a strong hand might drive 
through a deal plank—and I need hardly tell a 
cool active man that such a weapon is the best 
possible one ina scuffle. When she saw me 
with this unsheathed in my hand, prepared to 
second whatever she might do, her eyes actu- 
ally flashed fire. ‘ Stab the tall, black-lookin’ 
one first,’ whispered she, her mouth so close 
to my ear that - voice sounded within m 
head like an uttered thought of my own mind, 
rather than an advice from without ; “ make 
sure ov him iv they brake in, he’s the activest 
an’ the worst ov all. Boys,” said she, when 
close to the door, “what do yez want? is it 
proper or dacent for yez to be wantin’ to come 
into the place where the corpse is, the minute 
the breath’s out ov it? it id be fitter for ye to go 
an’ sind Biddy Oulaghan to me to help an’ lay 
it out, nor to come rioting this away afore the 
wake.”—* Throth, an’ that’s thrue for ye,” re- 
plied another and a graver voice ; “ an divil a 
one o’ the best o’ ye, boys, I'll let stir in to-night 
till the wimmin lays him out, and makes him 
dacent an’ fit to be seen—so come along an’ 
sind Biddy ;” and instantly, though not with- 
out some gruff murmurs, the siege was broken 
up, and the party retired. 

When I thought they were out of ear-shot, 





* In Ireland, the corpse is never exposed to 
view until it has been washed and dressed, or 
to speak in the usual phrase, “laid out ;” any 
intrusion before that time, is counted to the 
last degree indelicate. 
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| out ov her room an’ goin’ on to the kitchen all 


I was about to speak, but the instant I articu- 
Jated a sound, my companion laid her hand on | 
my mouth, and with a fierce gesture motioned 
me to be silent. Scarcely had she done so, 
when a low whisper of “ Molly—Molly,” close | 
to the door, tuld me that her caution was not 
without reason. ‘ Well, what is it?” replied 
she, sinking her own voice to the same key 
with that of the whisperer. “The boys are 
gone on to Biddy’s, as I bid thim, an’ I stopped | 
toax ye iv ye wouldn't like a dhrop ov whiskey 
to comfort ye in the could an’ the grief, ye | 
r crathur.”—‘ An’ there’s nobody wid ye, | 
an’ ye wont want to cross the door, Micky?” | 
inquired my hostess. “ The never a sowl wid 
me, an’ I wouldn’t go in iv ye axed me till the 
wake,” replied he, in an offended tone, as if | 
hurt at his politeness being called in question. 
While unbarring the door with one hand, with 
the other she drew me behind it, so as to put 
me completely out of view, and holding it 
ajar, took from the hand of her condoling vi- 
sitera bottle. ‘ Did he go asy ?” said he, ina 
voice intended to be very sympathetic, but | 
which resembled the subdued growling of a | 
mastiff over a bone. “ He was in grate pain, 
ravin’ an’ dhramin’ about the bloody bill-hook 
last night,—he died as hard as ever man died,” | 
said she, “ an’ hg Oe the way you'll strug- | 
gle on the gallows, Micky; bud away wid ye, | 


an’ send Biddy down afore he gets stiff; and 
without further ceremony, she shut the door in 
his face. 

From a dark nook she produced two horn 
goblets and a pitcher of water, and knocking 


off the neck of the bottle she had received from 
her last visiter, invited me by her example to 
taste its contents; and let bons vivants say 
what they please about Clos de Vougert, La 
Fitte or Sillery, there never was a draught so 
much to my mind after the fatigue, the deluge, 
and the excitation of that night, as the copious 
libation of whiskey and water with which I 
forthwith refreshed my inward man. “ Ye 
want to know who I am, and where ye are,” 
said my singular hostess when I had finished 
my draught ; “I see it in ye’re eye, an’ so ye 
shall: ye’re in the house ov a man that might | 
have been a dacent labourer, and the father ov 

a lively, healthy family, and the husband of an 
honest wife,” and here her voice faltered for | 
an instant, ““but he had a bad dhrop in his | 
heart that wouldn’t let him come to good. I | 
listened to him, an’ he made me a fool an’ a 
disgrace to my people; an’ he listened to the | 
divil, an’ spilt his masther’s blood for the lucre 

ov gain; but the judgment’s come at last. I 

was a dacent, innocent girl, when first I met | 
him that’s there—look at me now, an’ see what | 
he’s made me—but that’s not what I want to | 
talk about. It’s now eleven years, last Mi- 

chaelmas, sence him an’ | were livin’ in the 

sarvice ov Mr. Daly, a farmer, and a kind mas- 

ther he was; an’ there come a girl out ov the 

county Mathe into the same sarvice, an’ she } 
wasn’t in it two days, when she come in the | 
morning in a thrimble ov fright to Miss Daly, 

and toald her that she dhramed that the mas- 

ther an’ misthress were murthered in bed by a | 
man that she knew the face ov well, and that | 
the dhrame was too sharp a dhrame, not to | 
come for a warning. Miss Daly was walkin’ | 
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the time, never mindin’ a word the girl was 
sayin’, for she had a bould heart an’ didn't mind 
dhrames no more nor if she wasa Jew. Inthe 
kitchen were the labourin’ men all at break- 
fast, an’ him,” pointing to the corpse, “ alon 

wid the rest; an’ as the girl passed throu 

after Miss Daly, the moment she saw him she 
screeched, and ran out as fast as a hare from 
the dogs; an’ when Miss Daly axed her what 
ailed her to make her behave that way, she 
told her that the murtherer she saw in her 
dhrame was sittin’ in the kitchen, an’ iv he 
wasn't turned off that instant minute she’d 


| lave the sarvice that very day. An angry girl 


Miss Daly was to hear her talk that way, and 
tould her to go as fast as she liked, and go she 
did. Three nights afther that the dhrame 
came thrue, and the masther and the misthress 
were killed in their bed—Oh! the kind mis- 
thress that never closed her eyes on her pillow 
with an angry thought agin mortal breathin’. 
Am I belyin’ ye?” said she, stepping fiercely 
up to the corpse, “ Didn't 1 curse ye on my 
bended knees, when ye wakened me up wid 
your bloody hands to tell me what ye had 
done? Didn’tI tell ye that bad loock an’ mis- 
fortin’ id stick to you an’ yours to ye’re grave, 
an’ that nothin’ that touched ye id thrive? An 
isn’t the curse come thrue ? Where’s my child, 
my beautiful boy, that sickened from that very 
hour, as if he was sthruck wid an evil eye? 
Where’s my ould father, that died ov a broken 
heart wid the shame ye brought upon me? and 
where, oh, where is the innocent thoughts that 
used keep me singin’ for joy the live-long day, 
an’ I listenin’ to the birds in the threes, an’ 
lookin’ at the deer in the park, an’ gatherin’ 
the flowers on the hill, an’ thinkin’ nothin’ that 
wasn’t good an’ happy? An’ where is that 
quiet sleep that never come near me from the 
day I knew ye, an’ never will ’ti!l I’m laid in 
my grave? an’ the sooner that blessed hour 
comes the betther, for there I'll be quiet at 
last. Ye've seen an awful sight, sir, an’ ye’ve 
heard an awful story, an’ iv it’s a warnin’ to ye, 
gentleman as ye are, that company lades to 
ruin, I’m glad ye come: any how it was kind- 
ness made ye stay, an’ God ’ill bless ye for it. 
There's the day breakin’, an’ the wimin ’ill be 
comin’ here to lay him out wid the first light, 
an’ the sooner ye go, the betther for both.” 

It was with the utmost difficulty that I could 
prevail upon this extraordinary woman to ac- 
cept of a trifling sum, which I pressed upon 
her: she said that “she had done nothing to 
desarve it,” and it was only through fear of of- 
fending me by a refusal, that she took it at 
last. An hour and a half of sharp walking, 
brought me to the village of Delganny, and 
though the scenery in that neighbourhvod is 
of a most romantic and picturesque character, 
you must excuse me from describing it after 
the events of the night. About two miles from 
Delganny, I got on board a fishing-boat bound 
for Dublin, and a bright and tranquil evening 
found me at anchor in the harbour of Kings- 
town, “a sadder and a wiser man,” than I was 
the day before. J.R 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


MEMOIRS OF THE EMPRESS JO- 
SEPHINE.* 


AttHoven the present volume is not so full 
of lively anecdote as its predecessors, it con- 
tains, nevertheless, much interesting matter, 
consisting principally of letters written by Jo- 
sephine at various periods of her eventful life ; 
—when she was the wife of M. de Beauhar- 
nais, when she was a widow, when she was 
married to Buonaparte, and, ultimately, when 
she was a divorced empress. In her earlier 
letters, the horrors of the French revolution, 
of which M. de Beauharnais was one of the 
victims, are painted with a forcible pencil. 
We prefer, however, selecting, as specimens 
of this amiable and extraordinary woman's 
epistolary powers, three of her letters of sub- 
sequent date. The first was addressed to an 
intimate friend, requesting her advice on the 
oa soy of marriage made to Madame de Beau- 

arnais by Buonaparte, then only a general of 
brigade. It is exceedingly characteristic, both 
of the writer and of the individual, afterwards 
so celebrated, to whom it chiefly relates. 

“They wish me to marry again, my dear 
friend. All my friends advise me, my aunt al- 
most commands me, and my children entreat 
me, to doso. Why are you not here to give 
me your opinion in this important affair ; to 
persuade me that i ought not to refuse my con- 
sent to a union which will relieve me from the 
inconveniences of my present situation? Your 
friendship, from which I have already derived 
so much benefit, would render you clear-sight- 
ed to my interests, and I should decide without 
hesitation as soon as you had spoken. You 
have seen General Buonaparte at my house. 
Well, it is he who wishes to become the father 
of the orphans of Alexandre de Beauharnais, 
the husband of his widow. ‘ Doyou love him?’ 
hasten to ask me. Why—no. ‘ You dis- 
ike him, then?” No; but I am in a lukewarm 
state, which displeases me ; and which devotees 
consider the most grievous of all in matters of 
religion. Love being a species of religion, 
one’s feeling with respect to it ought to be very 
different from mine; and therefore it is that | 
wish for your counsel, which would fix the 

rpetual irresolution of my feeble character. 
To decide upon any thing for myself has al- 
ways appeared fatiguing to my Creole supine- 
ness, which finds it infinitely more convenient 
to obey the decision of others. I admire the 

eneral’s courage; the extent of his know- 
edge on all subjects, upon which he speaks 
equally well; the promptness uf his mind, 
which enables him to comprehend the thoughts 
of others almost before they are expressed: 
but I confess that lam frightened at the au- 
thority which he seems to wish to exercise 
over all who surround him. His scrutinizing 
look has in it something singularly inexplica- 
ble, which awes even the Directory ; judge if 
it must not intimidate a woman. In fine, that 
which ought to please me, the strength of a 





* Mémoires sur |'Impératrice Joséphine, ses 
Contemporains, la Cour de Navarre et de la 
Malmaison. Tome III. Paris: et Londres chez 
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| passion of which he speaks with an energy 
which admits no doubt of his sincerity, is pre- 
cisely that which stops the consent which | 
| am frequently on the point of giving. Being 
| no longer in the prime of youth, can I hope 
long to retain this violent attachment, which 
on the part of the general resembles a deliri- 
ous transport? If when we are united he 
should cease to love me, will he not reproach 
| me with what he has done for me? Will he 
not regret that he did not contract a more 
| brilliant marriage? What should I reply? 
| What should I do? I should weep. ‘A fine 
resource!’ you exclaim. Mon Dieu, I know 
that it does no good; but it has been at all 
times my sole refuge when my poor suscepti- 
ble heart has been wounded. Write to me 
immediately, and fear not to scold me if you 
think 1am wrong. You know that coming 
from you every thing is well received. Bar. 
ras assures me that a marry the general he 
will obtain for him the command in chief of 
the army of Italy. Yesterday, Buonaparte, 
talking to me of this favour, at which, al- 
though it has not yet been granted, his breth- 
ren in arms are already murmuring, said, ‘ Do 
they think that I need prorection in order to 
rise? One day they will all be but too happy 
if I consent to grant them mine! My sword 
is by my side ; and with it 1 will make my way 
in the world.’ Whatsay you to this certainty 
of succeeding? Is it nota proof of a confi- 
dence arising out of excessive self-love? A gene- 
ral of brigade protect the chiefs of the govern- 
ment! I donot know how it is, but sometimes 
this absurd assurance leads me to believe every 
thing to be possible which this singular man 
takes it into his head to attempt ; and, with his 
imagination, who can predict what he may not 
attempt? We are all longing for you; and 
console ourselves for your prolonged absence 
only by incessantly talking of you, and — 
your steps in the beautiful country in whic 
you are travelling. If I were sure to find you 
in Italy, I would marry to-morrow, on condi- 
tion of accompanying the general. But we 
should perhaps cross each other on the road; 
so I consider it more prudent to wait for your 
answer before I determine. Hasten it, and 
still more your return. Madame Tallien 
charges me to tell you that she loves you ten- 
derly. She is still handsome and kind; em- 
ploying her immense influence only in obtain- 
ing favours for the unhappy who apply to her, 
and imparting to her benefits the air of an ob- 
ligation conferred upon herself. Her friend- 
ship for me is warm and sincere. Mine. for 
her resembles that which I entertain for you; 
and I cannot give you a better idea of the af- 
fection I bear her. Hortense becomes more 
and more amiable. Her charming shape is 
developing itself; and if I wished it, I might 
have a fine opportunity of making disagreeable 
reflections on this abominable Time, who im- 
proves some, only at the expense of others! 
Happily, 1 have other things to think of ; and 
I pass lightly over gloomy ideas, to dwell upon 
the future, which promises to be happy, since 
we shall soon be reunited, not again to part. 
| Were it not for this marriage, which teases 
me, I should be very gay, in spite of —_ 
| thing ; but while that is in suspense I shall 
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torment myself. Once concluded, come what 
may, 1 will be resigned. I am accustomed to 
suffer; and, if I should be destined to new 

riefs, I think that I could support them, pro- 
vided that my children, my aunt, and you, re- 
mained to me. We have agreed to suppress 
the ends of letters; adieu, therefore, my 
friend.” 

The next letter which we shall quote was 
written several years after Josephine’s divorce. 
She had been permitted to visit Bagatelle, in 
order to meet Napoleon, and to see Tie infant 
son; and on the succeeding day she addressed 
the emperor as follows :— 
Malmaison. 

“ Sire, —Still agitated by our yesterday's in- 
terview, my thoughts entirely occupied by the 
amiable and beautiful child to whom you in- 
troduced me, penetrated with gratitude for the 
step you took in my favour (of all the inconve- 
niences that may result from which to your- 
self I am aware), I feel the necessity of con- 
versing with you, in order to speak to you 
again ofa joy too lively to be fully expressed 
at the first moment. Your heart which, in 
order to satisfy mine, has incurred the risk of 
seeing its tranquillity disturbed, will compre- 
hend the desire I entertain to manifest to you 
all with which the kindness [ have experienced 
has inspired me. It was certainly not curio- 
sity alone which induced me to desire to meet 
the King of Rome. His features were by no 
means unknown to me, for 1 had obtained the 
most striking resemblances of him. 1 wished, 
sire, to study his physiognomy, to hear the 
sound of his voice (so like yours), to see you 
embrace this son who fulfils all hopes: in fine, 
I longed to bestow upon him those caresses 
which my Eugene has received from you. In 
reminding you how dear the latter was to you, 
you will not be surprised at my tenderness for 
the child of another, since he is your child 
also; and you will not charge with falsehood 
or exaggeration sentiments which you can ad- 
mirably conceive, having felt them yourself. 
The moment at which I beheld you enter, 
leading the young Napoleon by the hand, was, 
without doubt, one of the happiest of my life. 
It effaced of itself all which preceded it, for 
never did I receive from you a more touching 
proof of affection. It was not passionate love 
which had induced you to grant my wish, it 
was sincere esteem and attachment. They 
cannot change ; and that idea renders my hap- 
piness complete. I could not without shudder- 
ing reflect on the dissolution of our marriage, 
fearing with reason that a wife young, hand- 
some, and full of talents, would make you to- 
tally forget her who, destitute of all those ad- 
vantages, languished far from you. In esti- 
mating the qualities of Maria-Louisa, I trem- 
bled lest I should soon see you become wholly 
indifferent to me. This was erroneously to 
appreciate your great and generous soul, which 
preserves the remembrance of an extreme de- 
Votion, and of a tenderness justified in its ex- 
cess by all those qualities which astonish Eu- 
rope, which render you beloved by all who ap- 
proach you, and which compel even your ene- 
mies to do you justice. Yes, I confess it, sire, 
you have again found the means of surprising 
me—me, so accustomed to admire you; and 
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the perfection of your behaviour towards me, 

your solicitude to surround me with every 

mark of respect, and finally, your proceeding 

of yesterday, prove to me that you are even 

superior to the idea, so favourable, which I had 

of you. With what pleasure I pressed the 

young prince to my heart! How happy did 

his countenance, so radiant with health, render 

me! How I enjoyed seeing you entertained 

and gratified in looking at us both! In truth, 

it never occurred to me that [ was a stranger 

to this child; I entirely forgot that I was not 

his mother; I envied no more the lot of any 

one; and my own appeared to me to be above 

the felicity reserved for poor mortals. In quit- 

ting you, in tearing myself from this little be- 

ing whom I scarcely knew, I felt an emotion 
so violent, that it seemed to comprehend all 

the griefs of humanity. Did you remark, as I 
did, the little imperative tone of your son, 
when he told me that he wished I were with 
him at the Tuileries? and his little pouting air 
when, on my saying that that was not possi- 
ble, he replied: “ Why? since papa and I de- 

sire it?” This already shows that he will know 
how to command, and, far from afflicting our-, 
selves at a character which in a private person 
might be attended with serious evils, we ought, 
in my opinion, to rejoice at beholding it in a 
prince destined to reign at a period so closel 
following a long and frightful revolution. Af+ 
ter a state of anarchy like that which we have 
witnessed, it is not by mildness and kindness 
alone that a sovereign can hope to maintain 
the repose of his kingdom. It is necessary 
that the people whom he governs, in a land yet 
hot from the volcano, should be assured that 
crime will be punished as promptly as it is com- 
mitted. ‘It is not,’ as you have a theusand 
times repeated to me, ‘ until fear, not of des- 
potism, but of severe justice has been inspired 
that we must seek to render ourselves be- 
loved.’ You have frequently availed yourself 
of the right of pardoning; but you have also 
frequently proved that you will not tolerate an 
infraction of the laws prescribed by yourself. 
It was thus you acquired the means of master- 
ing the jacobins, assuaging the royalists, and 
satisfying the moderate party. Your son will 
have you for an example; and, happier than 
you, he will be able more frequently to show 
clemency towards the guilty. I had a conver- 
sation with him which manifested all the sen- 
sibility of his heart. After having played with 
my charivari, ‘that is handsome,’ said he to 
me ; ‘but if it were given to a poor man he 
would become rich, would he not, madam ?’ 
‘ Undoubtedly.’ ‘ Well, I saw one in the 
wood ; do you wish me to send for him? I 
have no money myself, and he is in want of a 
good coat.’ ‘ The emperor will be eager to 
satisfy you on that point; why does not your 
imperial highness ask him for his purse ?’ 
‘That has been already done, madam. He 
gave it me on leaving Paris ; and as you have 
a very kind look, I thought you would do what 
it is very natural todo.’ I promised to assist 
this poor man; and I will certainly keep my 
word. I have given orders to a huntsman to 
bring him to Malmaison, where we will see 
what can be done for him. It will be delight- 
ful to me to do a good action, to which I have 
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been — by a child four years of age! Pray, 
sire, tell him that his ‘ poor man’ is no longer 
r. It occurred to me that you would be 
glad to have these particulars of a conversa- 
tion which took place in a low tone of voice, 
while you were examining an atlas at the end 
of the saloon. It will prove to you how fortu- 
nate the King of Rome is in having a govern- 
ess who knows how to inspire him with a com- 
passion the more touching, as it is rare among 
princes, habituated as they are in general to 
perpetual adulation, which gives them-in some 
sort a right to believe that every thing ought 
to have a reference to themselves, and that 
they need not trouble themselves with think- 
ing of other people. Madame Montesquieu’s 
virtues render her worthy of the difficult and 
painful task which you have confided to her ; 
and the prince's sentiments justify your choice. 
Could he fail to be benevolent, trained by be- 
nevolence itself? I fear that, notwithstanding 
your orders, his imperial highness will talk of 
this interview, which ought to remain secret. 
I recommended to him not to open his mouth 
about it; assuring him, that if it were known 
that I had visited Bagatelle, it would be im- 
ossible for me to see him again there. ‘ Oh, 
if that is the case, give yourself no uneasiness, 
madam ; I will not say a word, for I love you. 
Promise me, if I obey, to come and see me 
again.’ I assured him that I desired it more 
than he did; and never did I speak more truly. 
Nevertheless, I perfectly feel, sire, that these 
meetings, so joyful to me, cannot be frequently 
repeated ; and | will not abuse your complais- 
ance towards me by laying it too often under 
contribution. The sacrifice which I will make 
to your domestic peace, will be to you an addi- 
tional proof of my desire to see you happy. 
That thought will console me in my regret at 
not embracing my adopted son. Do you not 
think this exchange of children very delight- 
ful? For my part, sire, 1 grieve at only being 
able to give this title to your son, without do- 
ing any thing that can be serviceable to him. 
What a difference between my conduct and 
yours to Eugene! The more time eiapses, the 
more you do for him, and the less I can mani- 
fest to you my gratitude. However, I depend 
upon the viceroy for consoling you under the 
annoyances which you suffer from your fa- 
mily. If, unfortunately, your suspicions of 
the King of Naples should be verified, Eugene 
will become more necessary to you than ever; 
and I dare to believe that he will prove him~ 
self worthy of you by his military conduct, and 
worthy of me by his attachment to you. This 
is a very prolix letter, sire, but I have been led 
on by the happiness of talking of our two sons ; 
and this motive will be my apology to you for 
having troubled you so long. As grief needs 
concentration, so is joy expansive. Behold, 
sire, the explanation of this volume; which, 
however, I cannot finish without again de- 
claring to you my respectful gratitude. 
“ JosEPHINE.” 
Our last epistolary extract must be a short 
letter, written by Josephine to the ex-emperor, 
as soon as she heard that he had been compel- 
led to exchange the crown of France for that 
of the little island of Elba. It does her infinite 
credit. 
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“ Malmaison, 


“ Sire,—It is only to-day that I am enabled 
to estimate the full extent of the evil of havin 
seen my union with you dissolved by the law; 
and that I sigh at being to you but a friend, 
who can dono more than sigh at a misfortune, 
as great as it was unexpected. It is not for 
the loss of a throne that I pity you. By my 
own experience, I know that for such a Joss 
one may be consoled. But I am afflicted at 
the grief which you must feel in parting from 
your old companions in glory. You must re. 
gret not only your officers, but the soldiers, 
whose persons, whose names, whose brilliant 
deeds of arms, you remember ; all of whom 
you could not recompense, because you said 
they were too numerous. To leave such he- 
roes, deprived of their chief, who has so often 
shared their fatigues, must be an insupporta- 
ble sorrow to you ; and it is in that, above all, 
I participate. You have also had to lamentthe 
ingratitude and the desertion of friends, on 
whom you thought you could rely. Ah! sire, 
why may I not fly to you, to give you the as. 
surance that exile appals only vulgar souls; 
and that, far from diminishing a sincere at. 
tachment, misfortune gives it new strength? 
I have been on the point of quitting France, of 
following your steps, of consecrating to you 
the remainder of an existence which you have 
so long embellished. One single consideration 
has detained me, and you will guess it. If] 
learn that, contrary to all appearance, J am 
the sole being desirous of fulfilling her duty, 
nothing shall stop me; and I will hasten to the 
only place in which I can henceforward enjoy 
happiness ; since when you are there isolated 
and unfortunate, | may be able to console you. 
Say one word, and I set off. Adieu, sire. Any 
thing that I could add, would be superfluous. 
It is no longer by words that one ought to 
prove to you the feelings which you have in- 
spired ; and for actions I require your consent. 

“ JosEPuINE. 


“ Malmaison has been respected: I am 
there, surrounded by the attentions of the fo- 
reign sovereigns; but I have no inclination to 
remain.” 


From the Literary Gazette. 
THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 


AN HISTORICAL BALLAD. 


Ir was the Duke of Normandy 
Rode forth at break of day, 

With pennons curling on the breeze 
In bright and proud array : 

The flower of all the continent 
Composed his valiant train ; 

The knights of Flanders and Pictou, 
Bologne, Orleans, and Maine. 


It was at ancient Pevensey, 
On the noble Sussex coast, 
The bold Duke William landed 
With a fierce and warlike host, 
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Of sixty thousand gallant men, 
With splendid arms supplied— 
Cross-bows and quivers at their back, 
And broad-swords by their side. 


To win fair England's glorious crown 
Duke William rode that morn, 

With battle-axe, and spear, and dart, 
With sounding drum and horn. 

Nor long nor weery was the way 
They marched ere fall of night, 

When, by the brave King Harold led, 
Came the rival host in sight! 


Then spake the Duke of Normandy: 
“ Speed, herald, bold and free, 
To the leader of yon martial host 
This challenge bear from me— 
In single combat to decide 
Our stern and mortal feud; 
Thus blood of thousands may be spared, 
If either falls subdued.” 


One moment, in the monarch’s sight 
The fearless herald stood, 
And gallantly the challenge gave, 
To spare the waste of blood. 
Scarce breathed the word, ere on him lower’d 
Full many a dark’ning glance— 
A hundred warriors struck the shield, 
And grasp’d the ponderous lance! 


Straight answer made the wrathful king: 
“ Return thou to the duke; 
To meet his chivalrous desire 
Would rouse our chiefs’ rebuke : 
Unto the God of Arms we leave 
The chances of the fight ; 
And wear his brow the victory 
Whose sword is in the right!” 


With banquet-song and revelry, 
Within the British tent, 

The hours from dusky evening 
To twilight dawn were spent. 

Not thus within the Norman camp— 
A different scene shone there,— 

Hands clasp’d in deep solemnity, 
Knees lowly bent in*prayer! 


Ere yet the purple morning hour 
Illumeq the eastern sky, 
The clash of arms rang merrily 
With the stirring battle-cry. 
A fatal shower of piercing steel 
From the Norman cross-bows flew, 
And many a valiant Kentishman 
On the stormy onset slew! 


But swift to closer fight they rushed, 
And brisker warm’d the strife; 

And deadlier the contention grew, 
Fiercer the thirst for life ! 

Beneath the bold, adventurous duke 
Three fiery steeds were slain! 

His falchion waved the goriest 
Upon that gory plain! 


On spurr'd the Saxons to the charge, 
While axe and glaive swept far; 
And bravely smote they to the hilt, 
Like lions bred to war! : 
Full to the centre of their square 
The Normans felt the shock ; 
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Yet stood they firm and steadfastly, 
As stands the giant rock! 


Like lightning through the element 
A trenchant arrow flashed, 
And into Harold's royal brain 
Through helm and temple dashed! 
He sank: yet to the death his voice 
Was heard in hoarse command ; 
And fiercely grasped, his reeking blade 
Gleam’'d in his red right hand! 


Then joyous shouts of victory 
Far shook the circling air ; 
And helms were doffed, and banners waved, 
And knees were bended there ! 
With—Live, long live the Conqueror! 
Did thousand voices ring : 
God save illustrious William, 
Our great, our glorious kin 


! 
a Sway. 


—— 


From the United Service Journal. 
A HUSSAR’S LIFE ON SERVICE. 


Devies, 22d March, 1814. 


Dear . But the miseries I have already 
mentioned in my former letter, are nought in 
comparison to losing a friend or comrade ; and 
on this point you must forgive my being grave 
for once. To witness a friend with whom we 
have lived in the strietest intimacy, and seen 
but a few hours, perhaps even minutes, before, 
well and happy, cut off in an instant, makes 
the wildest among us serious, if not sad. Here 
we have none of those doubts and hopes and 
fears which prepare us for the fatal issue of an 
illness, but in a moment, perhaps by a chance 
shot, he who was all life and spirits and acti- 
vity, full of youth and health, who parted with 
us but now with a jibe or jest upon his lips, is 
stricken even to death; he comes back unable 
to sit his horse without the aid of two hussars, 
perhaps insensible, with his head sunk on his 
breast, his feet loose in the stirrups, his bridle 


| disregarded, his cap gone, his sword hanging 


from his drooping arm, and through his open 
and disordered jacket, the ensanguined stain 
bespeaks his approaching fate. 

It is remarkable that up to this time, through 


| the whole six years, the head-quarter staff has 


lost, (though many have been wounded,) but a 


| single officer, one of the aid-de-camps of the 


adjutant-general, at Busaco. Fortunately, try- 


| ing circumstances of this nature only occur 


when events follow each other in such quick 


' succession, that our minds are prevented rest- 


ing on them, while they come so home to all, 
that we make an exertion to forget them. 
Habit also gradually hardens us to such scenes, 


| and death, far from creating serious reflection, 


is often laughed to scorn. On the evident ap- 
proach of a general action, we notify its proba- 
bility to each other by similar remarks to“ there 
will be more hats than heads before to-morrow 
night ;” and none of us, even during action, 
conduct ourselves with the proper proportion 
of sober sadness which I have no doubt you 
excellent people in England suppose, and per- 
No. 88.—2 D 
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haps think necessary, on an affair of life and 
death. I have heard some very good jokes es- 
cape under fire, and as hearty a burst of laugh- 
ter, at seeing a beau of an officer covered with 
dirt or dust, froin the splash or blow of a can- 
non ball striking near him, as would take place 
at any absurd accident in common life. On 
our advance to Orthez, when opposite Sauve- 
terre, waiting for orders, and hardly out of 
common shot of the enemy, on the other side 
the Gave, the officers of the third division 
amused themselves by leap-frog, and other 
romping boyish games. 

I recollect at Fuentes de Honor, being goose- 
quilled on the superficial skin, if not thrilled to 
the inmost soul, by an officer of the adjutant- 
general's department, well known for his fun, 
depicting to me in the following words the 
state some of us might possibly be in within 
the course of a few hours. The truth made it 
very disagreeable, particularly as at the mo- 
ment the balls from the skirmishers were (in 
evidence of what was coming,) already flying 
over our heads. “ Astonished at finding one- 
self overturned by a sharp blow on the breast, 
and on evincing an inclination to rise, being 
convinced by the total diminution of your 
strength that some very unpleasant accident 
has occurred to you. Thus satisfied as to your 
incapacity of movement, you lie quietly on the 
ground, with certain very unpleasant fore- 
bodings in your mind, till one of your friends 
brings you a surgeon, who, opening your coat, 
finds you are shot through the lungs, and to sa- 
tisfy himself (not you) says, ‘ Spit, Sir, spit!’ 


Inthe attempt, your mouth fills with blood, what | 


your medical friend (no longer, alas, your ad- 
viser!) wished to ascertain, who putting a bit 
of lint on the wound, shrugs up his shoulders, 
and leaves you to be suffocated, while he goes 
to congratulate your juniors on their promo- 
tion!” I have almost done with this subject. 
The sight of the dead bodies is not so painful 
as that of the wounded. We see the first are 
inanimate, and know they are beyond all suf- 
fering ; and the passing a corpse, far from ex- 
citing grave reflections, that the poor wretch’s 
troubles are at an end, or that he is gone to his 
long account, more often draws forth from 
some of us, grown callous by habit, jocose ob- 
servations, such as, “ that he will have no far- 
ther occasion to draw rations,” or the old mili- 
tary saying, “that he has stuck his spoon in 
the wall,” meaning it can be no longer of use 
to him; but the latter, badly hurt, borne in 
agony to the rear, in blankets dropping with 
gore, or on a bearer, or a door, or a shutter, 
strongly excites commiseration. 

Towards those who are evidently mortally 
wounded, our sympathy is increased, as we re- 
flect their throes can alone end but in death! 
It is not from complaint that you are able to 
judge, as it is but seldom you hear a moan 
from our fine fellows, but from their haggard 
and anxious, or pale and collapsed counte- 
nances, and the situation of the wound near a 
vital part. 

I have now compressed and completed all 
my strong and unpleasant details of, believe 
me, a true and faithful picture, and | will not 
again revert to such a subject. 


Our arm (the cavalry) has a disadvantage to | 








which the rest of the army are only liable dar. 
ing winter quarters, and which makes our 

sition at times very wearisome ; with a view 
to saving forage in front, or if the country will 
not permit our use, or to ensure our horses 
plenty, and consequent efficiency, we are oc. 
sionally sent back (as last winter, into Arra- 
gon), or left behind at a considerable distance, 

A country town in England offers but few 
resources, but a town in Spain still less; ang 
though Tafalla could boast a Juego de Billar, 
and even a small fives-court, we found some 
difficulty in passing our time. During the stay 
of our army for so many winters in the Penin- 
sula, you will suppose some dull hours must 
have been experienced, particularly when | 
inform you, that, with the exception of Viseu, 
in 1809, even head-quarters were generally 
cantooned in miserable villages. Some occu- 
pation was offered on our first arrival by the 
arrangements of the officers’ domiciles, as the 
houses gave little accommodation. They had 
seldom chimneys but in their kitchens, and our 
officers, with or without the patron's leave, 
considerably, at least to their own ideas, im. 
proved them by adding this sine gua non to an 
Englishman's comfort. The windows, few of 
which had any thing to exclude the weather 
but shutters, put on quite a new appearance, 
their closings being perforated, and the sashes 
filled with oiled paper instead of glass. Useful 
articles of furniture were often required, par- 
ticularly in villages from whence the enemy 
had expelled the population, and the handi- 
craft men in the regiments were in great re- 
quisition. The number of all kinds of work- 
men who “ turned out,” to use a military term, 
on these occasions, was truly wonderful, and not 
only carpenters, masons, smiths, &c. but indi- 
viduals of “callings” little to be expected in 
military life. When it was wished to make 
some portable telegraphs, a doubt was express- 
ed if men could be found to arrange the pul- 
leys and cords. However, the attempt was 
made by “calling these spirits,” and, to the 
astonishment of all, they not only came, but in 
such numbers, that one regiment, I think in 
the fourth division, prodtced fifteen sailmakers 
and eighteen riggers. The astonishment of 
the patrons, on returning to their houses, if 
we had occupied them between the retreat of 
the enemy and their arrival, was considerable; 
they hardly knew their improved tenements 
from these little additions to the comforts of 
their guests of another climate. 

The officers have done their best to relieve 
themselves from the tedious inactivity by va- 
rious amusement. Lord Wellington had, the 
two last winters he passed on the Portuguese 
frontier, a good pack of hounds ; and the light 
division turned a barn, at Gallegos, into a tole- 
rable theatre, while racing, shooting, trout 
fishing, coursing, cricket, smoking, and whist 
(the last, by the by, a favourite game at head- 
quarters), aided in driving away dull care. 

The arrival of a sutler was in’ these times a 
subject of deep importance, and news of his 
approach reached us when he was still several 
marches distant, and his stores seldom remain- 
ed long unsold. We ever look forward to let- 
ters and news from England, which we receive 
very regularly, free of expense. I remembert 
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ence our having newspapers from London at 
Celorico, 300 miles from Lisbon, on the tenth 
day from their being printed in London. These 
arrive in series, of a week, or ten days, ata 
time, and their contents are speedily devoured, 
as we do not generally follow the example of 
an officer of the Guards, who, to deceive him- 
self into being near St. James's, husbands the 

and has a fresh one damped, as though 
it was just from the press, laid every morning 
on his table with his breakfast. Their con- 
tents furnish us with conversation, and the 
critiques of the editors, in commenting on our 
operations and movements, a fund of amuse- 
ment. Little change is offered as to society 
beyond our corps of officers or the brigade, al- 
though we occasionally fall in with other regi- 
ments. We have not had lately any idle as- 
pring cavaliers come to witness our prowess. 


uring the retreat to the lines, covering Lis- | 
bon, in 1810, and during the time we occupied | 


them, several joined head-quarters, and one, 
a noble marquess, was so taken with our me- 
tier, that he enlisted, and has been since 


one of Lord Wellington's most active aid-de- | 


camps. 

These gentlemen were dubbed (I suppose on 
the principle and example of Selwyn, when 
witnessing the executions by the guillotine at 


Paris during the revolution) with the appella- | 


tion of amateurs, a term by no means inappli- 
cable, as it implies those who only join in a 


pursuit or science for amusement. An anec- | 
| peace shal! crown our labours, we hope yet to 


dote is attached to one of these, a celebrated 
sportsman and keeper of hounds, who was per- 
suaded (my story says not by what means or 
inducement) to visit Lisbon. On landing in 


the Praga do Commercio, (which our soldiers | 


designated Black Horse Square,) he was in- 
stantly attracted by the equestrian statue of 
Joseph I. His critical eye at once detected 
the mounted figure’s stirrup being teoisted, 
which gave him a disgust to the whole people, 
and declaring a nation ignorant in such mat- 
ters, even in their public monuments, not 
worth saving, never admired aught, nor was 
seen again in good humour, during his stay in 
the country. The only description of amateurs 
we have at present are what the Provost calls 
“ gentlemen who come to fight for their com- 
missions,” being volunteers, often the friends 
of officers of the regiment to whici they are 
posted. They act as privates, though asso- 
ciating with the officers, till an ensign being 
killed gives an opportunity for their being re- 
commended to fillthe vacancy. We can boast 
but little ladies’ society, beyond the fair dam- 
sels who follow the army, aceording to his 
majesty's regulation in troops of ten to a regi- 
ment. Some of these delicate creatures are 
very Belonas in look and character, and might 
sit for portraits to Fathom’s angels, who from 
the best and purest motives visited the fields 
of battle and put the wounded, from sheer hu- 
manity, out of their pain, not however forget- 
ing to requite their good actions by subse- 
quently taking their purses. Every now and 
then our eyes are blessed, by seeing one of the 
very few English ladies with the army pass us 
on horseback, and occasionally on their horse 
or mule a runaway nun, or other pretty Spa- 
nish senora, who “has packed up her tatters 
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and followed the drum,” or more often the 
bugle, as our service, as I have before observed 
to you, offers more means of carrying extra 
baggage, of all kinds, than the infantry. These 
Spanish ladies are “en amazon,” dressing in 
joose cloth closed surtouts covering their per- 
sons to below the knees, and cut open before 
and behind for riding ; they are equipped with 
overalls, boots, and spurs, and though mounted 
en homme, are not devoid of grace and manage- 
ment in their horsemanship. We English sel- 
dom succeed in becoming intimate with the 
female Spanish society, even when stationed 
for a length of time in the houses, and though 
there are, no doubt, some of us who have been 
compensated for our toils by the smiles of the 
pretty reparegas and muchachas, still they 
must be considered as remarkable exceptions. 
Being an /rishman was a sure passport to civi- 
lity, as the people considered (from all of that 
country in their service being Catholics,) that 
that religion was universal. 

I have, however, passed some very pleasant 
days in Spanish houses, where the evenings 
have been eniivened by the bollario, danced 
by the enfans de la maisonand en costume, full 


| as well, if not with more character, than I have 
| seen it on the stage. 
of this detail, seeing How boorish we must be- 


But for my assuring you 


come in our manner and habits from living so 
entirely with men, you would suppose we 
should require a fresh education to make us 
fit beings for a domestic circle; but when 


prove that we have not quite forgotten what is 


| due to polished society. You will wish, no 
| doubt, to know what progress we have made 


in the languages, as we cannot have become 
well acquainted with the people without a cer- 
tain knowledge of them. The sonorous, high 
sounding Spanish, has not found more ad- 
mirers among our officers than the less attrac- 
tive nasal Portuguese. Though most of the 
officers have what is called a smattering of 


| both, few of them have studied it grammati- 


cally. A language of the camp, a sort of lingua 
Franka has been formed, which passes current 
between the army and its followers. This 
horrible jargon has, however, from habit been 
admitted, even between two of the same na- 
tion, and I have been told by a Portuguese 


| officer attached to head-quarters, who speaks 


English fluently, that he has caught himself 
using to his compatriots expressions utterly 
devoid of grammar or sense, but which, from 
being employed by us, have become habitual 
even tohim. A German officer was overheard 
soon after our arrival in Spain, addressing a 
market girl in a notable melange, formed out 
of all the languages with which he was ac- 
quainted. Huben se eine Gallina a vendre my 
deer? You cannot, with the most lively imagi- 
nation, conceive a more absurd failure than the 
attempts of our soldiers as linguists. 1 doubt 
if many of them ever thought, before their ar- 
rival at Lisbon, that there was any other lan- 
guage than English, and can easily believe the 
joke, however stale, of the astonishment of 
some of them on finding that even the smallest 
and youngest children spoke Portuguese ! 
Though they make but little progress beyond 
the name of the few necessaries of life, they 
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are highly enraged at the peasantry if they do , 
not understand a whole sentence of English, | 


in which a single word of Portuguese or Spa- 
nish is introduced, and in such cases, damn 
them roundly for not knowing their own lan- 
guage. I leave you to judge of the correct- 
ness of the pronunciation, when they use hog- 
war for aqua, pakke for paga, (pronounced 
pakha), akedent for aqua-ardiente, pebble for 
pueblo, fogo for fuego, Bole for Ceboila, &c. 
Ho Senor! give me a little lumbre, is con- 
céived to be pure Castilian and intelligible to 
every subject of his most Catholic Majesty. 
“ Weva! weva!” said a guardsman, in answer 
to the patriotic Vivas of a host of Spaniards, 
who welcomed our troops into one of the 
towns. “ Weva! weva!—there are no weavers 
here, nor shoemakers neither, or I'd have my 
old shoes mended.” John Bull is supposed to 
be a heavy fellow, still we have our wits in the 
army, whose jokes and sayings prevent our 
having the blue devils, and who exercise their 
fun on all around. Our late operations have 
given grounds for its being said that a portion 
of the army have passed within the last month 
through the four elements, viz. the heavy fire 
during the battle of Orthez; through water, 
in crossing the Adour at Mont de Marsin, 
which was so swelled as to render the passage 
dangerous to the infantry, and the cannon 
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aid-de-camps. On hearing that Lord Welling. 
ton, on his road from Coimbra to Abrantes was 
to lodge at Thomar, he put on his very best, 
and sallied out at the head of his staff, to meet 
the victorious General, whom he, no doubt, 
judging of others from himself, depicted ag 
surrounded with innumerable officers, and pro- 
bably a body guard. He rode on—and on, only 
meeting single officers, who all appeared be. 
neath his notice, till his continued ride at last 
made him doubt if he should be back early 
enough to preside at the dinner he had pre. 
pared for the British chief, and the officers at 
head-quarters. At last his Excellency thought 
it as well to inquire, and was told that he must 
have met Sir A. Wellesley. And sure enough 
he had, but he never suspected the Commander 
in-Chief could or would ride without ostenta- 
tion in a plain blue great coat, unattended by 
his staff, and with but a single orderly. Sir 
Arthur, guessing from the clatter on the road 
what was intended, and anxious to avoid it, 
got on one side the road, letting them all pass 


| without notice, and, highly amused at the cir. 


cumstance, reached quietly his quarters, with- 
out troublesome formalities. I do not know 
how the General's disappointment was over- 


} come: but I recollect he gave us with great 


were placed in the middle with ropes attached | 


to the two banks for the men to hold by in 
fording ; a sharp affair took place in the town 
of Aire; and many poor fellows have been re- 
turned to mother earth! 

Quaint names have grown up for individuals 
from their appearance, or other causes, and 
our general-in-chief has not escaped. The ex- 
pression Senior Lorde of the Portuguese, has 
become among us English, one of his common 
appellations, as has also that of patron, master; 
while his neat mode of dress, has gained him 
the title of the Beau. 

Lest the cavalry should be jealous, distinc- 
tive names have been extended to them, and 
the splendour of our leader's dress, (in allusion 
to an hotel at Lisbon,) has gained him that of 
the Leon d'Oro. The adjutant-general’s de- 
partment are not free from this nomenclature, 
and the gallant German officer who makes up 
the monthly lists of the army, is entitled the 
“ Monthly Return;” while he who draws up 
the diurnal returns, is called “ Daily State.” 
We have pienty of others, all more or less ap- 

licable, whether they be in the cavalry, at 
Scohamnetem, in the sixth division, or the 
Guards. 

The costume of the staff of head-quarters 
has generally conformed to that of our Chief, 
laying aside in the morning the red coat for a 
blue surtout, with the sash, sword, and belt over 
it, and the telescope slung across the shoulder, 
with plain blue, or grey overalls. I recollect in 
1809, at Thomar, Lord Wellington escaping by 
his plain mode of dress, the honour and cere- 
monies intended him by the Portuguese Gene- 
ral Miranda, who commanded at that place. To 
understand the circumstance, it will be right to 
observe, that this officer was exceedingly fond 


of parade and state, and before Marsha! Beres- | 
ford reformed the staff, not only of St. Antonio, | 


| 
| 


good will, plenty of oil and garlic in the even- 
ing. We have since this time gone still farther 
in neglect of dress, and General Picton, during 
the battle of Victoria, only wore, while direct- 
ing his division, instead of a cocked, a round 
and very old hat. 

It would be astonishing if our young men did 
not offer instances of affectation and puppyism. 
By many, all regulations are put at defiance; 
and the officers of the staff exert their own 
fancy in bedecking their persons. Some have 
taken to grey surtouts, instead of blue ; others 
to blue-laced hussar jackets. Foppery has great- 
ly encroached on the equipment of the nether 
limbs, and overalls are worn of all the colours 
of the rainbow, ornamented with lace of differ- 
ent kinds and sizes. None have carried this so 
far as a “ minister of peace” attached to the 
army, who is distinguished by the title of the 


| Fighting Parson,” and, it is supposed, less in 


| 
{ 


honour of his special calling than of his war- 
like cognomen, always wears a red hussar jac- 
ket. But active service is more likely to di- 
minish puppyism than any other process ; and 
after having seen a young officer of the Guards 
(on whom, when in London, the breath of hea- 
ven never fell till after three o’clock, and after 
that hour was only seen but in white kid gloves) 
carrying home a bundle of red herrings from a 
sutler’s without an envelope, I no longer despair 
of any reformation. 

Not that a man is the worse for speaking of 
the troops on an opposite hill as the enemy's 
People,” nor for pronouncing colululumn for 
column, if with all this he does his duty. In- 
deed, it has been proved, in this army, that 
where service does not eradicate it, puppyism 
is far from being incompatible with good con- 
duct or bravery. I think I see a gallant friend 
of mine, when a fire that ran along the high dry 
grass, threatening to envelope tents, arms, and 
ammunition in one common destruction, es- 
caping, with a grace peculiarly his own, on his 


but of the General's, that he had forty-three tip toes, with his clothes in his hand, and hal- 
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looing to his servant to take care of his “ small 
icles!” 
“ remember when assembled at Talavera, 
before daylight on the 24th of July, to attack 
the French position beyond the Alberche, all 
sitting, chilled and uncomfortable, though 
cloaked, on horseback, dripping with dew, and 
full of the coming fight; at such a moment, as 
Uncle Toby says, an officer was heard to drawl 
out to himself, with his tabatiere “ 'twixt his 
finger and thumb,” “ D—n my scoundrel, he 
has not moistened my snuff!” But this same 
officer was no popinjay, for on the 28th, seeing 
a colonel of a Spanish regiment of infantry 

ted on the right of Gen. Campbell's divi- 
sion, offering so cowardly an example as to 
cause his regiment to give way, rode up, and 
with a back-hand blow of his sword judiciously 
applied to the recreant’s face, as if by word of 
command brought the regiment not only again 
to its senses, but again into line! 

We are too numerous not to have many 
amongst us, who, from fun, wit, repartee, per- 
sonal activity, or some other cause, are con- 
spicuous above the multitude, and into all the 
drollery thus produced, no one enters more 
fully, or enjoys with greater good humour than 
eur chief; and it may be doubted, if these qua- 
lifcations are not an indirect channel to his 
good graces. 

Some offer much eccentricity of character, 
and one, a fine old Highland general, is so at- 
tached to his national habits, that his orderly 
serjeant always carries, besides an immense 
bottle of the best Farentosh whiskey, a reserve 
broad-sword, with which weapon, it is said, in 
his youth he once cut a man nearly in twain. 

As his prodigious strength is unshaken, he 
would still be a formidable antagonist to the 
best swordsman of the enemy. Although, I 
believe, he never had an opportunity of trying 
against the enemies of his country his claymore, 
he fevertheless, in Egypt, put his strength to 
avery extraordinary but amicable trial with a 
French officer. He was, in the French army, 
as celebrated for strength as my hero was in the 
British, and proposals were made, (I forget 
from which of the two), that they should meet 
at the advance posts, and ascertain by a friend- 
ly, hearty, and cordial shake, or rather squeeze 
of the hand, who was the best man. It is said, 
the mutual grasp was astonishing, but the iron 
vice of the fiighlander first gave proof of its 
superiority, by forcing, not only the tears out of 
the Frenchman’s eyes, but the blood from under 
his nails. 

If he has both his powers and andrea ferara 
for his enemies, he keeps the whiskey for his 
friends, and offers it to all, even, [ have heard, 
to Lord Wellington, in no very courteous or 
measured strains. 

There is an officer attached to the Adjutant- 
General's department, whose mode of evincing 
his ability stands unrivalled. He is well known 
to the army, as well as to head-quarters, for his 
enterprise and intelligence, and which we 
thought was much assisted by his perfect 
knowledge of both the Portuguese and Spanish 
people, and of their language; but we have 
found since crossing the French frontier, that 
he has not lost his talent in coming into so new 
@ field. He was continually in rear of the 
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French army, ever bringing the best informa- 
tion, and his quietly withdrawing from the head- 
quarters, and subsequent absence of a few days 
was ever the forerunner of satisfactory news 
respecting the enemy's force and movements. 
His adventures are most curious and entertain- 
ing, and the incidents he met with well worthy 
of being, like his deeds, recorded. To all this, 
he adds the greatest singleness of heart and 
amiability of character, which have gained him 
the esteem of all who know him. His shrewd- 
ness was so universally admitted, that, when 
taken prisoner, (and that accidentally,) Lord 
Wellington, and those around him, were confi- 
dent of his escape, while his friends calculated 
how many days it might be possible for the 
French, with all their vigilance, to watch him 
to any purpose. 

He was taken on the banks of the Coa, and 
when at Ciudad Rodrigo, after declining to 
take his purole, he managed to send intelli- 
gence to our head-quarters; and bearing in 
mind his principal object, that of escape, under 
pretence of having his boots repaired, had his 
spurs sharpened, to urge to the utmost his 
horse, when a fit opportunity should offer. 
When accompanying the enemy's columns on 
the road to Salamanca, he seized the first open- 
ing, during one of the halts, dashed off the road 
across the country, and in spite of riding intoa 
tree, in which he lost his hat, or the shots (he 
afterwards learned) they fired after him, or 
another enemy's column moving on a parallel 
road which he was obliged to cross, succeeded 
in reaching the mountains, and Lord Welling- 
ton’s head-quarters, in two days after, where 
he was, as I have said, as much expected, as if 
he had been, as usual, only reconnoitring. On 
one occasion, previous to his capture, during 
Massena's retreat, being accompanied by an 
officer of the 3d Guards, on the staff, they had 
a very narrow escape. Reconnoitring on the 
flank of the road on which the enemy were re- 
tiring, they at length descended upon it, follow- 
ing the route of the French. Soon after, on 
looking back, at the turn of the road, they dis- 
covered three Gens d’armes behind them, a 
useful class of military police, with whom the 
French ever urge stragglers in their retreats. 
The English officers were in the usual blue sur- 
touts, worn by the staff, and they gradually al- 
lowed themselves to be overtaken, and at a well 
judged distance, turned suddenly upon their 
three enemies, overthrew them, and though 
the men escaped along the hills on the side of 
the road, they brought in the three horses. 

Another curious escape was effected by one 
of Lord Wellington’s aid-de-camps. He is very 
short-sighted, and returning from carrying an 
order on the banks of the Aqueda, came to the 
hill, on which he had left the hedd-quarters 
staff. He saw three officers dismounted, and 
as the Spanish troops were in the neighbour- 
hood, he conceived, seeing they were not Eng- 
lish, that they were our allies. 

He rode up to them, and asked “ Qu est Mi 
Lord Wellington?” He quickly found those 
he thus interrogated were a French general 
officer and his two aid-de-camps, and but for 
the speed and activity of his horse, and his be- 
ing accustomed to the chase, his family having 
a snug little hunting-box overlooking one of 
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the finest vales of an inland English county, he 
must have been taken. 

I remember all head-quarters staff being in 
a predicament that might have led to the cap- 
ture of several of them. At Fuentes de Honor, 
when the French cavalry charged our right 
flank, their hussars rode completely through 
and among the guns and staff, and both artil- 
lerymen and the etat Major were compelled to 
exert their spurs and swords. Fortunately, 
most of the Sth French hussars were so drunk, 
that they could not lay the edge of the sabres, 
or otherwise several would not have escaped 
from the fray solely with blows and contusions. 
A German friend of mine was riding quietly 
along towards the centre of our position, when 
suddenly he received a thwack across the 
shoulders, that nearly laid him on the neck of 
his horse. On recovering himself, and looking 
around for the cause of this strange salutation, 
he saw one of the French hussars galloping on 
straight an end, and appearing so satisfied with 
the passing punishment he had given, that he 
did not intend to notice hiim any farther. 

Another officer, attached to the head-quar- 
ters staff, after being wounded in a charge 
with the 14th Dragoons, and unhorsed by his 
charger being sabred im the hock, was, for some 
minutes, in the hands of the enemy. The 
French Hussars beat him black and blue, as he 
naturally enough evinced a disinclination to go 
to the rear, which he reflected was the first 
stage to Verdun. I hada particular regard for 
him, and felt every blow the enemy's Hussars 


bestowed upon him, as acutely as if applied to | 


myself. The delay thus produced, and his 
showing more presence of mind than | had pre- 
viously given him credit for, in saying he was 
wounded by the fire of our infantry, allowed 
his escape, and he reached our line with the 
loss of his sword, which had fallen from his 
hand, having nosling to it. The staffat Albu- 
hera were exposed to a like accident, and a 
Pole attacked Marshal Beresford. The length 
of his weapon, when once within its point, al- 
lowed the Marshal to close with him, and with- 
out drawing his sword, to seize him by the 
collar, and by muscular strength overpower 
him. 

These are all escapes from capture, but there 
are many as remarkable from a more tragical 
finale. I have known officers saved from be- 
ing killed by fortunate and accidental cireum- 
stances. I recollect a musket ball striking and 
smashing the blade of a cavalry officer’s sword 
into a thousand pieces, while holding it side- 
ways opposite his breast, thus undoubtedly sav- 
ing his life. Ata skirmish in front of the lines, 
on one occasion, a bal! passed through the hand 
of an officer of the 3d Guards, and then gave 
him a severe blow on the breast. The latter 
gave the greatest shock, and it was some little 
time before the wounded man felt convinced 

-he was not mortally wounded, which would 
certainly have been the case, had the force of 
the ball not been diminished by the resistance 
offered in the first instance by the hand. One 
of our best and most gallant officers of Light 
Cavalry, (by the by lately made prisoner) has 
ever since, being run through the body in 1812, 
worn a bull's hide cuirass under his clothes. At 
Victoria, by the blow of a musket shot, he was 
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forced over the croup of his horse, the leather 
split from top to bottom, and a round mark, of 
all colours of the rainbow, as large as a crown. 
piece, left on the pit of his stomach. But for 
this defence, the ball must have gone throu 
his body. Another officer, of the 39th, at Ta. 
lavera, had a ball that entered his mouth, 
struck against his gums, and forced out one 
or two of his teeth, but going no farther, to 
his great satisfaction, he spit it out on the 
ground. 

Memorandum books and the contents of poe. 
kets have often saved life, and at the battle of 
the Pyrenees, one of Lord Wellington's aid-de. 
camps was saved, at least from a bad contusion, 
by a shot striking his belt where the leather 
was undoubled. | remember at Talavera, see. 
ing a cannon-shot recocher, and in descending, 
strike slanting a heavy dragoon’s sword, and 
bound under the horse, between its legs, and, 
without injury to man or~horse, continue to 
pursue its further destinies. Even when, to 
all appearance mortally and hopelessly wound- 
ed, we have extraordinary instances of reco- 
very. A gallant general at the storming of Ba- 


| dajoz, was shot in the breast, the ball passing 


within the ribs, and cutting the largest arteries. 
So considerable was the effusion of blood, that 
it was only by pouring in vitriol and burning 
the vessels, that the hemorrhage stopped. This 
brings to my recollection a circumstance that 
occurred while he lay on the ground. He had 
fallen off the rampart into the town, and in the 
darkness and confusion was left alone. The 
first soldier that passed was a Frenchman, and 
on his being told that he was a wounded Eng- 
lish general officer, and that reward, and pro- 
bably liberty, would be given to him if he stay- 
ed by him, or got aid, the ruffian declined and 
passed on, but suddenly stopping, he muttered 
to himself, “ Un Officier General doit avoir des 
epaulettes,” returned, and quietly stripped them 
off the wounded officer. 

I have one more anecdote for you of an es- 
cape, the danger of which, at the time, must 
have been almost paralyzing. In 1810, it was 
ordered, whenever the French were likely to 
permanently advance across the frontier to in- 
vade Portugal, that the Spanish Fort of Con- 
ception, opposite Almeyda, should be blown up. 
The bastions were all mined and loaded, and 
two engineers appointed to light the fusees at 
the proper moment. On the morning of the 
enemy’s advance, after the capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, these officers were not together, and 
one of them finding the time for explosion ar- 
rived, and as the enemy were fast coming on, 
galloped to the fort, tied up his horse, and ran 
up the ramparts calling out his comrade’s name 
and exclaiming no time was to be lost. Noone 
answered to his name in the solitary fort, and 
on approaching the entrance of one of the 
mines, what must have been his sensation to 
find the fusees burning, that they must have 
been some time lighted to allow the escape of 
those who fired them, and that the match must 
be close to the magazine! threatening instant 
destruction to all around. Fortunately he did 
not lose his presence of mind; he descended 
from the ramparts, gained his horse, and was 
forty to fifty yards from the fort ere it was 
launched into the air. The other officer had 
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arrived before him, and had acted according to 
his orders. . 
Believe me, my dear ———— 

Most truly yours, 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 


Tue original policy of Spain as to her colo- 
pies was unquestionably mild, but the practice 
was widely different. This observation applies 
equally to all of them. New Spain was go- 
verned by a viceroy, endowed with all the pre- 

atives of royalty, having the only immediate 
check in the tudiencia, which had the right of 
direct communication with the sovereign at 
home, and with the powerful council of the In- 
dies. So great, we have»understood, was the 
veneration with which the Indians regarded 
the representative of majesty, that at no very 
remote period they were in the habit of pros- 
trating themselves whenever he appeared in 
public. The “divinity with which he was 
hedged” was in a great degree kept up by the 
policy of the Spanish court, which, among 
other means, prohibited him, as well as the 
members of the Audiencia, from marrying a 
Creole, engaging in traffic, or holding property 
in the country over which they presided. In 
the event of the death of the viceroy, the go- 
vernment was held by the chief oidor. 

Although the Recopilacion de los Leyes de 
las Indias was originally simple enough, yet 
the maltitude of decrees that have heen pro- 
gressively added to it rendered it a rare mass of 
contradiction and confusion, and consequently 
an admirable instrument for the corrupt admi- 
nistration of justice. Especial privileges too, 
of endless multitude, which were chiefly enjoy- 
edby Europeans, furnished abundant grounds of 
complaint. The chief, if not the sole protec- 
tion of the great mass of the people, was af- 
forded by the local municipalities, which main- 
tained a larger share of independence than 
their prototypes in the mother country. 

In the ecclesiastical establishments the Pope 
was nothing compared with the King of Spain, 
every thing being done by the authority of 
the latter, as the head of the American church, 
formally recognised by a bull of Alexander VI. 
To the King, therefore, all looked, as the only 
source from which honour and wealth could 
flow. And the distinctions of caste, as well as 
those of European and Creole, were sedulously 
kept up. From the situation of viceroy, down 
to that of the lowest custom-house officer, 
Creoles were practically excluded; and it was 
only very shortly before the revolution that 
the door to preferment was opened to them. 
In fact the European Spaniards formed a pri- 
vileged caste, who enjoyed every advantage 
that could be commanded, among which the 
profits of corruption did not rank in the least 
prominent situation. The viceroys, with some 
few honourable exceptions, set the example of 
enriching themselves, without the least regard 
to the means employed ; while the select few 
whe could thus profit, by forming a separate 
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and commanding interest, set inquiry or cor- 
rection at defiance. 

The operations of the Inquisition, too, had 
their full share in upholding the system of ex- 
clusion, ignorance, and oppression. While 
these political distinctions excited violent heart- 
burnings, the commercial monopoly exercised 
by the old Spaniards, and the imperious orders 
to restrict the industry of the colony to such 
productions as could not interfere with those of 
the parent state, produced a restless irritation, 
which could only have been kept down by the 
most soothing and conciliatory measures. Such 
was the state of affairs when the invasion of 
Spain by Napoleon took place, in 1808. A 
succession of events had lessened the almost 
superstitious veneration with which the Ameri- 
cans had regarded their sovereign, who was in 
fact the only link that connected them with 
Europe. The assumption of authority by bo- 
dies of which they knew nothing (the Cortes), 
and the ill-judged and inconsistent proceedings 
of these bodies,—at one moment extending the 
rights of Spanish citizens to all their transat- 
lantic brethren, at another revoking those acts 
of wisdom and justice,—all tended to loosen 
the bonds of a connexion which had previously 
been mainly upheld by the force of opinion. 
Mr. Ward has traced with much ability the 
progress of these feelings. In speaking of the 
formation of juntas in the different govern- 
ments in America, professing attachment to 
the parent state, he well observes, that “ it is 
difficult to ascertain how far these professions 
of attachment, on the part of the new govern- 
ments, were sincere. Many of their members 
undoubtedly aspired to independence from the 
first; but the majority would have been satis- 
fied with moderate reforms; and it was, per- 
haps, the necessity of conciliating these, as well 
as the great mass of the people, (who certainly 
were not prepared to throw off their allegiance 
at once,) that forced the bolder spirits to tem- 
porize, and to disguise their real designs under 
the mask of devoted loyalty.” 

The same causes appear to have had almost 
simultaneous effects throughout the whole of 
the Spanish colonies, although so widely apart, 
and each in a state of entire ignorance as to 
what was going on in the others. The truth 
is, that the oppression was the same in all, and 
the effects were only modified by the diversity 
of temperament on which it acted. Each 
therefore, individually, pursued its object, un- 
connected with the rest; and each was obliged 
to cope singly with whatever force Spain could 
bring to bear against it. Mexico appears to 
have retained her attachment nearly to the 
last ;—but she, too, laboured under the excite- 
ment of the period, and although in some in- 
stances peculiarly favoured, had enough to 
complain of, at the time of which we have been 
speaking. Such was the feverish state of 
Mexico in 1808, when Iturrigaray succeeded to 
the viceroyalty. The distracted situation of 
Spain produced a burst of loyalty from the na- 
tive Mexicans; and as their interests were 
supposed to be protected by the Viceroy, the 
/udiencia, regardless of the signs of the times, 
determined to arrest and depose him ; a resolu- 
tion which was carried into effect by a number 
of European Spaniards. Various reasons were 
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assigned for this rash’ measure ; but the Cre- | tal, and overthrew a hostile body, in which 


oles considered it rightly as an indication of | 


their continued vassalage. This conviction, 
confirmed by the intemperate conduct of the 
Spaniards, excited some slight commotions, 
which, though repressed, were only the prelude 
to a more formidable explosion. 

Don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, Parish Priest 
of Dolores, was the first who lighted the train. 
He had been considerably irritated by the 
check given by the government to some im- 





provements he had introduced in his neigh- 
bourhood, and he viewed the measures of the 
Spanish party as part of an infamous system of 
Creole debasement. He is described as a man 
of considerable reading, strong understanding, 
and great firmness of character. He does not, 
however, appear to have been very circum- 
spect in his proceedings, for his schemes be- 
came known to the government in the city of 
Mexico, and orders were received by the In- 
tendant, on the 13th September, 1810, to arrest 
him, with Allende, Aldama, and Abasolo— 
three Creole officers then at Guanaxuato—in 
consequence of its having transpired that it 
was their intention to surprise the whole of the 
Europeans on the Ist of October, and that they 
had seduced some non-commissioned officers to 
join them. Being apprized of the intentions of 
the Intendant, on the 18th September Hidalgo 
and his confederates, with ten followers, ar- 
rested seven Europeans resident in Dolores. 
This trifling success led such numbers to his 
standard, that, in an incredibly short space of 
time, he took possession of San Felipe and San 
Miguel el Grande ; and with the plunder of the 


Europeans he satisfied the wants of his tumul- 


tuary followers. He next summoned Riano, 
the Intendant in Guanaxuato; but that magis- 
trate shut himself up in the public granary, 
and defended it with great vigour until he was 
killed, when the gate was forced and a most 
merciless carnage made. Mr. Ward mentions 
that he knows an individual (whom we also 
knew), of whose family no less than seventeen 
perished on that fatal day. It is impossible to 
convey a more adequate idea of the ruthless 
destruction effected by the Indians, than by 
stating the fact, that although the capture was 
not completed until five o'clock on Friday 
evening, not one house belonging to any Euro- 





pean was left standing on Saturday morning. 

Hidalgo is supposed to have encouraged 
these atrocities, to render the contest one that 
could never terminate amicably. The Vice- 
roy, D. Francisco Xavier Venegas, had been at 
first disposed to treat this insurrection of the 
natives with contempt; but he was soon dis- 
abused, and forces were collected from all 
points to put down what he considered an 
audacious rebellion. While these important 
proceedings were going on, the aid of the spi- 
ritual arms was also called in, and Hidalgo was 
excommunicated, both by his Diocesan and 
the Metropolitan. Regardless of these fulmi- 
nations he proceeded, with a large accession of 
force, to Valladolid, where he received fresh 
reinforcements, and the invaluable co-operation 
of Don José Maria Morelos, the Priest of Ne- | 
cupetaro, whose talents place him in the first | 
rank of Mexican patriots. 

Hidalgo continued his advance to the capi- 





Iturbide held a command, on the road from To. 
luca. But after advancing within sight of 
Mexico, he retired without an effort. In hig 
retreat he encountered Calleja, the Spanish 
general, who had pressed on his rear with a 
considerable regular force. In the plain of 
Aculeo, on the 7th November, 1810, Calleja 
was completely victorious, and Hidalgo hastily 
fell back on Valladolid, while Allende, his ge. 
cond in command, took the road to Guanaxua- 
to. On being compelled to abandon this town, 
a series of atrocious murders was commenced 
by the insurgents, which led to most terrific 
retaliation on the part of the Spaniards. Two 
hundred and forty-nine Europeans were mur. 
dered in cold blood on the very morning that 
the Spanish general entered the town. He 
immediately issued orders to give no quarter; 
but he soon retracted them, and eventually 
contented himself with decimating the inhabi- 
tants. Hidalgo retired to Guadalaxara, where 
he, too, murdered between seven and eight 
hundred Europeans, with a secrecy that ren- 
dered the act more revolting. A second bat- 
tle, at the bridge of Calderon, was equally un- 
fortunate for the insurgents with that of Acul- 
co, although the [ndians fought better. The 
levies were then left under the command of a 
new chief, Don Ignacio Lopez Rayon; and 
Hidalgo, with his’ three original colleagues, 
determined on entering the United States, for 
the purpose of completing their military stores. 
On the 2Ilst March, 1811, when on the road, 
they were apprehended, through the treachery 
of a former associate, Don Ignacio Elizondo. 
Their trial, which was protracted till July, ter- 
tminated in their conviction and subsequent 
execution. 

Rayon retained his command, and while in- 
surrectionary movements were making in va- 
rious quarters, proceeded to establish a Junta 
of Government, which was effected, at Zitacu- 
aro, on the 10th September, 1811—within less 
than twelve months after Hidalgo’s first rising. 
This Junta professed a readiness to acknow- 
ledge Ferdinand VII. as their sovereign, pro- 
vided he would establish himself in Mexico; 
but there is reason to believe that the profes- 
sions thus made were “ false and _ hollow.” 
One of the most memorable acts of this body 
was to draw up and transmit a manifesto to 
the Viceroy, coritaining proposals either for 
peace or war; but it was unavailing, and the 
capture of Zitacuaro on the 2d January, 1812, 
by General Calleja, then Conde de Calderon, 
obliged the members to make a hasty retreat to 
Soltepec. 7 

While these proceedings were going on in 
the north, as has been already said, Morelos, 
the Parish Priest of Necupetaro who had been 
brooding over the wrongs of his country, had 
declared in favour of the insurgents ; and in 
October, 1210, left Valladolid with a commis- 
sion from Hidalgo as Captain-General of the 
South Western Provinces, for which he set off, 
accompanied by a few servants armed with six 
muskets and some old lances. His forces were 
strengthened by the accession of a body of 
African slaves, and the declaration of two 
brothers, José and Antonio Galeana, for the 
cause of independence. Within a month, his 









































small army was increased to a thousand men, 
with whom he had advanced to and invested 
Acapulco, so long the resort of the —— 
from Manilla. A victory obtained on his way 
thither, in a night attack, over the Spanish 
commandant, inspired his raw levies with con- 
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fidence, and made him master of a most sea- | 


sonable supply of the munitions of war, and of 
aconsiderable sum of money. 

Fresh adherents flocked to his standard; 
among whom were the two Bravos and the 
Priest Metamoros, who afterwards made a dis- 
tinguished figure during the short but brilliant 


career of his chief. Success crowned his arms | 


during a succession of engagements; so that 
by the month of January, 1812, the insurgents 
had arrived at and captured Tosao, within 
twenty-five leagues of the capital. In another 
month, the advanced guard arrived at Chalco, 
distant not more than three leagues from it. 

Calderon having been recalled from the 
north, where he had succeeded in re-establish- 
ing the Spanish supremacy, prepared to attack 
this formidable assailant. Morelos determined 
to encounter him at a small open town, Cuant- 
la Amilpas, about twenty-two leagues from the 
capital. Calderon's first attack was made on 
the 19th February, and successfully repelled ; 
but after maintaining a gallant though una- 
vailing defence till the 2d May, being pressed 
by famine and disease, Morelos conducted his 
troops in safety between the Spanish batteries, 
and after dispersing them, ordered a rendez- 
vous, of the whole at Izucar; this last feat 
was achieved with a loss of only seventeen 
men—but, unfortunately, in that number was 
Don Leonardo Bravo, whose fate excited pity 
for himself, and admiration of the chivalrous 
arse d of his son, the present General Don 
Nicolas Bravo. According. to the usual prac- 
tice at that time, Don Leonardo was sentenced 
todie: his son offered in exchange for him 300 
Spaniards, then his prisoners; his offer was re- 
fused, and the unhappy parent suffered his 
punishment. His son instantly liberated his 
captives, for fear he should be tempted to reta- 
liate in the same spirit that had influenced his 
enemies. 

Moreles, having recruited his forces, succes- 
sively defeated some Spanish corps, occupied 
Tehuacan and Orizava, and by the month of 
November was on his way to Oaxaca. We 
have omitted to state in the proper place, that 
at the commencement of the siege of Cuantla 
Amilpas, General Victoria, afterwards first 
President of the Republic—at that time named 
Don José Maria Fernandez—became known. 
Hereafier we shall have occasion to say some- 
thing more of him. Morelos, on arriving .be- 
fore the city of Oaxaca, immediately invested 
it; and his artillery was directed with great 
success by Don Manuel Mier y Teran, one of 
the most able among the native officers, though 
envy and jealousy have hitherto conspired to 
keep him in the shade. The capture of the 
city, which was followed by that of Acapulco, 
facilitated the formation of a National Con- 
gress—which was always an object very near 
to the heart of the pom. ee leader. This 
assembly, which was composed of the members 
of the Junta of Zitacuaro, the deputies elected 
in Oaxaca, and others selected by them to re- 
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present the other provinces, opened its sittings 
on the 13th September, 1813, in the town of 
Chilpanzingo—by which title it has been dis- 
tinguished. In two months after the first 
meeting, the absolute independence of Mexico 
was formally declared. 

While the chief was thus employed, his liea- 
tenants, Bravo and Matamoros, were actively 
pushing the interests of the cause in the east- 
ern provinces; but the former being at last 
forced to abandon Vera Cruz, rejoined More- 
los in Oaxaca. Matamoros too, whose pro- 
gress had been marked by the most brilliaht 
success, was at last obliged to rejoin his leader, 
who was then concentrating his forces at Chil- 
panzingo, in order that he might move on Val- 
ladolid, where his communications would be 
facilitated with the insurgents of the south and 
the interior, among whom Guerrero (the pre- 
sident eleet) had distinguished himself even at 
that early period. The expedition to Vallado- 
lid was most fatal, for there Iturbide, after- 
wards the liberator of his country, was station- 
ed, and, after a severe contest, completely 
routed the insurgent army. Morelos retreated 
to Puruaran, where he was again beaten. Ma- 
tamoros was taken and shot. After this, the 
bloody system of reprisals was unrelentingly 
carried on. This was the commencement of a 
long series of misfortunes to the republican 
cause. Another Bravo and Galeana perished 
by the hands of the executioner; the congress 
was dispersed ; but, undismayed, re-assembled 
in the forests of Apatzingan, and sanctioned 
the constitution known by the name of their 
retreat. Iturbide’s activity surprised and -near- 
ly annihilated this body. 

Morelos, in attempting a junction with 
Teran and Guerrero, his own force having 
been reduced to 500 men, was surprised by 
Don Manuel Concha, an active Spanish officer, 
and after vainly seeking death, was taken pri- 
soner. He was brutally used by the soldiery, 
but Concha behaved to him with the kindness 
due to a brave man in adversity. He was 
conveyed to San Augustin de las Cuevas, 
where he was examined by the Oidor Battaller, 
who had long rendered himself odious to the 
Creoles, by declaring, that “ so long as there 
was a Manchegan mule or Castilian cobbler in 
New Spain, no Creole was fit to govern it.” 
With such a magistrate little ceremony was 
used, and Morelos was shot on the 22d of De- 
cember, 1815, dying, as he had lived, with a 
most dignified firmness. His dying address to 
his Creator was brief and touching. ‘“ Senor, 
si he obrado bien, tu lo sabes; y si mal, yo mi 
acojo a tu infinita misericordia.” (Lord, if I 
have done well, thou knowest it; and if ill, I 
trust to thy infinite mercy.) 

Morelos had anticipated that the formation 
of a congress would, by forming a point of 
union, have ensured concert among the insur- 
gents scattered over remote parts of the coun- 
try. And he was right, if the congress could 
have maintained its authority. After its es- 
cape from Iturbide, it was safely conducted by 
General Bravo to Tehuacan, where Teran had 
his head-quarters ; disputes between its mem- 
bers, however, so soon began, that that officer 
dissolved it so early as the 15th of December, 
seven days before Morelos’s death. Each of 
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the insurgent chiefs now acted independently, 
so that the Viceroy was enabled to crush them 
successively ; and availing himself of these 
successes, wisely proclaimed an amnesty, 
which was joyfully accepted by many. - Teran, 
after a series of brilliant operations, was obliged 
to avail himself of this lenity. Rayon was 
made prisoner as well as Bravo. Victoria re- 
tired to the mountains, and lived without in- 
tercourse with human society for eighteen 
months; and, we believe, Guerrero alone main- 
tained a small but respectable force among the 
fastnesses of the south. 

The affairs of the revolution were thus lan- 
guishing, when the gallant Mina landed, on 
the 15th of April, 1817, with a small but de- 
termined band of foreigners to aid the cause 
of independence. The moment was a most 
unpropitious one, for the only co-operation on 
which this young hero could calculate was 
that of a few predatory bands that ravaged 
the country, under chiefs of the degraded 
character of Padre Torres, of whose infamy 
and atrocities Robinson has given a lively 
portrait in his account of this ill-fated expedi- 
tion. In addition to this, Mina was a Spaniard, 
and the Creoles doubted his sincerity in es- 
tablishing that independence to which all of 
them still fondly clung. 

Mina landed with omly 359 men and officers, 
of whom 50 under the command of Colonel 
Perry abandoned him shortly afterwards. One 
hundred were left to garrison a small fort at 
Soto de Ja Marina, under the orders of Major 
Sarda, while the enterprising chief himself 
determined to make the attempt to traverse 
the continent, in order to effect a junction 
with one or other of the insurgent corps in 
the very centre of Mexico. On his march he 
first defeated 400 cavalry, and afterwards a 
force of 80 European infantry and 1100 Cre- 
ole cavalry. His whole force in this last ac- 
tion amounted only to 172 men, yet the route 
of the royalists was so complete, that the ca- 
valry were not heard of for four days. March- 
ing on, he effected, on the 22d of June, a junc- 
tion with an irregular corps. Another victory 
crowned his valour; but it was unfortunate 
that he seized the property of the Marquis 
Jaral, and that his depot at Soto de la Marina 
was carried by assault. The tide of fortune 
now turned, failure followed close upon failure, 
and his followers were reduced, chiefly by 
death, to fifty. With this little corps he at- 
tempted to assault Guanajuata at night, was 
unsuccessful, and having been surprised at a 
hacienda, in which he had sought refuge, was 
taken prisoner, and after the most brutal treat- 
ment from Orrantia, the Spanish commandant, 
was shot in July, 1817, in his twenty-eighth 
year. All the other insurgent chiefs were 
either destroyed or pardoned by July, 1819, 
except Guerrero, whom we have already men- 
tioned ; so that there was the most confident 
hope among the royalists that the legitimate 
overnment, as they deemed it, would be re- 
established. But this confidence showed that 
the Viceroy Apodaca and his friends were 
much less conversant with the subject than 
his predecessor the Conde de Calderon, who 
appears to have watched the progress of revo- 
lutionary principles with infinite acuteness, 
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and to have traced with rare dexterity the se. 
cret springs of action that had produced the 
successive convulsions he had unavailingly 
essayed to counteract. Apodaca was not, how- 
ever, altogether wrong ; there certainly was 
strong prestige in favour of the mother coun. 
try, and had that been dexterously turned to 
account, it is impossible to say how far the 
projects of the revolutionists might not haye 
been counteracted, possibly with benefit to 
Mexico. 

We have already seen that by the middle 
of 1819 the insurgent cause was reduced to 
its lowest ebb. Shortly after this period, the 
decrees of the Cortes arrived respecting the 
sale of church property. Apodaca, it is said, 
wished to avert their execution; but having 


| received*imperative orders, he was obliged to 


enforce them. Mr. Ward states, that bei 
desirous of effecting a counter revolution, he 


| employed Iturbide to show that by upholding 


the king in opposition to the constitution, re. 
ligion and all that was valuable would be se. 
cured. We have always understood, however, 
that it was with the utmost reluctance Apo- 
daca executed the orders, judging very cor- 
rectly that at the first moment of pacification 
it was most imprudent to excite the hostility 
of the clergy; but having no alternative, he 
obeyed his instructions. To destroy the ele- 
ments of insurrection, he also determined on 
crushing its last resource in Guerrero ; and, 


| we believe, that it was for this object, and not 


for that of overturning the constitution, that 
Don Augustin Iturbide was sent by the Vice- 


| roy. Be that as.it may, Iturbide, probably see- 
| ing the road to distinction open, did not attack 
| Guerrero; but, as we have understood, em- 
| ployed himself with the Curate of Iguala in 


drawing up the celebrated Plan of Iguala; 
after which, uniting himself with Guerrero, he 


| proclaimed, on the 24th of February, 1821, the 


independence of his country. This declara- 
tion, however, was by no means received, at 
first, with the enthusiasm that might have 


| been anticipated. Apodaca was deposed by 


the dominant party in Mexico, and Novella, an 
officer of artillery, succe ted to him, but his 
authority was not generally recognised. In 
the further progress of Iturbide and his army, 
the movements in their support are described 
as almost simultaneous ; so that by the month 
of July the whole country (with the exception 
of the capital) had embraced his cause. In this 
career of success he had reached Queretaro, 
on his way to the capital, when the intelli- 
gence of the arrival of the constitutional Vice- 
roy, Don Juan O’Donoju, at Vera Cruz, di- 
verted his progress to Cordova, whither the 
latter was permitted to proceed, and there the 
two chiefs, on the 24th of August, 1821, con- 
cluded the treaty of Cordova, founded on the 
Plan of Iguala ; by which it was agreed that 
the evacuation of the Mexican territory by the 
Spanish army should take place, and all the 


| other arrangements in the Plan of Iguala 


should be carried into full effect. As the ob- 
jects proclaimed were the independence of 
New Spain as a separate monarchy, the main- 
tenance of the Catholic religion, and the union 


| of all classes, the army, which was to uphold 


them, was denominated the “ Army of the 
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three Guarantees,” and to it the capital was 
surrendered on the 27th of September, 1821, 
the Viceroy (Novella) and his troops being 
sent to Havana at the cost of Mexico. O’Do- 
noju was associated with Iturbide and others 
in the actual government, which was to await 
the decision of that of Spain. It was also de- 
termined to appoint a congress to fix the prin- 
ciples of the constitution. At this point the la- 
bours of Senor Bustamante and his epitomizer 
terminate. 

The Congress met on the 24th of February, 
1822, and the discordant elements of which it 
was composed soon developed themselves. 
The strict adherence to the Plan of Iguala, 
who wished, in conformity to it, to have a con- 
stitational monarchy, with a Bourbon prince 
at its head, were called “ Borbonistas.” The 
republican party struggled for a republic, 
though of what kind was undefined; while a 
third party arose, who desired to adhere to the 
Plan of Iguala in all things except the selec- 
tion of the monarch, whom they wished to be 
Iturbide ; these were termed “ Iturbidistas.” 
Previously, however, to the meeting of the 
Mexican Congress (on the 13th of February) 
the Spanish Cortes had decreed that the 
groundwork of all these proceedings was null 
and void—which annihilated the first of the 
parties enumerated, and left the contest be- 
tween the two last. Violent disputes having 
arisen between the legislative and executive 
bodies, on the subject of money and of a stand- 
ing army, intrigues were set on foot by tbe 
adherents of Iturbide, and he was proclaimed 
Emperor on the 18th of May, 1822, by the non- 
commissioned officers of the garrison of the 
cafital, under the title of Augustin tlie Fi:st. 
This tumultuary election was sanctioned by 
the Congress, and confirmed by the provinces 
without opposition. Fresh struggles with the 
legislature for greater powers followed, which 
were abruptly terminated by the dissolution of 
that body by a military force. A junta of forty- 
five persons was formed by the Emperor out 
of his most compliant followers. Forced loans, 
and other vexations, excited a fresh insurrec- 
tion, which, though repressed in the north un- 
der Garza, blazed with great fury in Vera 
Cruz, which, under Santana, the Governor, 
had declared in decided opposition to the exist- 
ing government. . 

chavari, a Spaniard, high in Iturbide’s 
confidence, was sent with a considerable force 
to repress this revolutionary ebullition ; but 
that officer finding that Guadalupe Victoria had 
joined Santana, and that defection was general, 
with an apostacy too common in Mexican an- 
nals, declared, with his whole army, against 
the Emperor, and signed the Convention of 
Casa Mata. The revolt spread rapidly, and 
finding himself deserted by those who had 
most largely benefited by his elevation, on the 
3th of March, 1823, the latter assembled the 
original Congress and tendered his abdication. 
This was not accepted ; but he was permitted 
to quit the country with his family, with an 
annual pension of 25,000 dollars. He was es- 
corted to the coast by General Bravo, who had 
been one of his most determined opponents, 
bat was selected by the fallen chief, no doubt 
from a recollection of the high-minded princi- 





ples of that genuine patriot and gallant man. 
As soon as Iturbide had abandoned the reins of 
government, a new executive was formed with 
the title of “ Poder Executivo,” consisting of 
Victoria, Bravo, and Negrete, whose three de- 
puties, or “ suplentes,” were Guerrero, Mi- 
chelena, and Dominguez. The republican go- 
verninent being thus established, a constitu- 
tion was proclaimed, the different states enact- 
ed their local laws and confederated for gene- 
ral objects, and such was the apparent progress 
to a regular form of government, that in Octo- 
ber, 1823, the British government was induced 
to send out agents to Mexico, as well as to all 
the newly declared independent states. The 
recognition of their independence, and treaties 
with each of them, were the consequence. It 
has, of late, been the fashion with a certain 
class of politiciins to decry these measures, 
merely because they have thought fit to re- 
gard them as the individual acts of Mr. Can- 
ning. The opinion of the inexpediency of 
maintaining political relations with the new 
states is founded in ignorance of the subject, 
and the assertion that they owe their entire 
existence to the late illustrious premier marks 
a total disregard of passing events. The at- 
tention of the British government had been 
long and loudly called to the subject by capi- 
talists, who had, prior to our sending out mis- 
sions, embarked large sums in commercial and 
mining speculations in the new states. The 
measure had been some time determined on, 
and Mr. Canning only selected the moment of 
adoption as well as the method of execution. 
Whoever investigates these points (which 
have now become matter of history) will find 
that in all respects the greatest judgment was 
displayed, and that our minister was fully jus- 
tified in his manly exultation at “ having called 
the Americas into existence.” We cannot 
enter into the narrow views of those who 
blame the measure solely because many specu- 
lators have been ruined. The fault is their 
own, not that of the government. Though ad- 
vantages (if any existed) were secured to them, 
there was no obligation to risk any thing. 

But to return; after the banishment of 
Iturbide the government was occasionally dis- 
turbed by tumultuary movements, such as that 
of Lobato in 1824, of Andrade, Quintana, and 
others in the same year, and by the return of 
the ex-emperor himself on the 8th July, al- 
most immediately after the defeat of his parti- 
sans, just named. He was conducted on the 
16th of the same month tosPadilla, in the state 
of Tamaulipas, identified before the Congress, 
and in three hours afterwards shot. The real 
story is, we believe, little known in Europe 
It is this: Garza, whose life had been spared 
by Iturbide, as we have already stated, had 
been the medium of communication between 
him and his friends in the Northern States. 
Whether he had become so with the intent to 
betray him, or was led to do so by the failure 
of the rising under Quintana, we cannot pre- 
tend to decide; but thus much appears cer- 
tain, that Beneski, a Polish adventurer, who 
accompanied Iturbide, had conferences with 
him (Garza,) under some plausible pretext. 
Iturbide landed in disguise, as Garza states in 
his official report, but as we have been assured 
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on good authority, on the invitation of that 
officer to put himself at the head of the troops 
and lead them to redress the wrongs of his 
country. . That Iturbide acted under this con- 
viction is to our minds certain, for we are 
sure, that with his resolution of character he 
would never have submitted to be led to Pa- 
dilla like a bull to the stake. He entered Pa- 
dilla with the assurance of a victorious chief, 
but death in a few hours dispelled the illusion. 
Every fact that has come to our knowledge 
respecting his last moments is confirmatory of 
this: and he died as he had lived, bold and un- 
daunted. It is impossible to reconcile this atro- 
cious act of the Mexican authorities with the 
commonest principles of justice. Jt has indeed 
been attempted to defend it, on the ground 
that as he was outlawed, it was allowable to 
hunt him down like a wild beast. Let us look 
to facts. On the 28th April, 1824, the Con- 
gress, labouring under the apprehension of his 
invading the country, pronounced his outlawry. 
He sailed from Southamptom on the 11th May, 
so that he could not by any possibility know of 
the decree, and he arrived at Soto de la Ma- 
rina on the 8th of July, without having touched 
at any place on his voyage. 

In 1827, there were insurrections in various 
arts of the north, and even in the capital. 
he last and the present years have keen dis- 

tinguished by the proceedings of Bravo, Bar- 
ragon, Santana, and Guerrero; the two last 
have effected an entire revolution of men, if 
not of principles, which, if peace and unanimi- 
ty be not established at home, may soon give 


place to other changes, brought into action by 
the now (we apprehend seriously) threatened 
Spanish invasion from Cuba, at the expense 


of the Cadiz merchants. That the Spanish 
domination has passed away for ever, cannot 
be soberly doubted ; but with such materials 
as exist in Mexico, any hostile force on the 
coasts might rekindle furious animosities, that 
would require the soothing influence of many 
years to allay. 

A very few words may suffice respecting the 
existing government of Mexico. As we have 
already seen, the federal form of republic has 
been chosen, and the constitution of the United 
States adopted as the model. The legislature 
consists of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. A president and vice-president are 
elected for four years, and the former is ineli- 
gible for re-election for four years more. The 

wers of the president are very considerable. 
Decision is made for the exercise of the legis- 
lative and judicial functions in detail. The 
government of each state depends on the par- 
ticular constitution which it has adopted. 
This, however, must be in conformity with 
certain general principles recognised by the 
central congress, and must not be in opposition 
to the general constitution. For a fuller ac- 
count of the latter, we cannot do better than 
refer to Mr. Ward's work, which contains the 
only details.of it we have yet seen, distinct 
from the original constitutions of the several 
states and the acts of congress. 

Victoria* and Bravo were the first elected to 

* Victoria, whom we have already mention- 
tioned as Don José Maria Fernandez, was 
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fill the office of president and vice-president 
The latter was banished last year for some ay 
volutionary attempt; Gomez Pedraza was 
chosen to succeed Victoria, and Guerrero to 
fill the vice-presidential chair. This was re. 
sented by the muleteer chief, and after a ge. 
vere struggle, commenced by that incessant 
intriguer Santana, Pedraza has been expelled 
and Guerrero chosen in his stead. Party spi- 
rit runs high, and this has been fostered by the 
establishment of two masonic lodges; the first, 
which is composed of the intolerants, emanated 
from New York, and its members are denorji. 
nated “ Yorkinos.” To this the present presi. 
dent and his party, as well as the North Ame. 
rican faction, belong. The members of the 
other, consisting of moderate men, opposed to 
the expulsion of the Spaniards, are called 
“ Escoceses.” It has been said that since the 
ascendency of Guerrero, the aspect of affairs 
has become more settled. This is possible, for 
Guerrero, though a semi-barbarian, is a man 
of firmness and strong natural talents, and pos. 
sesses the confidence of the majority, being 
one of themselves. Besides which, his cont). 
nued hostility to Spain throughout the struggle 
for independence has acquired for him the re. 
putation of its most devoted defender. He is, 
however, grossly ignorant, incapable, we be- 
lieve, of reading any writing but his own grif. 
fonage, and excessively obstinate. Every 
thing will depend on the selection of his ad- 
visers; if he happen to take a right course, his 
pertinacity will be useful; if, on the contrary, 
he should be wrong, the mischief will be irre. 
parable. The scenes that preceded his elec- 
tion in the capital itself have afforded but small 
hopes of a moderate administration. The sfek- 
ing of the first city in the republic, the butch- 
ery of its peaceful inhabitants under the eye 
of the then president, and the range given to 
the licentiousness of the military, open buta 
melancholy prospect, and afford but small en- 
couragement for the realization of the splendid 
anticipations which so many have hee 
Let us hope, however, now that persona! an- 
bition has been gratified, that a sense of the 
true interests of his country will influence the 
new president and direct his councils. 

It was a favourite opinion with many, that 
it was only necessary for Mexico to throw of 
the Spanish yoke, in order that she might 
enter the lists of improvement with the United 





much distinguished during the revolutionary 
contest. He joined Morelos, and afterwards, 
it is said, associated himself with the Conde 
de St. Jago’s coachman, who headed a pre- 
datory party on the plains of Apan. He was 
driven from thence, and occupied the fast- 
nesses of Vera Cruz, during which he either 
gained, or fancied he gained, some advantage 
over the royalists on the 12th of December, 
day dedicated to Nuestra Senora de Guada- 
lupe, the patroness of Mexico, and to comme- 
morate the saint, as well as to do all honour to 
the Virgin, he abandoned his titles, styles, aud 
designation, and adopted that of Gaudalupe 
Victoria, honouring the saint, by making the 
12th of December his own natal day. Such 
absurdities excited admiration in Mexico, and 
Victoria is there deemed a hero. 
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States of America. The advocates of this opi- 
nion, even to a modified extent, appear to have 
overlooked some most important considera- 
tions; on the one hand they forget that Mexico 
was a degraded colony of degraded Spain— 
that its inhabitants were plunged into a state 
of extreme moral darkness—that, in fact, they 
were what Lemaur, the gallant defender of 
San Juan de Ulloa, designated them, “ hijos 
malcriados de los malos Espajoles”’ (ill-bred 
sons of bad Spaniards) ;—that, on the other 
hand, the founders of the United States were 
lishmen, who carried the liberal spirit and 
enlightened institutions of their father-land 
with them across the Atlantic; and all that 
they had to do, after shaking off the yoke of 
England, was to govern themselves in the way 
best fitted to their local interests. The Mexi- 
can, however, has not only to throw off his alle- 
iance to Spain, but to divest himself of all 
miserable institutions, habits, customs, and 
propensities entailed upon him by his parent- 
. He has to effect not only a political, but 

a moral regeneration; and with the most ar- 
dent hopes for his success, we cannot discard 
from our minds the impression that such a re- 
generation can only be the result of time and 
experience, and not of a mere change of name 
orof master. Society in Mexico is evidently 
ina disorganized state at present, and the pros- 
perity of the people must necessarily sympa- 
thize with it. Agriculture cannot be very vi- 
gorously pursued, while the husbandman is un- 
certain of reaping his harvest in security. 
Commerce must be limited, so long as the 
wants of the consumer are small, and his 
means still smaller ; and the violent expulsion 
of the most intelligent and wealthy individuals 
in the republic, although it may gratify vindic- 
tive feelings, must at the same time weaken 
the confidence of foreigners in the wisdom of 
the government, and disincline them to expose 
their property to the risk of similar measures. 
The physical configuration of Mexico also ob- 
structs her rapid progress, although it affords 
a sone guarantee of her independence. A 
nation far behind most of its contemporaries 
cannot be made sensible of its defects without 
a comparison with others. The great bulk of 
the Mexicans, from the unhealthiness of the 
coasts, crowd to the central plains, to which 
the distance precludes few but resident fo- 
reigners from penetrating; hence their inter- 
course with the natives is restricted, and the 
improvement arising from intercourse and col- 
lision with them necessarily checked. Added 
to all these disadvantages, it must be confessed 
that the course of polar pursued by the go- 
vernment from the establishment of indepen- 
dence up to the present moment, has been, 
with few exceptions, of a kind neither fitted to 
inspire its own subjects with confidence and 
attachment, nor to command the respect of 
foreign powers. Unlgss the present rulers 
show a determination to use the power they 
have acquired by such doubtful means for pur- 
poses of acknowledged public benefit—for the 
security of persons and property by a strict ad- 
ministration of justice—for the honest, how- 
ever tardy, fulfilment of engagements for 
which the national faith has been pledged, and 
for laying the foundation of a system of popu- 
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lar education—unless, we say, they do this, 
their reign, we hazard nothing in predicting, 
will be of very short duration. In the hope, 
however faint, that such may be their disposi- 
tions, we now close these cursory observations. 


From Sharpe's London Magazine. 
THE PRAYER FOR LIFE, 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
E vos, amigas! 
Cercay-me em roda todas, e podendo, 
Defendey-me da morte que me busea ! 
Ferreé 
O Sonsurve and fair Earth! 
Sweet is , our kindly mirth. 
Angel of Death! yet, yet awhile delay ! 
oo sad it is to part, 
Thus in my spring of heart, 
With all the light and laughter of the day. . 


For me the falling leaf 


Touches no chord of grief, 
No dark word in the rose’s bosom lies: 
Not one triumphal tone, 
One hue of hope, is gone 
From song or bloom beneath the summer skies. 


Call me not hence away, 
Death, Death! ere yet decay 
Over the golden hours one shade hath thrown; 
The poesy that dwells 
Deep in green woods and dells, 
Still to my spirit speaks of joy alone. 


Yet not for this, O Death! 
Not for the vernal breath 
Of winds, that shake forth music from ihe 
trees; 
Not for the splendour given 
To Night's dark regal heaven, 
Spoiler! I ask thee not reprieve for these. 


But for the happy love 
Whose light, where’er I rove, 
Kindles all nature to a sudden smile, 
Shedding on branch and flower 
A rainbow-tinted shower 
Of richer life—spare, spare me yet awhile! 


Too soon, too fast thou'rt come! 
Too beautiful is home, 
A home of gentle voices and kind eyes! 
And I the loved of all, 
On whom fond blessings fall v 
From every lip—oh! wilt thou rend such ties? 


Sweet Sisters! weave a chain 
My spirit to detain; 
Hold me to earth with strong affection back! 
Bind me with mighty love 
Unto the stream, the grove, 
Our daily paths—our life's familiar track! 


Stay with me—gird me round! 
Your voices bear a sound 
Of hope—a light comes with you and departs: 
Hush my soul’s boding knell 
That murmurs of farewell! 
How can I leave this ring of kindest hearts? 
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Death! Grave! and are there those 
That woo your dark repose - 
Midst the rich beauty of the glowing earth? 
Surely about them lies 
No world of loving eyes— 
Leave me, oh! leave me unto home and 
hearth! 


<= 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE BROKEN LUTE. 


In imitation of the Writers of the Sixtcenth 
Century. 


As roving down the mountain side, 
A broken lute | chanced upon, 

Its graceful form was rudely crush’d, 
And all its chords of sweetness gone. 


Come, minister of song, I said, 
Thy fading glories I'll restore, 
A young and ardent spirit shall 
Awake thy drooping soul once more. 


With buoyant zeal, and gladsome voice, 

I thus bespake, and thus perform’d, 
And hoped for kindred harmony 

To the gay thoughts nty bosom warm’d. 


I raised the song, and swept the strings— 
Alas! they chime not with my theme; 
The voice of joy it was I sought— 
The voice of sadness only came! 


Oh, then, cried I, if bootless all 
My efforts to recover thee, 

Thou passive slave of man’s device !— 
And bring back thy lost melody ; 


To heal thy wounds and make thee whole, 
Thou broken heart, what idle care! 

Oh how profane to breathe of joy 
Amid the lonely ruins there. 


No! vex not with officious love, 
The spirit of the lonely breast; 

To brood in secret o’er its woes, 
Is now on earth its only rest! 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


FIRST AND LAST LOVE. 


“Hetcuo!” exclaimed Agnes Fitzroy, as she 
jet her harp escape slowly from her hands, and 
its balanced position against her knee, while 
the last notes of a plaintive air of Mehul’s 
were faintly dying off the strings. ‘“ Heigho!” 
—and she threw herself languidly back into 
her chair. 

“ Mercy on us!” ejaculated her pretty, lively 
cousin, Jane Douglas, who was sitting at the 
window, twirling and untwirling round her fair 
fingers the gold chain, from which hung an 
eye-glass—not worn for ornament, but use— 
and not therefore a quizzing glass, but a neces- 
sary supplement to a pair of sparkling black 
eyes, whenever they wished to discern dis- 
tinetly any object that was more than three 
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feet distant from them. “Mercy onus! That 
was a terribly long and sentimental heigh—o' 
{ wonder where it is gone to?—Positively | 
felt it fan upon my cheek as it escaped out of 
the window, and I declare,” she continued, 
looking through her glass, with a well-feigned 
air of serious amazement, “1 declare, I cap 
see it;—yes, there it goes, floating like gos. 
samer, upon that soft, yellow moonbeam, over 
the grove of chesnut trees, in the very direc. 
tion of the parish church!” 

“* How can you be so ridiculous!” said Agnes, 
half pouting, half smirking, at the fancify) 
raillery of her sprightly cousin. 

“How can you be so unamiable,” retorted 
Jane, “ to have for your companion such a dis. 
creet and trust-worthy personage as myself, 
and yet make your heart like the prison-house 
of the ghost in Hamlet—the abode of untold 
secrets?” 

“T can’t say I understand you,” replied Ag. 
nes, rising, and advancing towards the window 
with an exceedingly demure look. 

“But I understand you,” answered Jane, 
taking her hand, “ thanks to these tell-tale fin. 
gers, and that terrible heigh—o, which by this 
time, I dare say, has arrived at its journey’s 
end, creeping like a wreath of mist through 
the key-hole of the church door, and settling 
itself like a diamond dew-drop, or perhaps 
curled round in the shape of a ring, upon the 
altar table. Yes!” she continued, playing with 
the long taper fingers of Agnes, and addressing 
them as if they could understand what she 
said, “you are never tired—to, not you—of 
giving melodious birth to that sweetly plain- 
tive and enchanting air of Mehul’s, since it 
was so rapturously praised, and a repetition of 
it so beseechingly implored, the other night, 
by a certain tall, and tolerably good-looking 
young gentleman, who stood watching your 
fairy motions with so enamoured a spirit, that 
he could not see who was laughing at his lack- 
a-daisical appearance.” 

“ Go on—pray go on, my merry cousin,” 
said Agnes; “you are quite poetical this 
evening, and it is really charming to listen 
to you.” 

«I have no doubt it is,” rejoined Jane. “It 
is always charming to have other people do for 
us what we would fain have done, though we 
like not to do it, for ourselves.” 

“ I dare say,” said Agnes, “ you think your- 
self a wonderfully clever girl—the very New- 
ton of petticoat philosophers, in the discovery 
of love secrets.” 

*‘ Not at all, my dear cousin,” replied Jane; 
“but you know it cannot be so very difficult to 
perceive the symptoms of any particular ma- 
lady, in a person who is so very subject to its 
dreadful attacks. Let me see—it was last 
June twelvemonth, I think, when you were 
first seized,—but that was only a slight attack, 
for you got well before the end of the month. 
Then you had another, about the beginning of 
Augist following, which lasted nearly till Mi- 
chaelmas day—then a third in November, and 
that stuck to you all the winter—like my aunt 
Rachel’s Christmas cough, as she calls it. You 
were but just recovering from this in the 
spring, when—one, two,—yes, you had three 
terribly sharp fits, one after another, in that 
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verbially dangerous month, the month of 
Ma . It was hardly thought possible you 
could recover from the last of them, and so it 
was determined that the clergyman should be 
sent for, but - 

Agnes sprung to her harp, and leaning over 
it in a graceful, sylph-like attitude, first drown- 
ed the voice of Jane with an extempore pre- 
lude of crashing chords, and then silenced her, 
while she played divinely the saucy air of 
“Cease your fanning.” 

When she had done, there was a pause; and 
just at that moment the moon was partially 
obscured by a light fleecy cloud passing over 
it, Agnes had returned to the window, and 
her eyes were directed towards that mild, paie 
laminary, which was now beginning to edge, 
with a soft, silvery radiance, the border of the 
cloud from which it was slowly emerging. 

“And so you think, Jane,” said she, taking 
her cousin’s hand, “that my heart is like that 
cold chaste orb, dimmed, ever and anon, by 
passing clouds ; but like it, reappearing again 
as cold and as bright asever? I wish I could 
think so! You deem it, too, as inconstant— 
changing even as she does? Ah me! There 
are times when I fancy it rather the dove, 
wandering forth from its ark to find a resting 
place, but destined to return with no olive 
branch !” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee !—fiddle-de-di!—fiddle-de do! 
—fiddle-de-dum !” exclaimed Jane, mimicking 
the sorrowful cadence of her cousin’s voice. 
At the same moment she caught her round the 
waist, and, in spite of herself, made her waltz 
three or four times up and down the room, to 
the tune of “ Di tanti palpiti,”, hummed by her- 
self. When she had dragged her about till 
they were both out of breath, she pulled her 
down by her side on a settee, and said, “ Now 
talk to me again about chaste cold orbs, doves, 
arks, and olive branches; and if you do, you 
shall have another dance, till I have joggled 
this fine sentimental frippery out of you.” 

“ You are a strange girl, Jane,” said Agnes, 
“but I still hope to see the day when that heart 
of yours will do penance. Recollect the fate 
of our poor friend Harriet Lindsay! She 
laughed at love till she was nineteen, and then 
—died of it before she was one-and-twerty !” 

“As I never shall, while there are fevers, 
inflammations, and consumptions, to hand me 
out of this world into the next,” rejoined Jane. 
—And for my part, though poor dear Harriet 
had the credit of dying of a broken heart, be- 
cause her lover died of a broken neck, by a 
fall from his landeau, I confess I always 
thought it was a surfeit of ice creams and 
strawberries that really killed her. If it had 
been a cold summer, and a bad fruit season, 
Harriet Lindsay might have looked a little 
pale, or so, and for a few days, perhaps, found 

wing of a chicken more than she could eat 
at dinner; but by the end of a week, take my 
word for it, the knife and fork would have con- 
quered the pocket handkerchief and the smell- 
ing bottle. Lord help us poor girls, say I, if 
we are born only to fall in love, and must die 
when we fall out. I like not such grinning 
love, as Falstaff says of honour. It is all very 
well, I grant you, to have a nice handsome 
fellow, ‘ sighing like a furnace,’ at your elbow, 
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and growing as thin as a winter weasel in an 
empty barn, for your sake; and if, after you 
have used him for two or ‘three years, to 
plague half a dozen of your best friends who 
envy your conquest, you find you can really 
make a decent affair of the heart of it, why 
then——” 

“ Why then,” interrupted Agnes, “1 sup- 
pose Jane Douglas, spinster; would be seen 
some fine morning, in the proverbially dan- 
gerous month of May, going in the same di- 
rection as my heigho! only, not like it, creep- 
ing in at the key-hole of the church door.” 

“Oh Lord! oh Lord!” exclaimed Jane, stop- 
ping her ears with her fingers,—* how can you 
be so malicious to use that horribly Gothic 
word? Do you think I would ever consent to 


.be married by banns, and have myself pro- 


claimed three several Sundays, with a public 
notice, that if any person or persons know any 
just cause or impediment. why Here !—be 
quick !—sprinkle a little Eau de Cologne upon 
my handkerchief, or [ shall go into hysterics! 
How could you be so barbarous?” 

In this vein of mutual raillery, and light- 
hearted mirth, did these fair cousins banter 
each other upon a subject which they were 


sboth afraid to discuss in a more sober strain. 


But though they shared a common fear, that 
fear had no common origin. Jane and Agnes 
were nearly of the same age; the former, how- 
ever, having the advantage (I am not certain, 
by the by, that ladies are accustomed to call it 
an advantage) over the latter by seven or eight 
months, she being almost twenty, and Agnes 
almost out of her teens. They had been 
brought up under the same roof, educated in 
the same school, and from their cradles, tu the 
period of which we are now speaking, had been 
such inseparable companions in all the daily 
occupations and amusements of their whole 
lives, that either might have addressed the 
other, in the language of fond recollection used 
by Helena to Hermia— 
‘‘ Ts all the counsel that we two have shared, 
The sisters’ vows, the hours that we have spent 
When we have chid the hasty footed time 
For parting us—oh, now, is all forgot ? 
All schooldays, friendship, childhood inno- 
cence ? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have with our needles created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion, 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet a union in partition, 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem; 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart, 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry 
Due but to one, and crowned with one crest.” 


But whatever were the secret sympathies 
and the hidden attractions—whaiever the un- 
seen, and to themselves unknown bonds of at- 
tachment which held them together—nature 
certainly never formed two creatures less alike 
in all those visible qualities of mind and cha- 
racter by which they were distinguished. Jane 
had such an exuberant flow of animal spirits, 
that it was the most amusing thing imaginable 
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to see her seriously endeavouring to be serious. 
Her mirth was never broad or coarse; it had 
nothing of the hoyden or the romp in it; but 
it was a kind of constitutional vivacity, an in- 
exhaustible spring of salient gaiety, which 
flashed incessantly in sparkling radiance from 
her eyes, or burst in frolic humour from her 
lips. Every day she lived, she shed tears; but 
it was because ten times in every day she 
laughed till they came ; and so cloudless had 
been her sunshine hitherto, that they were al- 
most the only tears she could recollect she 
ever did shed. This perpetual summer of the 
mind imparted a corresponding glow and ani- 
mation to her manner, a freshness and genial 
warmth to all her actions, which made her pre- 
sence the signal for merry looks and cheerful 
discourse. er nimble and elastic step, as she 
entered a room, was nearly as irresistible an 
invitation to stand up for a quadrille as the 
sound of a fiddle ; while the contagious smile 
that ever played about her mouth, seemed to 
say, “Come, good folks, let us laugh, at a 
world that only laughs at us!” And then her 
own laugh!—it was such a clear, hearty, 
chuckling laugh—there was such a breadth of 
hilarity spread over all her features, dimpling 
her smooth vermilion cheeks, and glistening in 
her liquid eyes, that, without saying a word, it 
never failed to provoke a chorus of giggling, 
(no matter how miscellaneous the company,) 
from the asthmatic wheezing of seventy, down 
to the shrill carolling of seven. 

Agnes Fitzroy, on the contrary though no 
foe to 


“ Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” 


had within her a chastening spirit of pensive 
sobriety, which kept her from ever rising to the 
same height of impetuous gaiety as her cousin. 
The risible faculty was not so strong in her, 
neither was the perception of the really ladi- 
crous, or the disposition to convert into the lu- 
dicrous, words and actions which were not 


fairly amenable to that fallacious test. Her 
passions were calm and deep, and when most 
agitated, betraying least evidence on their ruf- 
fled surface of what was passing beneath. It 
was no superior self-command that imparted 
this character to her feelings; still less was it 
any thing approaching to the mastery of re- 
fined artifice which made her looks a mask for 
her thoughts. It proceeded entirely from an 
excessive sensibility of disposition—a shrink- 
ing within herself, as if she feared, whether in 
trouble or in joy to find no second self, no other 
human heart that could give her back her 
smiles, or receive her tears, in that spirit which 
had called them forth. What we should pro- 
nounce reserve in the cold, and caution in the 
cunning, was in her an almost morbid delicacy, 
an ingenuous timidity, which hesitated to dis- 
turb the serenity of others, by imparting its 
own particular grief. Perhaps, too, there was 
a little alloy, a slight mixture of pride in this 
feeling—that stern pride of silent sorrow, 
which is so apt to frown upon the weakness of 
seeking pity, and to scorn it when proffered. 
Yet were there any art by which what passed 
within could be read in looks and actions—if it 
were really possible to interpret the very lan- 
guage of a smothered sigh, a gathering tear, or 
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a restless manner—if these outward denote. 
ments of a perturbed spirit could ever be con. 
strued with fidelity, and be made to express 
what they only indicate, poor Agnes might ag 
well have proclaimed with her tongue, at once, 
what the secret workings of her heart pro- 
claimed without it. For though it was true 
that her passions were deep and calm, and that, 
when most agitated, they least betrayed on 
their ruffled surface the swift and vexed under. 
current, still the havoc they made could not al. 
ways be concealed. 

Jane, who had been her inseparable com. 
panion for so many years, had gradually ae. 
quired a tolerably quick and accurate percep. 
tion of her character, and could draw shrewd 
conclusions from sufficiently slight circum. 
stances. But her sagacity was sometimes at 
fault; and it had never been more so, than 
when, in her usual strain of joyous raillery, she 
pretended to trace the flight of her cousin's 
“heigho!”’ towards the parish church, and to 
catechise her fingers for lingering so fondly 
amid the harp-strings upon that plaintive air of 
Mehul’s. That exclamation was breathed by 
Agnes, at the close of a silent meditation upon 
a subject which is very apt—yes, very apt in- 
deed—to intrude itself, by moonlight, upon 
young ladies of eighteen. I am thus particular 
in mentioning the age, because I have never 
been able to discover the precise period when 
a lady herself allows she is not young ; and, as 
I happen to entertain some rather heterodox 
notions touching youth and age in the fair sex, 
I wishJt to be distinctly understood, that I do 
consider every lady young who cannot either 
write or tell her age without employing the 
teen. Farther than this deponent sayeth not. 

And what was that subject? And why did 
the meditation of Agnes end in such a terribly 
long and sentimental heigh—o, as Jane de- 
scribed it? And why were they both afraid to 
discuss it in a more sober strain? And why, 
though they shared a common fear, was that 
fear without a common origin? 

Jane was beginning to fear that she never 
should fall in love; that is, she was afraid no 
“nice handsome fellow” would grow as thinas 
a winter weasel for her sake, and to give hers 
decent excuse for taking pity upon him. And 
a great pity she thought it. She knew herself 
to be naturally of a compassionate disposition; 
she felt that amiable quality grow stronger and 
stronger within her, every month; and she 
longed so vehemently for an opportunity of 
displaying it, that she was fast becoming a con 
firmed philanthropist. She had even begun to 
consider very seriously what could be the rea 
son why love-making should always commence 
with the other sex, and had lately started the 
problem to an old bachelor, who visited the fa- 
mily, and who had already passed his grand 
climacteric. The question was popped so sud- 
denly, that at first the old gentleman was 
posed; but gradually recovering from the 
shock, he replied very gravely, “ I'll tell you, 
Miss Jane, wooing is but an affectionate seek- 
ing. Now, we seek not for that which we 
have, but for that which we have not. It is 
more proper, therefore, for the man, in this 
love-search, to seek for what he has lost, than 
for the woman to seek for what she already has. 
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The man, you know, has lost his rib, and he 
geeks after her that has it; whereas it would 
be folly in her to seek it, because she has it. 
And that, Miss Jane, is a good and sufficient 
reason Why women woo not, but are wooed.” — 
“[ wonder who has got your rib,” said Jane, 
laughing. “ You have never been able to find 
her out, it seems. And some of you men must 
have had three or four of your ribs stolen; or 
else, I suppose, when you marry three or four 
wives, you seek after other folk’s ribs.” — Never 
mind my rib,” replied the old gentleman ; and 
then slily added, ‘“ but take care that you, your- 
self, are not like the man who had liberty given 
him to go through a wood, and make choice of 
the best staff he could find, provided he chose 
one in his going on, and not in his returning.” 
—* What did he do?” inquired Jane, not at all 
aware of what was to follow. “ Why” con- 
tinued my bachelor, “he walked along, and 
with a curious eye observed where he might 
best suit himself; he saw many that were tall, 
and straight, and good-looking, and well adapt- 
ed for his purpose; but no; these would not 
content him ; so on he goes still expecting bet- 
ter, till at last he came to the end of the wood, 
and then he found none but crooked and ill- 
looking ones to choose from; and no great 
choice of them either.”—“I know which end 
of the wood you grow at,” said Jane, tossing 
her head. From that moment, however, she 
considered herself in a wood, and was terribly 
afraid lest she should not be able to suit herself 
among the tall, straight, good-looking trees; 
but vowing, at the same time, that if she did 
get to the other end, she would never choose 
one of the crooked walking sticks. Yet, as 
she had a very laudable dread of dying an old 
maid; and, as the love she bargained for in 
her own mind, was a good, homely, every-day 
sort of love,—a love that would stand wear and 
tear, and not get out of fashion too soon,—she 
did not absolutely despair of finding such a 
commodity, though she eas almost twenty. 
Such were the meditations, the doubts, and 
the misgivings of the light-hearted Jane; but 
not such were the meditations, or the doubts, 
or the misgivings of her fair cousin. Agnes 
feared lest she should love; or rather, lest she 
should love too soon, and be doomed to expe- 
rience that utter wretchedness of loving, not 
“wisely” at first, but “too well” afterwards. 
She had proved, and she had sometimes shrunk 
with dismay from the proof, that she was more 
susceptible of those impressions which are akin 
to love, than might be compatible with her 
future happiness; and those very “ symptoms” 
upon which Jane had so sportively rallied her, 
were to herself the source of many bitter fore- 
bodings. “Yes!” she would often mentally 
exclaim, “ it is too true; 1 have thought myself 
in love, and I have thought how blest my con- 
dition might become, if while the dream lasted 
my hand could have followed my heart. But 
afew short months dispelled the dream; and 
then, alas! | have only thought how miserable 
must have been my lot, if my hand had follow- 
ed my heart!” It was the dread of such a fate 
as this that haunted her; the dread that in 
some similar dream, some trance of passion, 
some faucied devotion of her soul, she should 


‘Approach the altar, and awaken, afterwards, to 








the tremendous knowledge, that a cold sense 
of duty was all that remained of the glowing 
vision. These were no idle self-tormentings; 
for she needed but to remember what had been, 
to add what might have been, and the dark 
picture was at once completed! There had 
been moments, when she believed the passion 
—which some hearts ever feel, and which no 
human heart ever felt twice—was roused, and 
she only knew it was not, because its resem- 
blance had died before herself. 

At other times she was pursued by fancies, 
which, though but fancies, had a possible, per- 
haps a prophetic, reality for her! Might she 
not love, and her own sad heart be at once her 
love’s cradle and iis tomb!—like an unseen 
flower that blossoms in the wilderness, exhales 
its perfume, then fades and dies! Even as such 
a flower might love rear itself in the solitude 
of her own heart, called forth without her will, 
and drooping to decay in its own withering 
soil! It is no wonder, therefore, that poor 
Agnes dwelt sometimes with a melancholy 
foreboding upon the subject; and she had just 
burst the fetters of one of those gloomy musings 
when her merry cousin gave so false an inter- 
pretation to the “ heigho!" with which it ter- 
minated. 

Agnes Fitzroy was the youngest of a nume- 
rous family, all of whom had survived their 
father, a general officer, of distinguished cha- 
racter, who fell at the Battle of Waterloo. Two 
of his sons had embraced the same profession ; 
a third was in the navy, and the eldest had ac- 
quired some celebrity as a diplomatist. She 
had five sisters, who were all married, but only 
two of them resided in England. Agnes lived 
with her mother at their family seat iu Glouces- 
tershire, within a short distance of Malvern, 
and commanding an extensive view of that 
beautiful scenery, including a part of Hereford- 
shire, which stretches from the base of the 
lofty ridge of the Malvern hills. 

Jane Douglas, who was a niece of Mrs. Fitz- 
roy’s had been brought up by her from her in- 
fancy. Her father, a private gentleman, of 
good property, when she was only about two 
years old, had sacrificed his valuable life in 
deference to that monstrous absurdity which 
requires that a man should stand to be shot at 
before he can honourably acknowledge he is 
in the wrong. A hasty word, uttered in the 
warmth of a casual altercation with a total 
stranger, led to an immediate meeting, and Mr. 
Douglas, receiving his adversary's fire, fell 
dead upon the spot. The dreadful tidings were 
incautiously communicated to his widow, who 
was then in the seventh month of her preg- 


nancy. She doated upon her husband, and the 
shock was too much for her. In less than three 


days, after she had given birth to a dead-born 
child, she was herself a corpse under the same 
roof with her ygnthful husband ; and one fune- 
ral ceremony Mhsigned them, with their un- 
timely offspring, to their graves. Such were 
the melancholy fruits—such the scene of mourn- 
ing and desolation, resulting from that false 
principle of modern honour, which washes out 
with blood an offence extracted from a moody 
brow, or tortured out of an ambiguous word! 
Mrs. Fitzroy took the infant Jane to her own 
home, educated her with her own children, and 
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tenderly supplied all the maternal offices which | pear as Lady Trehearn at the next triennial 
her sister would have discharged, had she been | music-meeting But that next triennial music- 
living. Though the bulk of her father's pro- | meeting came; and another; and still there was 
perty went to his male kindred,as he died in- | no Lady Trehearn; a circumstance which was 
testate, they generously relinquished st al iolly inexplicable, for the vicar’s wife knew, 
portion as enabled them to make a more than | from the very best authority, that the wedding 
adequate settlement upon her; and, as Mrs. | dresses were ordered, and the Hon. Mrs. Tittle- 
Fitzroy rio abstained from appropri- | tattle had joked the baronet upon his approach- 
ating any it towards the expenses of | ing happy change of condition, at which he 
her maintenance and education, it had gone on | only laughed! This was pronounced a decisive 
accumulating for nearly twenty years, till now | proof of “ malice prepense” on the part of Sir 
Jane ouglas might almost call herself an | Frederick; and when coupled with the suspi- 
} ress redly, it had vrown to an pil cious fact, that the best bedroom at Treh« arn 
ide which, a mere fortune-hunter would | Lodge had been newly papered and painted, 
have sufliced, was an abundant security against | what further circumstantial evidence could be 
her dying of that dreadful complaint, eld-maid reasonably required Now it was certainly 
ism true, that the worthy baronet had bean guilty 
Separated as Mrs. Fitzroy was from the rest | of these two alleged crimes, in so far as related 
of her children, Agnes had grown up in her | to the best bedroom, and laughing at the Hon 
affections with much of that exclusive love Mrs. 7 
part ofthe charge, that of ordering the wedding 


ttletattie’s joke but the most serious 
and of that singleness of attachment, which 
twine themselves so closely round an only | dresses, resting, as it did, upon the unsupport- 


child l'o her, indeed, she had long been as | ed testimony of that notoriously lying witness 


an for though searcely a week | “ best authority,’ turned out, of course, mere 
1 not bring dutiful and affec- fabrication. Stillitw generally acknowledged 
rom her absent sons \ ) ns t » two who were most 


ough the two which re- . ten ige it it “ would be a 
18 not too old, 
I hate men- 


evond that un 
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i * certain 

the matter, by 

their ages, /eaving 

sagacity or gwalian- 

the difference in 

int the aforesaid 

the bouv rou ec t 3° f eman was not too 

r journey, the .- 1 e lady too young Sir Frederick, 
fainter he dis- Ve! xact ; Mrs. Fitzroy within 
yy the simple 
rive the joint 


mingled \ » | thre ; . which 


and indiv ehar t t wi e found to 
portion as the : 0 , ’ int of ninety-three, throwing in the 


' mn had two sons, 
ters flowed wit! re and d one daughter, Emily 
s Agen 10K i wa » elder, and of course heir to 

George was a miserable 

vence of an accident which 

mncy Of Emily, every 

i she was not ugly, 

ed, and not stupid 

not too talkative, 

plete her negative 

be added, she was 

parent t t alive } these negatives. 


f sickness d : | ‘ ; : hose girls of which a 


and when : re mad rding to pattern every 
d hardly be fair to con- 
of “ Nature's jour- 
of her apprentices; 
ich she was cast, must 
have en in use ever since Adam 
were driven out of Paradise. There 
re marked a ff rence between one of 
human machines, and the 
, of some fifty t : ' . than there is between one 
Sir Frederick Trehearn, wi } t cabbage and another, or between 
ite acquaintance ha ven kent up i 2 1e and white tea cups, belonging 
r husband’s death sir Frederick was } 
und, for a time, it was positively Edward Trehearn, the “ young squire,” as 
settled by all the match-making gossips in the he was usually denominated, was in his twen- 
country, that Mrs. Fitzroy would certainly ap- | tieth year, had been educated at Eaton tnd 
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Oxford, and bade fair to reflect honour upon both 
those eminent seats of learning. At Eaton he 
had risen to the distinguished rank of “ Cap- 
tain,” and received his forced tribute of “ salt” 
at the Montem ; while at Oxford he had con- 
tended successfully for some of the highest 
academical prizes. To what specific purpose 
his natural endowments and scholastic attain- 
ments were to be applied—what his future 
course was to be—were, as yet, left to the fu- 
ture. There had been some talk about his 
standing for the representation of the county 


at the next general election, and promises of 


support had been spontaneously tendered which 
would almost justify the experiment; but his 
father was too wise and prudent a man to im- 
poverish the family estate 
eight or ten thousand pounds, even for the 
certainty, still less for the chance, of his 
return at a contested election. Otherwise, he 
was not insersible to the honour of again see- 
ing a Trehearn in Parliament, which had not 
been the case for nearly fifty years, when the 
grandfather of Edward, Sir Theophilus Tre- 
hearn, ruptured a blood-vessel by the vehe- 
mence with which he vociferated “ No! 


by squandering 
] g 


sons 


upon 
the question being put from the chair, for 
the second reading of the famous East India 
nil. 

In the close intimacy which, as has been 
mentioned, subsisted between the families at 
Trehearn Lodge and Fitzroy Cottage, (as the 
elegant residence of Mrs. Fitzroy was modest- 
ly designated.) Edward, of course, became a 
frequeat visiter at the 
or other, it always happened he was at home 
whenever the Fitzroys were known to be 
coming to the “Lodge. It was soon settled, 


latter; while, somehow 


therefore, by those who had made the match 
between Sir Frederick and Mrs. Fitzroy, that 
one would certainly take place between Ed- 
ward, and either Agnes or Jane. But it would 
have perplexed the most expert interpreter of 
amorous hieroglyphics to decide whether Ed- 
ward cared for either Jane or Agnes, so impar- 
tially were his attentions bestowed upon both 
He was, indeed, the frequent companion of 
their walks and rides in summer; would read 
tothem in the long dreary evenings of winter; 
and sometimes take his part in singing a duet 
or accompanying them with his flute, (wh 

he played with an expression and brilliancy ol 
execution, worthy almost of Drouet or Nich 

son,) while they exerted their own skill and 
science alternately upon the harp and piano 
forte Occasionally , too, he might be detected 
in a téle-a-téte, at one time with Jane, at ano- 
ther with Agnes, either in the drawing-room 
or upon the lawn, or sauntering through the 
grove of quivering poplars, whose trembling 
leaves chequered their path with 
moonbeams It happened, however, that these 
latter walks were more frequent with Agnes 
than with Jane. not because they were sought 
or contrived, but simply because Agnes was 
more prone to seek such quiet rambles than 
her merenrial cousin. Edward, with all his 
book-knowledge, was but a tyro in seit know- 
ledge. He. would have discovered el 
soon enough to save a pang, which he was 
every way too manly and too honourable to 
appropmate as a triumph, that he was heed- 


dancing 


se, and 


| lessly strewing with roses the beginning of a 


path whose end was the grave. 

Time.glided on, and month after month saw 
Edward Trehearn a more and more frequent 
visiter at Fitzroy Cottage, when one morning, 
about two years subsequently to the period at 
which this narrative commences, Sir Frederick 
came alone, and with an air.of nysterious im- 
portance, requested the honour of a private in- 
tervis Fitzroy. They were all 
in the | kfas rlour when Sir Fre- 
Fitaroy immediately 
Jane, 


seated 
derick arrived, 
retired with him to another 
who was embroidering a beautiful veil of Brus- 
sels lace, instead of cor tinuing her work, could 
do nothing but look again and again at that 
portion of it which was already finished, as if 
she were suddenly struck with the extreme 
richness and elegance of the pattern. Agnes 
was reading; but the hand which held the 
yped upon her knee, and while a faint 


apartment 


book dr 
flush came across her cheek, her eyes were 
of Jane, who, for 


looked serious and theught- 


fixed upon the countenance 
once in her life, 
ful. Was it not strange, that neither spoke to 
her, when it would seem to be so ratu- 

»y should interchange thoughts upon the 

of Sir Frederick's iter they 

And the interruption of 

was now i then a tremu- 


ich breat d through the lips of 


ken his 


departur 
hand affectionately, and as she 

forward to kiss her forehead, exclaime 
| nterview 
looked 


smile upon tures 


have long expected such an 
Sir Frederick 


There was a radiant 


Trehearn Jane 


which caught the eye of Agnes. She read all 
but the light of 
spre nd itself over her pale 


its meaning, and smiled too; 
her smile, as it 
cheeks, was like a wintry sunbeam upon a bed 
Ww What followed will be as easily an- 
vated, | doubt not, by the reader, as it was 
both Jane and Agnes Mrs. Fitzroy, 


; 


ited hersell, 


having 
informed her daughters, (for 
that Sir Frede- 


» make certain 


ich she always styled Jane 


had waited upon her t 
nqguiries, In cousequenc ot hav 
un his son that » was desirous ot 
ormitted henceforth to consider himsc 
knowledged suitor of Jane; a desire 
provided he 


which he had no wish to oppose 
was satisfied with respect to ber family ind 
fortune, taking it for granted that Edward had 


already ascertained the inclinations of the 
young lady herself. “ And you may be sure, 
Fitzroy, “J had 
h was likely to interpose an 
hstacle. except indee pon the score of your 
fortune hardly sufficient, per- 


to ith the large expectations of 


: " 
my dear child added Mrs 


noth ng to say wh 


which, thoug 
haps 
the heir 

with the rich dowry of yourself, to make 
Sir Fre- 


uth happy to say, estimates the money 


fthe Trehearn estates, is nough, cou- 


rer of a dukedoem 


you the w 


derick, I 
f 


valae of what you possess, in the same liberai 


spirit. So now, my child, you have only to 


consult your own beart well, before you finally 
take a step, in which, according as the heart 
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is well consulted or not, must be ever the 
chances of its after felicity.” 

The affectionate and parental tene with 
which Mrs. Fitzroy uttered these words, was 
answered by the tears of Jang,*as they fell fast 
upon the veil she still held in her hands; but 
Agnes, advancing towards her, and tenderly 
throwing her arms round her neck, exclaimed, 
as she gently kissed her, “ Happy, happy 
Jane!” in accents that too wel! suited with 
her own tears, which now mingled with those 
of her cousin. In a few moments the struggle 
was over; and then, what a touching contrast 
there was between the beaming countenance 
of Jane, suffused, each instant, by the mantling 
tinge of conscious joy, which maiden bashful- 
ness, at times, deepened to the blush of virgin 
modesty—true love's silent rapture !—and the 
feverish crimson that burned upon the cheek 
of Agnes, now quenched, and now revived, as 
hope’s expiri torch shot forth its dying 
flashes in Aer stricken heart—true love's silent 
agony! She, her mother, had long ex 
pected such an interview as Sir Frederick Tre- 
hearn had that rning sought ; but her alter- 

ts object was scarcely a 
our 


ike 


ed anticipation of 
month old Alas! 
and treacherous p! ‘ret hoy 

While they seem to remove all difficulties, to 
level all « { 
straight, smooth 


own desires are sv 


ymeers of our se 
bstructions, and to open before us a 
path, for the of 
they only dig pitfalls, and pre- 


attainment 
what we covet 
pare ambushes, to betray or surprise our steps 
Agnes, who had fi 
found herself 
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in the pursart 
their 
their snares 
But it avail 
her it 
built up a fairy palace, 
thrilling 
The 
it had 
realized her own prophetic fears 
tude ; 


track, engulfed 

awakened as fron 
sd her nothing that her re 
was a d that she 
and that 
had 
leed, might vanish ; 

ruin! 
In the 
which had reared its 
w drooped to unseen decay, in t 
withering soil of its birth; 
to exclaim, in the beautiful langaage of one of 
her favourite authors,— ’ 


eam Knew she 
the sccr 
dissolved 
but wher 

She | 


enchantment away 
scene, in 
once been remained a iad 


of her heart, love 
unbidden, no 
and she was ready 


Du Heilige, rufe dein Kind zurtick 
Ich habe genossen das irdische 


ich habe g 


Glac k, 


ebt und geliebet 


little of this passion, who deem 


They know 
of sighs and protestations, of 


it the offspring 
oaths and tears, of prayers and entreaties, and 
all the smal! artillery of courtship These are 
but the which calls forth the co 

mon mmon 
aliment of that 
alike pe ples our < 


pr duce of « soils; the needful 
vat principle of nature, which 
ities and our plains, our 


* This is part of an exquisitely simple me- 
lody, which Thekla sings after Piccolomini ha 
torn himself from her arms. (See 
Wallenstein 


Schiller's 
I despair of infusing the plain 
tive eloquence of the original into a translation 
but the mere English reader may gather its 
import in the following attempt :— 

“ Thou Holy One, take thy child again 

I have tasted of earthly bliss ; 

I have lived, and I have loved 


rivers, and the air we breathe. In many a 
heart, where it has never been awakened, lies 
the subtle essence, which, when touched by a 
kindred essence, starts at once into giant life 
And how manifold are the channels through 
which that kindred essence works itself a pas. 
sage to the sleeping mischief! A word, a look, 
a tone of the voice, one pressure of the hand— 
though a hundred and a hundred have preceded 
it—a simple “‘ Good night,” or a parting “‘ God 
bless you!” from lips that have pronounced 
the former for months, shall, in a predestined 
moment, be, like the spark that falls upon the 
nitrous heap, followed by instant combustion 
And then, what a revolution is effected! The 
eye sees not—the ear hears not—the mind per 
ceives not, as they have been wont. A new 
being is created—the past is obliterated ;—no 
thing seems to remain of what was; and the 
very identity of the object, by whom this deli- 
rium of all the faculties has been produced, is 
destroyed. We strive, in vain, to recall the 
mere man or woman we have known, in the 
lover or the mistress we now adore. Spell-bound 
in the fascination, enthralled in the idolatry of 
suddenly awakened passions, we discover wis 
wit, eloquence, grace, charms, 
benignity, an hitherto we 
beheld them not, or, at the most, had only dim 
and visionary glimpses of their possible exist- 
Picture to yourself the block of rough 
and shapeless marble, before the magic touches 
of a Canova, or a Flaxman, have 
chi away the superfluous 
rubbish that conceals the living Venus, or the 
you have the 
, of that transforma 
tion which the idol of the human heart under- 

it the moment when the heart creates 


dom, bean 


loveliness, where 


ence 


a Chantry, 


and chiselied 
t 


yped 


speaking statesman and best 


comparison I can imagine 


Poor Agnes had found her predestined mo 
She knew not why, but of late, the 
Edward Trehearn seemed to tran 
which disturbed and harassed 
And then, too, every 
» said, every thing he did, every thing 
thought, had become, as it were, unques 
f her He could not be 

ind she was surprised how any body 
act otherwise than as he 
thought and acted. If he admired a flower 
or dwelt rapturously upon the beauties of a 
landscape, that flower immediately possessed 
» hitherto undiscovered fragrance or unno- 
ticed elegance in the eves of Agnes, and that 
raight had charms which she had 
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presence of 
quillize feelings, 
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of any passage in the poet he was read 
Aones re 
on repeat every line 

ted at ' 


r seen before 
Anes 


ict, 


id it so often afterwards, that she 
When he was ex 
the cottage, neither her books, nor her 
r her needle, could fix her attention 

thoughts still ran before the hour; and many 
reasured feeling was hushed into repose till 
the moment when it could come forth in his 
Sometimes, indeed, she paused to 

ask If the meaning of all this. To ques- 
tion ber heart, why it turned so instinctively 
towards him, for the gratification of ail its 
emotions? It was a fruitless 


presence 


hers 


most cherished 
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scrutiny ; a baffled inquisition ; for all she gain- 


ed by it was to know the fact, but not to find 
the canse; and as there was perfect felicity in 
the knowledge, why should she care for further 
investigation? The only thing she fancied she 
was certain of was, that love had no share in 
what she felt; she had been in love, she knew, 
more than once; and it was not at all like 
what she now experienced. Besides, Edward 
had never spoken of love to her; and love, 
therefore, must be out of the question. This 
was her consolation for a time; but it gradu- 
ally departed from her, to be succeeded by 
other thoughts and other hopes. The first 
startling consciousness of what was really the 
truth, burst upon her one evening when Ed- 
ward was reading to Mrs. Fitzroy, Jane, and 
herself, Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night. She had 
often read it alone; she had once before heard 
Edward read it; but éhis time, she felt a 
strange interest, an unwonted sympathy, in 
the romantic sorrows of Viola; while her heart 


palpitated violently as the words of Olivia fell | 


upon her ear: 


“ How now? 
Even as quickly may one catch the plague ? 
Methinks I feel this youth's perfections 
With an invisible and subtle stealth, 
To creep in at mine eyes. 


But what were these emotions compared 
with the deep, still, thrall of her soul, as she 
slowly raised her large blue eyes, and fixed 
them with unconscious earnestness upon Ed- 
ward, while he gave utterance to the following 
passage, in a tone fraught, as she imagined at 
least, with surpassing pathos? 


Viola. Aye, but I know 
Duke. What dost thou know? 
Viola. Too well, what love women to men 
may owe, 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter loved a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were | a woman, 
I should your lordship 
Duke. And what's her history 
Viola. A blank, my lord! She never told her 
love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek: she pined in 
thought, 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at Grief. Was not this love indeed? 


The sigh that burst from the lips af Agnes, 
as her eyes dropped, and she resumed the 
fancy-work she was about, responded with 
mournful eloquence to the thrilling question. 

It was little more than a month after this 
evening, that Sir Frederick Trehearn called 
upon Mrs. Fitzroy, and within the same period 
Agnes bad fatally discovered that which caus 
ed his visit. No preparation can completely 
arm us against the shock of an anticipated 
blow when it really comes: and hence the brief 
Struggle with herself which has been describ 
ed. But that brief strnggle was aut Agnes 
was too proud to confess a dorrow of her own 
creating. She could not stoop to acknowledge 
she had nourished, not merely an unrequited, 
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but an unsought, an undesired passion ; and 
she was too noble-minded to disturb the happi- 
ness of one she so loved, by the selfish obtru- 
sion of her own wretchedness. Not a word 
ever passed her lips, therefore, that could. be- 
tray what was passing in her heart; and yet, 
many a sharp and bitter pang was given to her 
heart when Jane, ignorant of its sufferings, 
would strive to cheer the drooping spirits of 
her melancholy cousin, by joyous anticipations 
of her own approaching felicity, or sprightly 
predictions, that the example she was about to 
set, would soon be followed by Agnes herself. 
These were her most trying moments; for thére 
are no moments so trying as when we are 
called upon to participate only, in joys which 
we liave once expected to revel in alone ; to see 
the garland which has faded off our own brow 
freshly blooming on the brow of another. Ag- 
nes, iowever, save that sometimes her smiles 
were cold and languid, and that her answers 
denoted she was more engaged with her own 
thoughts than with Jane's discourse, bore her 
trials meekly. Once, only-once, she permitted 
an expression to escape her which had refer- 
ence to her situation. 

‘| wonder,” said Jane, one evening, in her 
usuai rattling manner, after the day had been 
fixed for the celebration of her marriage with 
Edward, “J wonder whether marriages in a fa- 
mily are like misfortunes, which they say ne- 
ver come alone? What do you think Agnes?” 

‘J wonder,” replied Agnes, pensively, and 
with a slightly tremulous voice, which she 
strove to conceal! by a faint effort of gaiety in 
her manner, “J wonder whether I| shall be 
made to waitz again, if le unpare my heart 
now, to the dove wandering forth from its ark 
to find a resting place, but returning with no 


olive branch 

Jane was silent The word now had been 
pronounced ia a tone of such deep melancholy 
by Agnes, and with an emphasis so peculiar, 
that, though Jane knew not its meaning, she 
felt it had a meaning which could not be 
sported with; and Agnes herself immediate- 
ly changed bhe subject of conversation. 

The bridal-morn came, and Agnes descend- 
ed from her chamber abride’s-maid! She would 
have it so, in spite of all the fond entreaties of 
her moth to the contrary And why were 
those fond entreaties urged? Alas! The grief 
that speaks not—that weeps not—that will not 
complain, bat dwells in silence in the heart, is 

grief which consumes the heart. Other 
ows quench themselves in their own tears 
—or are scattered by their own sighs—or dis- 


ch urged trom the oppre ssed bosom in each word 


of gentle lamentation; but the ravages of a 
lonely sorrow are fatal Like the worm that 
never dies, it gnaws and guaws, from hour to 
hour, and from day to day, till the last thread of 
the vital cord gives way, and the poor sufferer 
The health of Agnes bad gradually 
and thougli she strove to conceal as 


is at rest 
declined ; 
well the symptoms as the cause of her increas- 
ing debility, she could not allay the anxious 
fears of her mother, as her wan face, painted 
with the hectic glow of a wasting fever, told 


“ How painful disappointment’'s canker'd fang 
Wither'd the rose upon her maiden cheek 
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Mrs. Fitzroy had watched these symptoms 
with uneasiness, but without any serious ap- 
prehensions, till the rapid strides they Jatterly 
made inspired her with alarming thoughts of 
the danger they portended. In fact, there was 
but too much reason to dread that Agnes was 
becoming consumptive, if she were not so al- 
ready. The languid glare of her full blue eyes, 
to which a frightful prominence was given 
from the hollowness produced by the wasting of 
the flesh round their orbits—the quick breath- 
ing, and the panting cough, brought on by the 
slightest motion—the wayward appetite, that 
now loathed and now craved for food—and the 
labouring respiration, as well as the flushed face, 
which followed every meal—together with the 
emaciated appearance of her whole frame, were 
fearful indications of the existence of that hope- 
less though deceit Medical aid had 
been called in remedies 
had failed to arrest Yet there 
were some days when a treacherous hope of 
d out, to be fi 
sedrehing rel 
and dangerous crisis 
of her health, that the appointed wedding-day 
that both Mrs. Fitz 
dissuaded her fr 
excitement of the 
was her wish, her prayer 
attend, and that 
isin's only bride’s-maid. And 


the most skilfu! 


its progress 
amendment w yllowed only by 
a& more severe and 

It was in this delicate 


i8 hie 


ipse 


arrived, ana he lL was 
roy and Jane earnestly 
countering the fatigue 
ceremony. But n t 
almost, that she sh 


should be her « 


om en- 
and 
she 


suid 


bride's- maid ; 


before the 


was her only 


entranced, 


she did so ; and she 


and she st se one 


altar; and when the ring was on the finger of 


in a whispered exclama- 
eaking heart, she said, “ I 
my- 
witnessed the consumma- 
which should. have be 
; 


may depart, and bury my se 


Jane, s 
to her 
have done wel: I 


I have calmly 


1 simiied, and 
tion own 
have triumphed over 
selt 
tion of a felicity 
own; and now | 
cret with me Jane was a happy bride, but 
Agnes felt th ne 


for her last 


nm my 


was a happier bride’s-maid, 
trial over, 
one, iyed for as the end of a 

Her prayer was heard. The m 
pale and bright in the even- 


} 


hardest save 


was 
and that she pr | 

on, wnose 
silver crescent rose 
ing of that d 
Douglas, shed 
of Agnes Fitzr 
she died; but death 
that 
his grim embra 


ny which saw the nuptials of Jane 
ts waning beams upon the grave 
On the eleventh morning 
stole over her so gently, 
1s one who sunk to sleep only in 
And as she 


pped upon the melancholy 


she was 
seemed to fall 
asleep, her fing t 


but faithful p re 
with prophetic fide 


of her own sad fate, drawn 
ty by one who, like herself, 
worm that preyed 
A volume of Kirke 


had been 


had bowed his head to the “ 
upon her youthful bl 
White's Poems was in her hand; she 
reading his Fragment of an Eccentric Drama; 
and the book la; before her 
Goddess of Consumption is supposed to speak 
in the fanciful strain of her fell of- 
fie@ It was probably the last object upon which 
the dying eyes of Agnes rested 


om 


open where the 


following 


“In the dismal night-air drest, 

I will creep into her breast; 

Flush her cheek and bleach her skin, 
And prey on the silent fire within. 
Lover, do not trust her eyes; 

When they sparkle most, she dies; 
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Mother, do not trust her breath, 

Comfort sue wiil breathe in death ; 
Father, do not strive to save her, 

She is mine, and [| must have her 

The coffin must be her bridal-bed, 

The winding-sheet must wrap her head 
The whispering winds must o'er her sigh, 
For soon in the grave the maid must lie! 


Reader! if I have shown you a picture of 
Finst Love, which your heart recognises, you 
will know that such love is First and Last 

M 


From the Monthly Review. 
TRAVELS IN TURKEY.* 

Tue first of these works, a handsome quarto 
volume, with several interesting views, and a 
portrait of the Sultan Mahmood, offers, in a 
plain, unvarnished language, the observations 
and experience of an intelligent traveller, who, 
during the short period of sixteen months that 
he resided in Turkey, has collected more use- 
ful information on the state of that singular 
country, than many less attentive tourists have 
offered us after a residence of several years 
He arrived in the middle of August, 1827, a 
Smyrna, to all appearance free from every po- 
litical bias, and prepared to hear and see and 
for himself. His description of Smyrna 
and its society is full of interest. The town 
was then enjoying the most perfect repose 
urder its energetic governor, after having un- 

rgone the most frightful commotions, when 

flowed in torrents through its streets, 
and the unfortunate Greeks were hunted down 
and shot like wild beasts, whenever they ven- 
tured out of their houses. Before finally leav 
ing Smyrna for Constantinople, he made an 
Pergamus, Magnesia, and . the 
ruins of Sardes, the description of which will 
be read with pleasure, both by the antiquarian 
nd the politician. But his residence at Con 
stantinople, whither he went from Smyrna by 
sea, is the most important part of the work 
The author's connexions in the capital of Tur 
key, seem to have given him opportunities for 
correcting various errors into which previous 
ers had fallen. He has paid great atten- 
tion to the improvements lately undertaken in 
the army; and his work will go a 
great way towards rectifying the exaggerated 
expectations many persons in this country 
have entertained from those measures of re- 
form which were to regenerate an all but fall- 
His sketches of Sultan Mahmood, 
ind other distinguished Turks, are admirably 


judge 


excursion to 


travei 


suilan s 


en emp re 





1. Constantinople in 1828. A Residence 
of Sixteen Months in the Turkish Capital and 
Provinces: with an Account of the present 
Naval and Military Power, and of the Re 
sources of the Ottoman Empire. By Char'es 
Mae Farlane, Esq. 1 vol. 4to. London, 182%. 

2. Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and 
Palestine, in 1824, 1825, 1826, and 1827. By 
R. R. Madden, Esq. M.R.C.S. 2 vols. 8vo 
With one Plate. London, 1829. 
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drawn ; and there is a simplicity about them, 


which leaves no doubt that if they should any | 


where turn out to be erroneous, the fault must 
have been with his informants, and not with 
him, whose sole aim seems to be to present a 
faithful picture of “‘ Turkey as it is.” 

Mr. Madden's volumes extend over a much 
greater range of country. 


persons in England; a style of writing very 
convenient to travellers, as it leaves room for 
all kinds of anecdotes, witticisms, and smart 
remarks, which seem to be the peculiar vein of 
their author. Mr. Madden being a surgeon, 
passed among the Turks for a nakim or physi- 


cian, and as such had access to all classes of | 


persons, even to the secrets ofthe harem. He 
seems to have had many opportunities for ob- 


serving the Turkish character in Constantino- | 


ple, Smyrna, Candia, Syria, but above all, in 
Alexandria, where he resided altogether nearly 
two years, and where he made experiments on 
the plague, which we recommend to the atten- 
tion of every medical man. His land journey 
from Constantinople to Smyrna, was too rapid 
to have afforded any information; nor do we 
gather much from his tour in Palestine, except 
a few interesting observations on the Dead 
Sea, and some ludicrous anecdotes of the 
monks at Jerusalem. In Nubia, too, his jour- 
ney extended no farther than Assouan. Yet 
wherever Mr. M. goes or resides, though he 
should not constantly be employed in measur- 
ing pillars and never copied one inscription, 


he always contrives to pick up some amusing | 


anecdote, or to give some entertaining descrip- 
tion illustrative of the habits, customs, man- 
ners, religion, or civilization of the people. 
Mr. Madden seldom speaks of things which 
have not eome under his observation; in con- 
sequence, he says but little of Sultan Mahmood 
and his court. His sketches of Mehmet-Ali, 
to whom he was introduced at Cairo, and of 
his son, the ferocious Ibrahim, whom he fre- 
quently attended off Candia, are, on the other 


hand, the more perfect and lively. Mr. M. is | 


a liberal man, in the most extensive sense of 
the word, and not likely to hate a man because 
he wears a turban and swears by Mahomet; 
nor is he a Turk-hater, from an overweening 
afiection for the Greeks; nevertheless, the 
Turks have found no favour in his sight 

The state and prosperity of Turkey, at this 
moment, are topics of great interest in all Eu- 
rope. Not that wo fear to see the Russians 
drive the true believers into the Bosphorus ; 
for “the powers that be” have decreed that 
they shall not; but that we are desirous of 


knowing whether there be stamina enough left | 
in the Turks for being regenerated ; whether | 
| one of the most deplorable effects of despotism 


their religion, and still more their inveterate 
habits of sloth and luxuriousness, have not 
rendered them totally incapable of assuming a 


tank among civilized nations; and finally, | 
| whelms without punishing,—which visits crime 
| with the hand of vengeance, and not of justice, 
| —which inflicts death, not for example, but 


whether there be that, in the character and 
circumstances of Sultan Mahmood, which may 
lead us to think that he will carry a reform, in 
the attempt of which, the able and noble Selim 
lost his throne and life. As Christians and 
Englishmen, we must wish to witness the re- 
generation of Turkey ; it must be painful tous 
to see millions of our fellow believers crouch 


They are written | 
in the shape of letters, addressed to several | 


} mire, and a great deal to condemn. 


twelve. 
| speak of with certainty; from its being taste- 


| der is deemed the most secure. 


slave was incapacitated for drudgery. 
| posed sending for one of the Jewish women 


| human life 


| under the scimetar of an incorrigible barba- 


rian, and still more, to think ourselves com- 
pelled, for the sake of our political and com- 
mercial interests to uphold that moral monster, 
against its more powerful and more civilized 
neighbour, under whose sceptre the Christians 


| of Thrace would unquestionably lead an infi- 


nitely happier life 

Let us hear Mr. Madden, on the Turkish 
character 

“It has been long a disputed question,” he 
says, “ whether the Greeks or Turks are the 


| best people; but the question should have 


been, which of them is the worst, for I would 


| be inclined to say from my own experience, 


that the Greeks, as a nation, are the least esti- 
mable people in the world, with the excep- 
tion of the Turks, who are still less to be ad- 
mired. 

“ But as to the outward man, the Turk is, 
physically speaking, the finest animal, and in- 
deed excels all Europeans in bodily vigour as 
well as beauty. As to their moral qualities, I 
cannot go to the length of Thornton’s com- 
mendation, nor of De Tott’s abuse. In m 
medical relations with them I had much to ad- 
I found 
them charitable to the poor, attentive to the 
sick, and kind to their domestics; but 1 also 


| found them perfidious to their friends, treache- 


rous to their enemies, and thankless to their 
benefactors. Eight cases of poisoning have 
fallen under my observation already; five of 
these victims | attended, and in every case the 
fatal dose did its deadly business within eight- 
and-forty hours, but in most instances within 
The nature of the poison I cannot 


less in the coffee, which is commonly made its 
vehicle, it can neither be opium, nor corrosive 
sublimate ; but, from the symptoms it produced 
I believed it to be arsenic. Of all things in 
Turkey, human life is of the least value; and 
of all the roads to honour and ambition, mur- 
I sat beside a 
Cantiote Turk at dinner, who boasted of having 
killed eleven men in cold blood; and the socie- 


| ty of this assassin was courted by the cousin of 


the Reis effendi, at whose house I met him, 
because “he was a man of courage.” I at- 
tended the harem of a rich Ulema, a man of 
the law and of the religion, whose female 
He pro- 


who followed the avocation of infanticide, and 
who are consulted not only by the Turks, but 
also by the most respectable Levantines. I of 
course declined a consultation with a privileged 
murderess, aud represented the: evil conse- 
quences arising from such practices. In short, 


is, the little value it causes people to set on 
I do not imagine they are wan- 
tonly cruel; but a government whieh over- 


for the sake of getting rid of the offender,— 
and whose fanaticism makes a merit of shed- 
ding blood,—such a govérnment, I say, must 
deprave the hearts of the people, and render 
theni sanguinary and atrocious. 
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“ The Turks are generally considered to be 
honester than the Greeks, and in point of fact 
they are, or at least appear so; they are cer- 
tainly less mendacious, and are too clumsy to 
practice chicanery to advantage. Their pro 
bity, however, depends not on any moral re- 
pugnance to deceit, 
talent to deceive. I never found a Turk who 
kept his word when it was his interest to break 
t; but then | never knew a Greek who was 
not unnecessarily and habitually a liar. He is 
subtle in spirit, insidious in discourse, plausible 
in his manner, and indefatigable in dishonesty ; 
he is an accomplished scoundrel; and beside 
him, the Turk, with all the desire to defraud, 
is so gauche in knavery, that, to avoid detec- 
tion, he is constrained to be honest.”—pp. 20 
—J2 

Mr. Mac Farlane, it is true, 
on any general characteristics, nor had he so 
many opportunities of judging as Mr. M., but 
his whole book gives evidence to the same ef- 
fect; to whatever page we turn, we have in- 
stances of cruelty, avarice, perfidy, stupid ig- 
norance, arrogance, sensuality, or other simi- 
lar vices which exhibit natural, 
and faithful ally” in any thing but an amiable 
light. Thus, for ex: ample, we find at page 156, 
a description of the sale of a Greek slave at 
Magnesia, as a scene of, no doubt, daily occur- 
rence 

* The auction had begun in the room of the 
khan, near the one I[ occupied, when the young 
man who accompanied me, informed me of the 
business that was transacting. [| 
the young woman who had so much interested 
me on my journey from Kirkagatch, and ran 
to the sale room, fully expecting it was she 
It was not. It was a little girl much younger, 
who ‘had been taken six years before, 
child, at the sacking of Scio. She might now 
be about thirteen or fourteen, the 
manhood in these countries; and her possessor 
had chosen the moment favourable to an ad- 
vantageous disposal. It was disgusting, it 
was horrible to see this helpless innocent, in 
the midst of a crowd of Turks, who were hand- 
ling her and twisting her about as horse-joc- 
keys are wont to do with a young colt. TI 
were almost without an exception, old men, 

et But I dare not deseribe the particu- 
lars of the scene, and haste to its conclusion 
Her face was pretty, her form graceful, fault- 
less; her owner declared her temper to be 

ood, and that nothing but his poverty pre- 

vented him from keeping her for his own use; 
and after long haggling, she was knocked 
down to one of the party for three thousand 
piastres. The grey-beard went away gloating 
at his weeping purchase: and the vender con- 
gratulated ‘himself on having made a good 
sale.”"—pp. 186, 187. 

But, it will be asked, are the Turks corrupt 
beyond recovery? Will not the energy of the 
present Sultan so regenerate the nation as to 
enable them to keep their ground in Europe, 
and to cope, without foreign assistance, with 
their hereditary foes the Russians? Mr. M 
thinks that “No decided change or ameliora- 
tion in the condition of the people can be ex- 
pected ; because their civil and religious insti- 
tations, though ruinous and demoralizing, are 


does not venture 


‘our ancient, 


when a 


age of wo- 


but solely on the want of 


thought of 


like the laws of the Medes and Persians, im. 
mutable."—vol. i. p. 17 

And again, 

“The exertions of one individual cannot 
overcome the fatal effects of national luxury 
and debanchery ; and it is in vain to look for 
good soldiers amongst a demoralized people 
\trocity is not courage; the effervescence 
of fanaticism is only formidable at the onset; 
ind military tactics consist in something more 
than imitating the evolutions of a military 
mountebank, and clothing an army in the unt- 
form of a harlequin. But England ‘ makes 
her wish the father to the thought,’ and fondly 
hopes tosee the prostrate giant rising from the 
earth; and though ‘each new day a gash is 
added to his wounds,’ expects to see the great 
and unformed mass deriving sanity and sound- 
ness from the tactus eruditus of Egyptian dis 
ciplinarians. Vain hope! it is not in one man’s 
energy to infuse new health into weak and 
ephemeral institutions; it is not in the com- 
pass of his fanaticism, or his fury, to make he- 
roes of the Pooshts of the Seraglio; it is not in 
the nether garment of the Prophet, now the 
sacred banner of the faithful, though displayed 
from the imperial harem, to feed and clothe 
the soldiers of the faith.” —pp. 166—167 

Mr. Mac Farlane, who is inclined to give 
Sultan Mahmood as much credit for his reforms 

he can possibly deserve, so much so as to 
mention as an attempt at civil improvement, 
the theoretical admission of the right of servants 
of the state to transmit their property to their 
children, instead of its going, as heretofore, 
into the coffers of the Sultan; his discounte- 
nancing corruption and bribery among his offi- 
cers, of which he is ever guilty himself; and 
his ordering that no person is to be executed 
while, by bis own man- 
accused of no crime but that of 
continue to be strangled without 
that Mahmood is a treachi- 
eroeus cruel man—that the vaunted reformer 
of the Turks is still a barbarian.” And adds, as 
to the prospects of the durability of his im- 
provements, and to the state of the nation, as 
it was in 1828, and no doubt is at this day,— 

‘In Turkey, as observed of Persia, by an 
acute and philosophic observer, ‘all improve: 
ment is personal: should the present sultan 
die, most of his plans might die with him, and 
even, should every thing go on well, and he 
retain his energies to an advanced period ol 
life, it will be doubtful whether the Turks can 
become formidable to their powerful neighbours 
—either to Austria or Russia even, single- 
handed. A surer and more permanent basis 
of honour and prosperity, without which, indeed, 
the one proposed will be found of sand, would 
be a general moral reform of the departments 
of government; for, at present, all is corrupt, 
from the heads of the divanand pashas, or pro- 
consuls, to the aghas of villages and officers of 
custom-houses; from the Sheik Islam or Mu‘ti, 
through the whole body of choreh and law, to 
the lowest cadi or catib. The people are as 
much, nay more ground than ever: the tenure 
of property and life is as insecure as heretofore, 


without a legal trial, 
date, pe 


being rich, 


-oOpre 


mercy; yet admits “ 


| and the decisions of justice are still regulated 
on the amount of bribes.""—p. 270. 


There is, no dowbt, much in the character 
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and histery of Mahmood which may remind us 
of the Moscovite reformer, Peter the Great 


We observe in Mahmood the same obstinacy of 


purpose, much of the same activity, the same 
distegard of haman life, the same unrelenting 
cruelty, the samme domestic attachments and 
affection for his friends, “as long as they last- 
ed,’ asin Peter. Peter's life before his acces- 
sion was endangered by his ambitious sister— 
Mahmood'’s by his brother ; Peter remained the 
only scion of his house except h‘s own children 
—so does Malimood; Peter is accused of hav- 
ing caused the death of his son, from fear of 
the opponents of innovation rallying around 
him—the same kind of accusation is brought 
against Mahmood ; found an ignorant, 
priest-ridden people, which he endeavoured to 
reform—Mahmood's is in a similar position ; 
Peter had to destroy the body of Strelits before 
he could proceed—M uhmood has been driven 
to the same course with the Janissaries ; Peter 
was attacked in the beginning of his reforming 
career by disciplined armies—so is Mahmood 
But there are also considerable differences be- 
tween the two monarchs and their positions, 
which deserve to be noticed. Peter ruled over 
a united people, the bulk of which professed 
the same religion and spoke the same language, 
and which in general he found sufficiently pli- 
able to his purposes, while there was no gover- 
nor of any part of his states strong enough to 
oppose his will. In European Turkey, at least, 
the most useful part of the population are of a 
hostile religion and different speech ; the most 
important provinces are in open rebellion, or 
merely nominally submissive, while there is in 
the bulk of the Mahommedans a spirit of inert- 
ness most difficult to move. Besides, it is yet 
a question whether Mahmood really possesses 
that love of improvement which so eminently 
characterized Peter; it is true that, like his 
prototype, he has begun to discipline his troops, 
but Peter at the same time commenced by 
building cities, levelling roads, digging canals, 
and constructing harbours; Mahmood has as 
yet distinguished himself in these respects by 
nothing but suffering the decay of, or destroy- 
ing, those magnificent works which others had 
constructed before him 

Nevertheless, the history of this monarch, 
both as to his accession and his government, is 
80 curious that we hope to please our readers 
by preseating a succinct account of it, after the 
able sketch given by Mr. Mac Farlane. 

Mahmood II. was born in the year of the 
Hegira 1163, or 1785 of the Christian-era. He 
is the son of Sultan Abdul-Hamid, and the only 
survivor of a very numerous family of brothers 
and sisters. At the deposition of Sultan Selim 
Ill., he was, ashe had been from the moment 
of his birth, a close prisoner in the harem, con- 
fined to the society of slaves, and denaturalized 
women. 

The system of thus imprisoning and demo- 
ralizing the princes of the Imperial family, was 
first introduced by Soliman the Magnificent, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, to 
avoid the danger of revolt and disputed suc- 
cession, but was not rigorously adopted until 
the reign of the monster Mahomet III., who, 


with a view of making security doubly sure, 


with truly Turkish magnanimity, put his nine- 
Museum.—V oi. XV. 


teen brothers to death. Since that period, all 
princes of the Ottoman race languish within 
their splendid prisons, till they are liberated by 
death, or called to the throne; “thence that 
disgraceful succession of imbecile and effemi- 
cruel, but cowardly; luxurious, 

j is in their very luxury ; a compound 
of the eharacters of the malignant eunuch, and 
the 1a! uninformed woman,” with which 
h empire has been cursed for a leng 

ind who form such a di grading 

: th the first ten monarchs of the Ot- 
foman r e When Selim was deposed by the 
intrig f the Oulemas and the turbulence 
of es, there were but two princes 
of the Imperial! stock left capable of taking his 
place on the throne. They were sons of Ab- 
dal-Hamid and cousins of Selim: Mahmood 
being the younger, was left in his prison, and 
his imbecile brother Mustapha was proclaimed 
and Selim shut up in his stead. It is 
supposed that Mahmood is indebted to the in- 
struction he received from the unfortunate cap- 
tive, who, endowed with an intelligent and in- 
quisitive mind, had, while on the throne, been 
made acquainted with the value of the arts and 
sciences of Europe, and had fallen a victim to 
his noble desire of introducing some of them 


nate Sultar 


yet barba 


f the mnissar 


M 7 
pulitan 


among his benighted people. Selim's disposition 
was, moreover, gentle and merciful; he loyed 
and cultivated poetry and music ; and if he did 
not succeed in making his pupil more humane, 
probably owing to the natural ferocity 
and ol of temper of the young prince, 
who, having attained his twenty-second year 


it was 


at the time Selim became his instructor, was 
too old to improve his heart with the same fa- 
roved his mind 
i an anecdote of the two 
captive princes, which is extremely affect- 
ing. 
“ Some 


ne trifling act of neglect or omission, in 
an attendant slave, drove Mahmood into a pa- 
roxysm of rage more than usually violent; he 
n the sofa, where he was sitting 
struck the trembling offender on 
the mouth him down, and trampled 
upon him. ‘Ah, Mahmood,’ said the deposed 
sovereign, reproachfully, ‘when you have been 
tried in the furnace of the world’s troubles, like 
me, so slight a matter will not discompose you. 
When 3 have suffered, as I have, your heart 
may feel even for the sufferings ofa slave.’ If 
Mr. Madden, continues, “ and 
there are many such, admit of doubt, where 
authentication is difficult or impossible, their 
prevalence will, at least, prove the estimation 
in which the Turks hold the memory of the 
injured Selim, and the character of the violent 
Mahmood 

Mustapha's inglorious reign was very brief. 
The party of innovators which Selim had form- 
ed around him, headed by the renowned Mas- 
tapha Bairactar, a man who, from a daring 
chief of pirateson the Danube, had been raised 
to honours and dignities by the deposed mon- 
arch, undertook his restoration. He appeared 
with a considerable army before the seraglio, 
at the moment when Sultan Mustapha “was 
absent on a party of pleasure. Unfortunately, 
the inner guard refused to open the gates to 
the invaders, and, while they were losing time 
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2 an ing, the tyrant contrived to return 
within the harem, and instantly caused the ex- 
ecution of the ill-fated Selim; then, ordering 
the gates to be thrown open, exposed to the | 
view of the Bairactar the mangled remains of | 
his benefactor, whom he had hoped tore-elevate | 
on his throne. Mustapha was seized, and | 
thrown into the prison from which he had just 
been dragging his victim. But now Mahmood 
could not be found, and it began to be generally 
supposed that he also had been murdered. Tlie 
deposed prince vowed that he knew nothing of 
him; but the Bairactar furious with grief and 
disappointment, swore that, if he had, “he 
would send his soul to hell, though the Otto- 
man race should end, and the whole empire 
follow him!” At length, after a long and most 
anxious search through the interior of the se- | 
raglio, “‘ Mahmood, the future sultan of the | 
Moslemins, the iron-handed and iron-hearted 
reformer, at whose name millions were to trem- 
ble, was discovered in a dark, neglected corner, | 
and drawn from beneath a heap of carpets and 
mats, himself half dead and trembling.” It is 
generally asserted, that Mustapha had deter- 
mined to strangle his brother, and that Mah- 
mood was saved by an old female slave, who 
had concealed him at the first approach of the | 
Bairactar. 

Mahmood was now proclaimed Suitan, and 
death and proscription marked his steps to the 
throne. On the very day of his accession, no 
less than thirty-three heads were exposed at 
the gate of the seraglio; and numbers of per- 
sons, among whom were several women of the 
seraglio, who were accused of either having 
participated in, or rejoiced at, the death of Selim, 
were strangled and thrown into the Bosphorus 
But the real murderer, Mustapha, escaped for 
the time ; and Mahmood could not be prevailed 
upon, by those who had caused his elevation, 
to condemn his brother to the bow-string, al- | 
though it was repeatedly urged that, if another | 
revolution should bring Mustapha again into 
power, his own life would be the forfeit of his 
cogerosity 

Nevertheless, the Bairactar exercised a great 
influence over the sultan’s mind, and, as long 
as this man remained in power, Mahmood had 
nothing more to do than to lend his name to | 
the measures he pursued. But, although these 
were entirely conceived in the spirit of Selim, 
whose steps he, no doubt, intended from the 
beginning of his reign, to pursue, his fierce | 
spirit could not brook the idea of having a mas- 
ter in his minister ; and he, therefore, no doubt, 
rejoiced in the event which freed him of this 
powerful spirit. This event was one of the 
most dreadful rebellions which had ever dis- 
tracted Constantinople. The innovations un- 
dertaken by the Bairactar, were of too daring 
a character not to excite the jealousy and fears 
of the Oulemas and Janissaries, and, while he 
fearlessly pursued his course, despising the ma- 
chinations of both these formidable bodies, as 
well as the intrigues of the women and eu- 
auchs of the seraglio, an explosion was pre- 
pared, which caused his own destruction, and | 
which, but for the appalling determination of 
the sultan, would have re laced Mustapha on 
the throne. The rising of the Janissaries, aided 
by the mob of the capital, was dreadful: they 
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fired the city in several places; by turns the 
seraglio was attacked, and the assailants driven 
back, and pursued through the narrow streets 
of the city; no quarter was given on either 
side, and the slaughter of armed and unarmed 
people, was immense. At first, the ery of the 
rebels was only, “ Down with the impious ty- 
rant, the renegade Mustapha-Bairactar !” and 


| then Mahmood is said not to have been in great 


earnest in staying the disorders of the multi- 
tude; but when to this wes added the ery of 
“ Let us restore our true sultan, Mustapha!” 
he began to be apprehensive of his own life. 
For three days he struggled with himself, but 
at last, when he saw himself closely pressed in 


| his palace, and goaded by his adherents to pro- 


vide for his own security, he gave the dreadfal 
command, and Mustapha was no more! It is 
said, by his friends, that the words with which 
he gave the order for his brother's execution 
died on his lips, and that, when he at last was 
compelled tovutter them, he covered his face, 
and trembling from head to foot, threw himself 
in a corner of a sofa; while others assert that, 
on hearing the cries of the people, he became 
furious, and, attended by the Kislar-Agha, and 
Capidji-Bashi, rashed into his brother's prison, 
and presided at his murder. Be the truth 
which it may, “from the moment the last 
shriek ofthe cowardly Mustapha echoed through 
that bloody recess, Mahmood felt the security 
of his unity, the inviolability of the sole male 
relict of the Osman race, and might say with 
horrid triumph, “ I am alone, and there is none 
but me!” 

It is well known that it is a firm belief among 
the Turks, that with the extinction of the pre- 
sent race of their rulers, their empire must pe- 
rish. This belief has thrown a charm around 
Mahmood’s life, and has emboldened and en- 


| abled him to undertake and execute reforms, 


which would have led to the destruction of 
every other Sultan. But there being no other 
prince of the blood of Osman to substitate in 
his place, his government and life are safe. It 
is true he has several sons, but they are all in- 
fants, and the Turks have no idea of a regency ; 
and when lately he lost his eldest son, it was 
actually reported, that he had caused the re- 
moval of the child by poison, from dread that 
his enemies might speedily think him old 
enough to be his father's successor. 

To return, however, to our narrative. With 
the death of Mustapha the rebels lost all power. 
Besides, the Bairactar against whom their hoe 
tility had been chiefly directed, had perished 
in the flames which had consumed a great pot- 
tien of the capital, and the Sultan was soot 
able to make his peace with the Janissaries. 
But his proud spirit could not forget the dan- 
gers to which he had been exposed by the 
bigoted fury of this mob-soldiery, nor forgive 
the fears and anxiety to which they had sub- 
jected him ever since the deposition of Selim. 
He resolved on their destruction ; although with 
truly Turkish perfidy, he knew how to conceal 
his deeply laid scheme under the mask of hype 
crisy. It was in the month of November, 1808, 
that he assured them of his entire forgiveness, 
and till June, 1825, he never relented for one 
moment in the prosecution of the cruelty and 
treachery with which he prepared the catas 
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trophe which ultimately annihilated this odious 


la the interval they proved more than once 
troublesome to his government. Soon after 
the suppression of the above rebellion, Mah- 
mood began to surround himself with men re- 
ee by the former friendship of Selim, 
and who were, on that very account, hateful to 
the two bigoted and corrupt bodies that had 
been wont to govern the state. A tumult, in 
which the town was set on fire, was the conse- 
quence, and the Sultan was compelled to ba- 
nish his friends. But it was not long before 
he recalled them, and had even the daring to 
appoint several to the highest offices in the 
state. Fresh tumults and conflagrations were 
the consequence, and, to restore tranquillity, 
Mahmood was under the necessity of disimiss- 
ing, in succession, the counsellors he most va- 
lued, Yet, although the Janissaries, respect- 
ing the last scion of the blood of Osman, al- 
ways stopped in their career of turbulence and 
rebellion, whenever they had obtained the ba- 
nishment of the immediate object of their dis- 
like, the Sultan's hatred to them only increas- 
ed in intensity; and as he was not powerful 
enough at once to attack them in front, he 
took measures which, as they undermined their 
strength secretly, were the more certain of 
leading to their destruction. 

The person who had the greatest influence 
in thus improving the Sultan’s tactics, was the 
crafty Halet-Effendi, who having studied Eu- 
ropean politics and other arts whilst on an em- 
bassy in Paris, became a great favourite of the 
Sultan, and under the unostentatious title of 
nizamji, or keeper of the seals, ruled his mas- 
ter and the whole empire for several years. 
This man openly professed the most detestable 
doctrines of Machiavellism, and his practice 
corresponded with his professions. “ The en- 
tire subservience of the means to the end, ap- 
peared to him an established point that it was 
absurd to dispute, and in the iron-hearted Sul- 
tan found an apt pupil.” “If a man would be 
rid of an enemy,” was one of the arguments of 
this political Mephistopheles, “ and of an ene- 
my superior in strength, he does not declare 
his hatred and warn him of his hostile inten- 
tion—no; he lulls him into security until he 
gets him into a situation that a coffee-cup, or a 
woman's dagger inight do the business.” And 
it was decided that a system of this sort was to 
be set in action against the Janissaries. 

It would be tedious to wade through the 
whole history of blood and treachery, through 
which the destruction of this body was prepar- 
ed. Suffice it to know, that where bribery 
was insufficient to detach the influential men 
from their body, recourse was had to the waters 
ofthe Bosphorus; while many were induced, 
by insidious agents, to breaches of the law, 
and were executed with every form of justice. 
At the same time dissentions were spread 

the different ortas, and it was managed 
that the nomination of their chief officers only 
fell on men who had entered into the views of 





government. Al! this was done by almost im- 
perceptible degrees, and without, in the least, 
exciting the suspicions of the Janissaries them- 
selves. ‘The mole works in silence and dark- 
ness,” Halet is reported to have said, “but he | 
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makes his way as he purposes. The pace of 
the tortoise is slow, but if he make sure of 
every ascending step, he at last reaches the 
hill-top. The scorpion conceals his sting, and 
is a quiet and contemptible reptile, until fe can 
dart it with death into his foes.” 

We introduce an interlude to this execrable 
play, in Mr. Mac Farlane’s own words, and we 
leave it to our readers to form, from this un- 
doubtedly faithful picture, as indeed from the 
whole history we have been narrating, their 
opinion of this reformer of the Turks, whom 
some recent travellers, and several of our con- 
temporary jeurnals, have endeavoured to palm 
upon Europe as a great man. 

“ Simultaneously with the deliberate and 
cautious undermining of the Janissary power, 
means equally specious, and treacherous, and 
sanguinary, were employed to restrict or de- 
stroy the power of distant pashas, and of the 
ayans, or feudatory lords of the empire. The 
development of these operations of years, would 
present a pictare of almost unparalleled craft 
and cruelty ; but they were successful, and the 
losses of the inhabitants of remote provinces 
who had been happy and prosperous in propor- 
tion to the stability and independence of their 
local governors, and the complaints of heirs 
dispossessed of the fiefs their ancestors had 
held on the tenure of military service ever 
since the conquest of the country, did not in- 
terfere with the satisfaction of Mahmood, or 
the plans of his counseilor, who, from the 
course of his study and associations, had been 
led to consider the government of France, 
where the destruction of an ancient nobility, 
and the drunken liberty of the people had 
paved the way toa military despotism—the un- 
checked will of one,—as the most perfect go- 
vernment of Europe, and the most consonant 
to the character of his master. 

“T am no liberal, in the sense most iliberal- 
ly given at present to that word. I have sigh- 
ed over the downfal of the great and splendid 
family of the Carasman-Oglus; | have seen 
with my own eyes the evils that have resulted 
therefrom, and I predict, that the spirit of the 
Ottoman people must suffer from the subver- 
sion of a body of nobility, agricultural as well 
as military—a body that stood between a por- 
tion of the people and the absorbing influence 
of the Oulemas and the oppression of the direct 
agents of the Porte. 

“The deeply calculated plans of the Sultan, 
or of Halet-Effendi, deprived the Janissaries of 
the capital, of allies in the provinces, that had 
generally been found in the discontent of pow- 
erful pashas and governors. The bands of mi- 
litary adventurers who had been accustomed 
to follow the fortunes of the pashas who could 
pay them best, without any reference to the al- 
legiance of their masters to their Sultan, were 
detached by bribes and promises of regular pay, 
and Mahmood might lay claim to the gratitude 
of the pacific portion of his subjects, by the 
prompt suppression of the disbanded troops, 
who, military adventurers in their own estima- 
tion, but robbers in the eyes of others, had for 
many years infested his dominions both of Eu- 
rope and Asia. The evil was at its height dur- 
ing the latter part of the reign of Selim, when 
descending from Mount Rhodope and the fast- 
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gisters of their organization, and the history of | 


their disgrace, they condemned all the archives 
to the flames—producing more light from 
Turkish records and diplomacy than had per- 
haps ever before been elicited from their pal- 
pable obscurity. 

“ This was the last of their exploits. The 
topjis landed well prepared, under the walls of 
the seraglio, from their barracks at Tophana, 
which are situated at the opposite entrance of 
the port at not much more than half a mile’s 
distance. The Agha-Pasha descended the Bos- 
phorus, and poured his forces into the city— 
the Janissaries neglecting to oppose these land- 
ings. The Sultan and all his grandees, confi- 
dent in the means of his protection, entered the 
seraglio, took down the sangiac-sheriff, or sa- 
cred standard of Mahomet, and, headed by a 
number of Oulemas reciting apposite passages 
from the Koran, proceeded forthwith to the im- 
perial mosque of Achmet, or the square of the 
Hippodrome, at a very few paces from the pa- 
lace. Here the Janissaries lost their only re- 
maining chance of success, which would have 
been to make one general and determined rush 
to seize the person of Mahmood ; but they were 
deterred by the apprehensions of his being kill- 
ed in the attack: his sons were children—in- 
fants; they could not succeed: the life of the 
Sultan and the existence of the Ottoman em- 
pire were identified and sacred ; and having no 
unperial brother or cousin to rally round, they 
retired to shout Hadji-Bektash, and spit upon 
the tactico uniforms, and beat their cauldrons, 
in the “place of meat,’* where they were 
speedily to be made meat for dogs. The Sul- 
tan’s procession in the mean time gained the 
interior of the spacious mosque, and there re- 
moving the envelopes of green silk from the 
sacred relic, the sangiac-sheriff was displayed, 
and the Sultan, the mufti, and Oulemas in con 
cert, pronounced a curse and a sentence of eter 
nal dissolution on the Janissary body that had 
existed for four centuries and a half 

“ To give a colour to the extremities he was 
determined to resort to, the Sultan despatched 
a promise of pardon to the insurgents, on con 
ditions he well knew they would never accept 
When their scornful reply, and their demand 
for the blood of their enemies and of ‘ the sub- 
verters of the ancient usages of the empire’ 
were received, Mahmood ordered a general at- 
tack, having secured the mufti’s fetra, which 
gave a spiritual sanction to the gestruction of 
ali that should resist the imperial arms. The 
topjis and their artillery, supported by the troops 
of the Agha-Pasha, hurried through the differ- 
ent narrow streets that open on the Et-meidan 
square. Ifthe Janissaries had had a few intel- 
ligent officers to direct their movements, the 
final result might have been delayed, and their 
fate somewhat different; but all such officers 
had been gained by the Sultan, and they were 
abandoned to their own blindness and stupidity. 
Instead of keeping open their communications 
with the gates of the city on the land side, and 
the country beyond the walls, they suffered 
themselves to be surrounded in a crowded 

a Seiten : 

* Et-meidan is the name of the great square 
where the Janissaries assembled 
ing meat, and mcidan square or place. 
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square. They saw the topjis deboucher on the 
front and the flanks of the square, and point 
their guns, but they did not move until the ar- 
tillery was heard rattling over the paved streets 
in their rear, and when they did move, every 
avenue was occapied by the enemy. Their 
tardy movement was however tremendous ; it 
was the rush ofa compact mass of thousands; 
grape-shot might rake that mass with tremen- 
dous effect, but the original impulse might 
carry the desperate survivors over the guns be- 
fore they could be reloaded, and there were 
but two pieces of artillery, insufficiently sup- 
ported, in the avenue to which they were ad- 
vancing. When the topjis saw the dreadful 
wave rol towards them, and heard their 
brethren calling on their prophet, and on other 
objects of common adoration, they wavered— 
they turned from their guns. This was the 
awful crisis. A determined officer of the top- 
jis, known by the significant name of Kara- 
djehennem (or Black Hell) rushed to one of the 
guns, and fired it, by discharging his pistol 
over the priming. The effect of grape-shot on 
the solid body cooped up in a narrow street, was 
horrible ; the impulse, even of despair, did not 
suffice to impel the Janissaries forward ; they 
were thrown back towards the square, and an- 
other flight of grape from the second gun com- 
pleted their rout and discomfiture. These two 
ed the knell of the sons of Hadji-Bek- 
Kara-djehennem was avowedly the 

hero of the day 
“ What remained was of easy execution : the 
troops rushed from every avenue on the square 
The public criers, and other agents of the go- 
vernment scattered through the city to give no 
tice of the decisions of the Sultan and the mufti, 
»n the reverential awe for the san- 
duced a decided turn in the po- 
pular feeling, and the peaceful denizens of Con- 
stantinople rushed to the scene of action, re- 
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anathemas against the Janissaries 
The vein of kindred blood once opened, it flow- 
ed like a torrent without exciting sympathy, 
and in a brief space the hearts of gathered 
thousands were animated with one unrelenting 
spirit—with one aim—the utter annihilation of 
the Janissaries. Even those who, in the na- 
tural state of their minds, would have retired, 
in their timidity and aversion to deeds of blood, 
now carried on by the general stream ; 
and from the same feeling which throws a pack 
of whelps on the dog beaten by his antagonist, 
this mob mechanically added its weight to crush 
the falling Janissaries.”"—317—32}. 

But besides those who fell in this day of 
blood, Mahmood caused many thousands more 
to be strangled and thrown into the Bosphorus, 
while only a few hundreds were condemned to 
the milder punishment of imprisonment for 
life. The Asiatics, who had enrolled them- 
selves among this once so formidable body, 
were sent away from the capital, without mo- 
ney or provisions, and many of them perish- 
ed from want on the roads to their distant 
homes. The government seized on the proper- 
ty of all those who had been killed or banished, 
which is variously estimated at from twelve to 
twenty thousand pounds. 

“ The subversion of the antiquated system,” 
says Our author, “ was now complete, and no- 
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thing presented itself as a barrier in the way 
of the general military reorganization, except 
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in the war before the Sultan 
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sovercigns and politics ; et 
pleasing subject—the Turk 

iropeans have had opportu 

rofa harem; and ever 

e rarely allowed the 
nd are obliged to judge 

fair recluses, from t 

, which they feel only 

ve band being held out 

from behind a curtain or a door. Mr. Madden 
however, seems to have been more fortunate 
he has sp kish ladies face to face, 
h their smiles 


ful pressure 


: 
~ * ‘ ‘ j > } _* r 
) my first visit to the harem they wer 
ed, and the pulse was even to 
felt through the medium of a piece of gau 


always ve 

it subsequently, whether I inspired c 
dence by 
ders by firmness of manner, I know not, but 
my fair patients usually submitted to inspec- 

yn with a wood grace, and, in the absence of 
the husband, even laughed and jested in my 


sedateness, or deference to my or- 
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presonce. Some, who called me ‘dog’ at the 
first interview, and did every thing but spit 
upon me, became familiarized with the pre- 


sence of an infidel, and often made me pre- 


sents of embroidered handkerchiefs and purses 
They asked me the most ridiculous questions 
about the women of my country, ‘ if they were 
they could 
if we drowned them 
yiten if they went to the bath every 


let go abroad without a eunuch; if 


we men who wore hats ; 


they su Lo } 


washed their elbo if I was 
and 
sent at 


» laugh 
g 


married, an how many v 


sometimes re husband wae even pre 
condescended t« 


I no 


he conversation, and 
with pity, when he heard that ladies 
walked uny that it unusual to 


more tl time for a wife; but 


ish 
elled, and 
none ata 
the g 
disuse of those lewer 
which are indispensable to Turkish ladies 
12, 43 
Of their persons and appearance he observes 
“ They never seemed to feel 
ny constraint In 


sufh re d 


they 
remaining at home { 
ippeared gay and happ; ° tl 

payed a sort ol 
songs ; but whether the 


r of the spinet, 


spinet an 
i 


was mos 


so far as the beauty of 
jut their persons are so | ! j 
for the preservation of sl! ery 
jwestion the corre: Mar 
ley Montague’s remark 
tion of the Turkish form j 
particularly delicate, and the paleness 
features, and 
plexions, are delightf y < 
darkest hair, aad 
as the gazelle's lhe larger t 
better ; I 
either by art or nature, the 1 
they deem the but t 
it smooth the skin, and softs 
in course of time prejudices the 
renders it the ‘ Exigui don 
s beauty In sl 
reign, they are 
rative language, their 
and their hearts full of passion 

Beauty being all that can make a wv 
luable in the eyes of her lord in Turkey, 
women use every means : f 
charms. They tinge the edges of their eye- 
lids with a black metallic pe h the 
Turks call surme, and the 
and which Mr. M. asserts, adds greatly to the 
beauty of their | 
brilliancy of the eye 
to extend the arx 
imbue their nails « finger tops 
henna, and fine | ; ext 
tion to the toes. The vulgar frequently rouge ; 
but women of fashion seldom paint, except 
their lips. Like all ignorant people they be- 
lieve in ¢ rms, and wear amulets of every 
description : some against the influence : of the 
evil eye, otliers to keep the siitan, or devil, out 
of the house ; some are to make the lady fat, 
others fruitful. And if the amulets fail in 


tness of 


transparency of their i 
} ntrasted 


eves as 


and the 1 e arched 


nseives 


f Seneca 
irresistib 


‘eves 


use ti 


to incre t 


gyptians kohol, 
ng eyelashes, and relieves the 
” ‘The surmce is also used 
he eyebrow. They also 
with juice of 

s applica- 


their effects of making the lady fertile, or of | 


week ; if 


the requisite size, recourse is had to the’Turk- 
ish barber or Frank physician; “ for a woman 
has no honour or respect until she prove a mo- 
ther has little chance of 
eclipsing the competitors for her husband's fa- 
vour, t : Happy coun- 

where the fair sex need not starve them- 


interest 


and a young wite 


she is beautiful 


y fat 


ppear 
» appear 


The 


suffi 


is described as 
The apart- 
and 


interior 
entiy gay 


jarem 


and uptuous 


ments are 


generally 


those of the 


has ap 
Knives 


nor 


ses 


and talks 


ly's love 


ndy at leneth 
he orders her to give 
ey her husband 
beams on 
; change m 
spinster en 


shares with then rhts 


Every week, at least. 


of domes she 


is blessed with a periodical ret er hus- 
band's love ; he enters the har f Y on 

and at sunset, after the fatirue of 
from one bazuar to another, and from the pub- 
lic divan to the private chambers, : 


ablutior 


intering 


he per- 
forms his evening 
lady ves a vial of rosewater to perfume his 
beard, another bears a looking-glass, with a 
mother of pearl handle, another carries an em- 
broidered napkin ; and supper is brought in by 
a host of slaves and servants; for in most ha 
rems the ordinary attendants have access to 
the women’s apartments. The women stand 
before him while he eats, anc when he finishes, 
a number of additional dishes are brought in 
for the ladies, whose breeding consists in eat- 
ing with the finger and thumb only, and in not 
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devouring indecorously the sweetmeats, of 
which they are exceedingly fond. 

“ When supper is removed, and the servants | 
disappear, there are few harems where small 
bottles of rosoglio are not produced; and of 
this liqueur, | have seen the ladies take so 
many as three or four little glasses in the 
course of ten minutes. One of the female 
slaves generally presents the pipe on one knee ; 
and sometimes one of the wives brings the ccf- 
fee, and kisses the hand of her lord at the same 
time ; this ceremony every wife goes through 
in the morning, none daring to sit down in his 
presence but such as have the honour of being 
mothers: but, in the evening, there is very lit- 
tle etiquette, and very little truth in the asser- 
tion of Pauqueville, that ‘the Turks retire to 
their harems without relaxing the least particle 
of their gravity The reverse of this state 
ment is near the truth; the orgies of the even- 
ing, in most harems, are conducted with all the 
levity of licentiousness, and the gravity of the 
Moslems totally disappears; their roars of 
laughter are to be heard in the adjoining 
houses ; and, in my opinion, the gravity of the 
Turk, during the day, is only the exhaustion 
of his spirits from previous excitement. | have 
seen him reclining on the divans, smoking his 
long chibouque, one of his wives, and generally 
the favourite, shampooing his feet with her soft 
fingers, and performing this operation for hours 
together. 

“This is accounted one of the greatest lux- 
uries of the harem ; and, an opium-eater assur- 
ed me, the most delightful of his reveries was 
imagining himse!f shampooed by the dark-eyed 
houris of Paradise 

“ The women vie with each other in elicit- 
ing the siniles of their commion lord ; one shows 
the rich silk she has been embroidering for his 
vest, another plays an instrument, resembling 
a spinet, and another displays her elegant form 
in the voluptuous mazes of the dance. No 
handkerchief is thrown, but a smile is sufficient 
from soul to 


to the period 


to ‘speed the soft intercourse 
soul;’ and from that moment, 
when another favourite supplants the former, 
she is salaamed with additional respect by the 
slaves, and treated with greater honour by all 
the harem. When she goes tothe bath, she is 
to be distinguished by the importance of he: 
air; the waddling of her gait attests her quali- 
ty; she disposes her white robe over her fair | 
arms, so as to present the largest possible sur- 
face en face, and God help the unlucky Chris- 
tian who crosses her path. I have had the ho- 
nour of being insulted by ladies of rank far 
more frequently than by any other women 
The fanaticism of females is in a ratio with 
their quality, and hence it isfrom them, chiefly, 
3 Frank passenger has to expect such gentle 
maledictions as, ‘ May the plague fall on your 
house!’ ‘ May the foul birds defile your beard- 
less chin ‘ May she who would marry you 
be childless !’ 
“ In fact, education in Turkey has no other | 
object but to foster fanaticism, and to inculcate 
intolerance. When the lady visits her female | 
friends, notice is previously sent of her inten- 
tion, that the men may have time to get out of 
the way; the moment she enters the harem 
she takes off her veil, receiving a thousand sa- 
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laams, smokes a pipe or two, and is regaled 
with fruit, sweetmeats, and lump sugar. The 
conversation commonly turns on dress ; she dis- 
cusses various topics connected with silks and 
scandal, narrates how a fair neighbour of hers 
was suspected of embroidering a silk purse for 
a stranger, of lifting her veil in the strect, and 
conversing with a man; every gentle listener 
expresses her horror at such depravity, voids 
her rheum on the floor when she hears her 
name, and appears quite delighted when she is 
told that the husband happily interposed, and 
consigned the naughty woman to a watery 
grave. I was once present at such a conversa- 
tion, and was astonished to hear the women 
applaud the spirit of the man, instead of com- 
passionating the fate of the unfortunate vi 

Such a fashionable lad; 





of jealousy or justice 
as | have been describing, has little cause t 
complain of the seclusion of the harem. Shi 
rides in her gilded coach, drawn by a team 
oxen. She sails in her gay caigue along th 
lovely shores of the Bosphorus; slave as she is 
called to the caprices of a tyrant, she reigns in 
the harem; her empire over the household is 
unlimited, her influence over her husband is 
unbounded, and to her, Metastasio might wel! 
have said, ‘Siete schiava, ma reguate nella 
vostra servitu.’ '’—pp. 9—15. 

Polygamy is limited to four wives, although 
the husband may take as inany concubines as 
he can afford tokeep. We havealready given 
a specimen, from Mr. Mac Farlane’'s work, of 
the manner in which the harems are supplied 
with these unfortunate beings; we will add 
here, a scene from the slave-market, at Con- 
stantinople, as given by Mr. Madden, to be 
placed in juxta-position with the luxurious de- 
scription of those abodes of lust and wretched 





ness, Turkish harems 
“The slave bazaar is a large quadrangular 


ige 





court-yard, witha shed running along a 
of narrow cells on the ground floor, and a gal 
lery above, which surrouuds the building: on 
the second stage, the chambers are reserved 
for the Greeks and Georgians; below are the 
black women of Darfur and Sennaar, and the 


copper-coloured beauties of Abyssinia: the lat- 
ter are remarkable for the symmetry of their 


features, and the elegance of their forms: they 
commonly sell for one hundred and fifty dollars 
(£30); while the black women seldom bring 
more than eighty dollars (£16) 

“The poor Greek women were huddled to- 
gether; I saw seven or eight in one cell, 
stretched on the floor, some dressed in the ves- 
tiges of former finery, some half naked ; some 
of them were irom Scio, others from Ipsara 
they had nothing in common but despair! All 
of them looked pale and sickiy; and all of 
them appeared to be pining after the homes 
they were never to see again, and the friends 
they were to meet no more! Sickness and 
sorrow had impaired their looks; but still they 
were spectres of beauty; and the melancholy 
stillness of their cells was sadly contrasted 
with the roars of merriment which proceeded 
from the dungeons of the negro women No 
scene of human wretchedness can equal this 
the girl who might have adorned her native 
village, whose innocence might have been the 
solace of an anxious mother, and whose beauty 
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sight have been the theme of many a tongue, | aid had been too late The stranger was 
us here subjected to the gaze « f every licen- | wholly insensible. At first they thought him 
wus soldier, who chose . examine her fea- | dead, and it was some minutes belore the yet 
“r form, on the pretence of being a | lingering t made itself visible 

one 0 r! f about fifteen, | but as si i 1 ¢ r saw it, he 
1 to ier gait and figure to | went into th yartiment wher irs aod his 
es manifested the r , anc y t them that a 
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angel 


an anthem of tri panionsl ng. Be that as it may, from 
the very fi ment that Charles Durand 

had met urs, new sensations had been 
| was | iy, the iove- 

id ever seen, though he had 
med to mingle with the 
the fair; but m her there was the 


mplicity, the charm of native unaf- 
; innocence, and that was what he had 
Con niu 


never 
There were many 


met with at all, and certainly 
Hrs own servant and the old gre » | before so rarely combined. 
immediately t 


o his assistance 
him from 


ar more—— 
se: but it seemed But 
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for that which made him love her from the 
first? Grant but the Eastern supposition to be 
true, that their hearts were formed of one clay, 
and the matter is settled at once. A little su- 
perstition, and a few good broad theories, save 
man a great deal of trouble and research, and 
perhaps lead him as right as any of the hun- 
dred roads which philosophers and moralists 
ure always busy paving for him 
During his illness, which was severe from 
the accident he had met with, his attachment 
had time to become fixed, and he did not lose 
the opportunity of endeavouring to excite a 
return. In truth, it was not very difficult; 
Julie's heart was cast in Nature's gentlest 
mould, and this was the first time that any 
thing like affection had approached it. From 
her infancy she had formed for herself com- 
panionship from whatever was near her. She 
had watched each individual flower as it blos- 
somed, till she loved it, and loved it only to 
mourn the fall of its fragile beauty. She had 
know her, and to sing their 
ith without fear. But now 
beyond any thing she 
What a 
existence became hers 
s love first flashed upon 


taught the birds t 
wild notes in her | 
it was somethi 
had ever felt n dreamed of. 
new bright state of 
when Charles Durand 
her mind! She painted to herself all the 
charms of reciprocal attachment in its bright- 
est state. She knew nothing of the world and 
its falsehood; she knew nothing of human na 
ture and its weakness, and she fancied it 
without a cloud. She invested every thing in 
the verdant colouring of her own heart, and 
lighted it up with the sunshine of her own 
mind ; 
gezed on for ever 

Before she was aware of his affection, she 
had looked forward to his recovery with n 
gled emotions. There was certainly a good d 


and it made a picture she c vuld have 


of pleasure on this account in the speculation ; 


but she did not like to nk of his departure, 


which would be the natural consequence 
N ; ] W ait | and that she 
could |! 

without fear or shame, she never dreamed that 
a separation was possible. She yielded her 
whole soul to the delight of the moment, and 
saw nothing before her but one bright, inter- 
rainable track 

Durand’s mind was not so much at ease 
There were some blighting thoughts that 
would come and wither his opening happiness 
He knew his father's ambitious nature, and 
feared to ask himself how it would brook his 
union with the simple girl of Arles. Brought 
up amidst scenes of profligacy and vice, though 
with a heart naturally good and pure, Charles 
might have formed some less honourable 
scheme for obtaining Julie ; but there was a 
purity in her every thought that spread a holy 
light around her, and he felt that the very 
idea was profanation. 

In youth, we seldom let foresight give us 
much annoyance ; and Charles Durand’s re- 
eource was not to think upon the subject at all 
He loved Julie as deeply as man can love ; the 
idea of losing her was insupportable; and 
while the hours slipped away in her society, 
he would not debase such unalloyed happiness 
by one sordid care for the future. 


Whether he heeded not, or saw it not. or 
from his long seclusion from the werld and na 
tural slowness of affection, did not perceive its 
conse quences, Arm und \ illars Look no notice 
of the growing intimacy between his daughter 
and young Durand. Probably he never saw it 
for, continuing to live in the same retirement 
he suffered the presence of Charles to make 
scarce any change in his conduct. He had 
merely accorded him a dwelling in his house 
because he considered it a duty; and once in 
the course of each day he paid him a calm, 
cold visit, inquired after his health, and re- 
commended him to the care of his daughter, 
for, he said, “ that was more a woman's task 
than a man’s;” and the rest of the day he 
passed in utter solitude 

In the mean time, Durand’s health rapidl) 
improved, and he was soon enabled to acc m 
pany Julie in her rambles along the banks of 
the Rhone. Oh what a new world was now 
open to her! Nature had acquired a brighter 
pleasure a richness it never owned be- 

All, all delight was doubled by having 
some one to participate. There was a new 
state of being sprung up for her—the exist- 
ence of mutual affection, an existence totally 


hue, 


fore 


art from every thing else of earth 
A great change, too, had taken place in all 
feelings of Charles Durand. As he wan- 
1 on with Julie, he wondered that the 
wuties of nature had never before struck 
nas they did now. He asked himself what 
madness could have taught him to enjoy the 
false brightness, the unmeaning whirl, the ly- 
ety of such a place as Paris; and as he 
! at the fair simple girl by his side, he 
earned heartily to despise the artificial beings 
m he had been accustomed to mingle 
rht summer evening they passed by 
here they had first met. The same 
the trees, the same bright 
glowing in the west, but every 
richer and lovelier in their eyes 


ke 


ive said Charles, “ how I shall ever 
s spot! I remember standing by yon 
n the hill, and looking 

ide scene of abundance displayed 

It was rich, it was beautiful ; 
e was a sweet 


but, as 


xd into this valley, ther 
cal ine . 
nothing to wish for, and far more than compen 
of the other landscape 
what I was to feel afte: 
gay worl 


sated for the expans« 
Surely it 

having seen you efore, the 
the capital, and its wide, indistinct 

to offer a life of delight not to be m 
jut n to be with 


and separated trom all 


seem et 
with any where 
you thus constar 
the world but you, isa happiness far beyond 
my brightest dreams. It has made me a mt 
ser, | would admit none to share it with me 
for worlds 

Julie answered nothing, but she looked up in 
Charles's face with a glance that he had no 
difficulty in translating. A moment after, the 
beam in her eye passed away, and was follow- 
ed by a slight sigh. Charles would needs have 
it translated too, and as he could not do it him- 
self, he applied to its author. Julie said that 
she did not know she had sighed. Charles os 


sured her that she certainly had. 
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| and again, that his every intention was most 


“ | was thinking at that moment,” answered 
| pure and honourable. 


Julie, “that I ought, as soon as possible, to 


commonicate this to my father. Perhaps it 
was that which made me sigh ; for though I 
am sure he loves me, yet he is naturally so 
stern, that sometimes he frightens me 


A cloud came over Charles Durand's brow; | 


for she forcibly recalled his thoughts to the 
pot from which he had longvessayed to ba- 
nish them, and he begged that she would delay 
the communication she proposed, until he had 
time to write to his father, and ask his consent 
to their union. Julie looked down, and con- 


tending emotions called the blood into her | 
There was something in the idea of | 


heek 
the least concealment repugnant to the bright 
andour of her mind, and she told Charles that 
she was sure it never could be right 
Concealment! Charles assured her that he 
never proposed suchathing. No, let their af- 


fection be as open as day. If her father him- 


self perceived it, it was at once avowed ; but if 


he did not, it would be better to wait till 
ther authorized him to demand her hand 

added several reason: which Julie replied 
nothing. She was not used to contend with 
any one, much less with one she loved; but 
her heart was not at ease. It was the first 
cloud which had obscured the morning of her 
ife, and it cast a deeper shadow than she had 
fancied any thing could throw over her 


‘ 
| 


They walked up the hill to the ruined arch « f 


triumph, and gazed for a moment on the plain 
below, but Julie’s heart did not expand to the 
scene. They turned again, and wandered 
down to the brook, but the valley had lost a 
portion of its peace. 

Charlés expressed a wish to rest there ere 

turned. Julie seated herself in silence 
where she had been 
met; and Charles, placing himself by her si 
tried to convince her that he was right, for he 
saw that she was not yet satisfied 

“ ] suppose,” said she, turning to him w itha 
smile, though it was rather a melancholy one 
— ‘I suppose I ought to be convinced, for I 
have nothing to say in reply But, at all 
events, be it as you think fit. Of course, I 
shall say nothing to my father until you ap- 
prove of it—I have never yet wanted confi- 
dence in any one.” 

If the last sentence implied any thing re- 
proachful, Charles did not, or would not, per- 
ceive it. He took Julie’s hand and pressed it 
to his lips, while the colour mounted more 
deeply in her cheek, and her dark eyes were 
bent down upon the ground. What she had 
said, however, was overheard by another, 
whose presence neither Julie nor Charles had 
observed. Hler father, by some chance, had 
that night turned his steps in the same direc- 
tion that they had, and he now stood before 
them. Charles was the first who raised his 
eyes, and they instantly encountered the fixed, 
stern glance of Villars. ‘“ Well, young man,” 
said he, in a deep, bitter tone of voice, “ you 
have rested with me long enongh. You have 
xcepted of my care, you have betrayed my 
hospitality, you have recovered from your ill- 
ness, and now begone !” 

Charles exculpated himself boldly, but to 
oue that did not attend. He declared, again 


placed when first tl 


| and Charles, 





“ Honourable !” repeated Villars with a scoff. 
“ Whatever were your intentions, he who 


| could teach a child to deceive her father, is un- 


worthy of my daughter. Begone, sir! I hear 
no more—never let me see your face again! 
Come, weak girl!” he added, turning to Julie, 
down whose cheeks the tears were rolling in 
silent bitterness ; “ wipe away those tears, and 
do not let me think you unworthy of your 
race!’ And he led her back to the chateau, 
passing on straight to his own library. 

Julie covered her face with her hands. The 
tears were still running down her cheeks, and 
though she knew her father’s inflexible nature, 
there was a remonstrance struggling in her 
heart to which she would have fain given ut- 
terance, but the stern glance of Villars, which 
never left her fora moment, frightened her, 
and took away her words. 

An instant after, the old servant came in 
and told him that M. Durand desired to see 
him. Julie clasped her hands, and extended 
them with an imploring look towards her fa- 
ther. “ Silence, child!” cried he. “ Julie, 
not a word!” and followed the servant from 
the room 

Whatever might have passed between him 
when he returned, there was a 
deeper spot upon his brow, and his step had 
something of angry haste in it as he advanced 
to where his daughter sate. “ Julie!" said he, 


| “on your duty to me as your father, I com- 


mand you never to see that young man again! 
Julie paused. “Do you hesitate, disobedient 
girl? Mark me, one moment more, and I| cast 
you off for ever! Julie, you know me—I am 
not used to say what I do not perform. Pro- 
mise me instantly never again willingly to see 
Charles Durand, or we are no longer father 
and child 

It was a dreadful alternative, and Julie pro- 
mised 

How blighting is the loss of what we love! 
Affection is as the sanshine of existence, and 
when it is gone, the rest is all darkness. The 
flowers of life, the beauties of being, are all ob- 
scured, and we wander blindly on through an 
unseen world, which might as well be a desert 
as a garden, in the deep shadow of that star- 
less night 

It is not so much that which we have not, as 
that which we lose, that we sigh for. Had Ju- 
lie never known the charm of mutual affection, 
all would still have been bright ; but now, day 
after day went by, the blank of passing exist- 
ence. At length, the news reached her father 
that Charles had left Arles, and, sinking into 
his usual habits, he permitted Julie to pursue 
the rambles she had been accustomed to take. 
But nature to her had lost its loveliness. The 
flowers seemed withered, the song of the lark 
sounded harsh, and she wandered slowly on, 
occupied with sad thoughts. She raised her 
eyes to the arch of triumph on the hill above: 
there was a figure standing by it which passed 
quickly away, but it recalled to Julie the time 
she had first seen Charles Durand, and the 
hours they had spent there together; and, 
placing the past happiness with the present 
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r fat 3 oO! lov beside her, gazed fondly 
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ordered his servant to stay at the hotel. “Show 
Miss Villars,” he said, “the same service as if 
she were your mistress, and my wife, which 
she will soon become f 

As soon as Charles was gone, Julie burst 
into tears; she knew not why, but there was 
a deep depression of spirits hung over her 
which she cou!d not dissipate, and she wept 
profusely. She had scarcely reasoned herself 
out of giving way to her grief. when Charles 
returned. “ My father he, is absent a 
few leagues from Paris, but he comes back to- 
Julie, my h 


said 


norrow evening ‘ lear 
nust be delayed 


Charles saw tha 


es 
] 

she had been weeping, but 
during 


every 


e took no notice, and applied himself 


he evening to wean her thoughts trom 
subject of sor and he suc¢ ft not in 
ntirely calming, at least in greatly soothing 
ver mind. The journey had much fatigued 
her, and Charles left her at an early hour 
‘Por your sake, Julie,” he not 
stay in the same hotel, but 1 will be with you 
early to-morrow 
It was Charles's task during the whole 
ceeding day to occupy Julie's thoughts by va- 
interest, so as to prevent their 
ever recurring to her own situation. He gave 
her mind no time to fall back upon itself, nei- 
ther did he himself wish to think; the ap- 
proaching interview with his father offered 
nuch that he 1, and he would not 
his thoughts rest upon it 
At length, however, the ng came, and 
he again left Julie upon the same errand that 
he had done the night before. In going to his 
father's | l, he walked rdinary 
rapidity, as if he wer 
should intrude 


ing istormed that his 


eedcea 


must 


said, “| 


suc- 


tious subjects of 


, ’ 
dread¢ iet 


even 


with extrac 


‘ 3 , 
ilraid that refmection 


upon him by the way 
lather iad 
some time, he paused t 1€¢ 
look two or three turns in the court 
entered the r 
Far different from the spr 
ago consorted with Armand Villar 
and, life, had 
the better 
um in 
nduced him to glide f , 
inher, that he had but sma 
Fortune 
esser points of morality had g 
effaced in mingling 
He was still a man of 
lent: and, as he had 
any particular party, his changes 
opinion had never been criticised ve 
y. He was also a man of pleasure, an epicu 
tean, but one that forgot some of the best te 
nets of his sect 
ficed to pleasure 
yield to that 
strong, but there 
though on his ret 
it was more like 
panion than a son 
“ Well, Charles,” said he, after the first few 
minutes, “so your broken arm is whole again; 
and what has become of the beautiful little 
nurse you wrote to me about? You owe hera 
good deal, in truth.’ 


“T owe her every thing, Sir,’ 
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never crie 


Every thing was to be sa 
except interest, and all was to 
His for his was 
was much of it pride; and 
u kindly, 


com- 


affection son 


irmn ne | eived 


the rece 


replied 


Charles ; “‘and as to what is become of her 
she is at this moment in Paris, and-—— 

“ Ha, ha, ha! so that is the way you repay 
her, interrupted his father laughing. “Charles 
Charles, you are a libertine. But tak 
care what vou about: you will certain 
get your throat cut vat sulky old Roma 
her father, will not take it quietly, 
upon it. I remember ’ 
apger was not easily moved, but 
excited, his vengeance was not like 

child 

“ T rather think, Sir, that y ni 
replied Charles “ Julie is 
love her beyond every thing on « 
have now come to ask you to sanctio 
mediate union with her 

The astonishment, the 
which gradually gathered over ol 
his s 
beyond expression. “ Young 
ya mad? have y« 
and a fool ?” 

Charles had expected opposition, and now 
he used al! the eloquence he posse ssed, all the 
entreaties most likely to move. He expressed 
himself firm in hig resolution of marrying 
Julie, but declared that he never could be 
happy without his father’s approbation. But 
it was in vain; his father listened to him fora 
moment, and then, without any answer what- 
ever, but a look of mingled pity and contempt 
xm. Charles's heart burnt with in 
dignation; and, darting from the house, he 
rapidly to the hotel. He did not, he 
would not think; he had entered the 
room where Julie before the first irri- 
tation had passed from his She was 
sitting directly opposite, and as he entered, 
she raised her eyes with such a look of glad 
expectation that it quite overwhelmed him 
and, striking his hand against his forehead, he 
walked up and down the room for a m 
without speaking 

In the name of Heaven, Charles,” ex« 
what is the matter?” 
es took her hand and led her 
1 from which she had risen 
my father is as crue! as yours 
is consent to our union; bat 


sad 


are 


deper i 
him when a boy nis 
when 
that of a 


once 


stake me 


anger 


countenance while n was 
man! 


‘are yi become 


left the r 


passe 
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sat, 
mind 


mit 
air 


back to 
Julie, 

He 

as 
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ve 


it monient the deadly 

pair of Julie’s countenance, stopped him 
spoke. Charles had deceived himeelf 
her, with respect to 
never imagined the pos- 
and now it came like 
All the horror, all the 


paleness, the 


s he 
and more deceived 
his father. She had 
sibility of his 
the 


still 


refusing, 
/ 


stroke of death 


| desolation of her situation flashed upon her 


mind. It stunned, it stupified her. Every 


| sense, every thought, was ove rwhelmed in the 


wild tempest of her disappointed hopes, and 


| she sat gazing in the face of her lover in dumt 
| inanimate despair 


Charles at first attempted to call her to her 
self, but in vain sat like marble 
length, starting up, “ Julie,” he cried, “I go 
again to my father, and be sure that | will 
bring you his consent, or I will die at his 
feet ;" and he quitted the room. 

Bat Julie heard him not; she sat with her 
hands clasped, and her eyes fixed upon the 


No 


, Ae 
sne 
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door. Her senses were bewildered ; a sudden 
panic seized her, she knew not of what; she 


started up, as if she flew from something which | 


pursued her, she ran down the stairs of the hotel 
into the street. She passed rapidly along the 


Rue Royale tothe Place Louis Quinze. Thecool | 


air revived her, and thought began to return, 
when some one caught her by the arm with a 

rasp of iron. She turned and cast herself at 
Fis feet. “My father! oh Heaven, my father 
cried Julie. Villars answered nothing, but held 
her tight by the wrist, while he drew a poignard 
from his bosom. “ Disgrace of your father’s 
name,” said he, at length; “if you have a 
prayer to offer to heaven, offer it now, for the 
blood of Villars shall never flow in impure 
veins 

Julie strove to speak, but terror left her no 
voice. At length she cried, “ Indeed, indeed, 
I am innocent 

“ Art thoua liar, too?” cried Villars, casting 
his cloak over her head and raising his hand— 
“thus I wipe out your infamy 

He plunged the dagger in her bosom—he 
raised it agyain—but no—he could not repeat 
it. There was a faint, smothered cry—a shud- 
der like the flutter ofa dying bird ; and then— 
it lay a cold, inanimate weight upon his bosom 
It was done. But then the implacable, un- 


yielding spirit which had thus far sustained 


him, forsook him for a moment, and he stood 


stupified, without thought, without feeling, | 


without remembrance 

“T have done my duty!” he cried at last ; 
and, hurrying down to the banks of the river, 
descended to the very edge, and laid his life- 
less burden in the water—gently, and cautious- 
ly, as if he were afraid of waking her. He 
gazed upon her—smote his hand upon his 
breast. ‘I have done my duty,” he said; “1 
have done my duty!” But hell was in his 
heart, and he fled 

When the Union American merchantman 
was lost on her passage from Havre to Charles- 
ton, there was one man who refused to enter 
any of the boats. He had taken his passage at 


Havre the very day the ship sailed ; and during 


the five days which elapsed between her leaving 
the port and her being wrecked, he was never 
heard to proffera word to any one. He passed 
the days, and the greater part of the nights, in 
walking backwards and forwards with his eyes 
fixed upon the deck; and at that awful mo- 
ment, when tempest and destruction surround- 
ed them all, the deadly strife within his own 
bosom seemed to have rendered him insensible 
to the war of elements without. Some one 
kindly pressed him to enter one of the boats 
* Leave me, leave me,” said he in French, “ my 
grave is made.” 

God knows whether it was he, but the pas- 
sengers who escaped, represent him as of the 
same age and form as Armand Villars. 

On entering the cemetery of Pére Ja Chaise, 


proceed directly to the foot of the first hill, and 


turning into the alley to the left, you will find | 


a plain obelisk of white marble, without epi- 
taph or inscription, except the simple name 
“ Julie!” It stands in a little garden of flowers, 
inclosed with a fence of iron; and I have my- 
self seen a young officer, with more than one 
decoration on his breast, removing those that 





were withered, and binding fresh wreaths 
round its little boundary 

It never wanted flowers in any season, for he 
came every day to deck it himself, though the 
colour gradually forsook his cheek, and pale 
corroding care was marked in every feature 
One day he came no more, and shortly after he 
was laid in the earth beside her he loved. But 
before he died, he expressly forbade Ais nam 
also, to be inscribed on the monument which 
he had raised to his lost Julie. 


From Black wood's Ma gazine 
ABBOTSFORD 
BY DELTA. 


Tur calm of evening o'er the dark pine wood 
Lay with an aureate glow, as we explored 
Thy classic precincts, hallowed Abbotsford 
And at thy porch in admiration stood 

We felt thou wert the work, the abode of Him 
Whose fame had shed a lustre on our age; 
The mightiest of the mighty'—o’er whose 

mace 


Thousands shall hang 


g, until Time's eye grow 
dim ;— 

And then we thought, when shall have passe: 
away 

The millions, now pursuing Life's career, 

And Scorr himself is dust—how, lingering 
here, 

Pilgrims from all the lands of earth shall stray 

Amid thy massy ruins, and survey 

The scenes around, with reverential fear 


From the Poctical Sketch Book 
MOUNT CARMEL 


Tue harp is hushed in Kedron’s vale, 
The river dwindled toa rill, 
That haunts it—like an ancient tale, 
In dying whispers, stil!!! 
The wind among the sedges, keeps 
Some echoes of its broken lyre, 
And wakes, at times, with sudden sweeps 
Thoughts of its former fire,— 
Where Carmel's flowery summnits rise, 
To point the moral to the skies ! 
My breast has learnt in other lands,— 
Tiat moral, through its own deep glooms 
Lone—as yon lonely city stands 
Among her thousand tombs! 
Amid its mouldering wrecks and weeds, 
While memory—like that river,—sings 
Or—like the night-breeze in the reeds,— 
Plays with its broken strings, 
My spirit sits, with folded wing, 
A sad—but not unhappy—thing! 
What if my love's like yonder waves, 
That seek a dead and tideless sea,— 
Have perished in the place of graves, 
That darkly waits for me! 
What if no outlet of the earth 
Those dull and dreary waters own, 
And time can give no second birth 
To dreams and wishes gone ! 
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What though my fount of early joy; 
Like Kedron’s springs be almost dry ! 
High o'er them, with its thousand flowers, 
its precious crown of scent and bloom, 
Hope, like another Carmel), towers 
In sunshine And in gloom 
Flinging upon the wasted breast 
Sweet born in climes more pure and high, 
And puinting, with its lofty crest, 
Beyond the starry sky,— 
anew Jordan's waves shall gain 
statelier ; 


From the Monthly Magazine 


\ CHAPTER 
THE pout MR 
GER, or th 


Mot chol Mm. 


HERMANN ALSA- 


Student 


I wave thus brought down my narrative to 
the last year of my residence at the Univer 
sity. Hitherto what I have related has mere- 
y been in sketch—for what more does the 
record of tasteless and puerile debauchery de- 
—but graver matters now remain to be 
detailed. During the vac 
ing year, which, after the fashion of most uni- 
versity students | had spent in travelling, I had 
accidentally fallen in with a student of my own 
rank and standing, who accompanied ine during 
part of my tne picturesque, 
ldom-trodden of the Dofratfeld 
mountains. This collegian—whose name, for 
obvious purp wes, I sh — se under the fic- 
titious appellation of Herwaldsen—was about 
26 years of age ; effeminate rather, and inclin- 

to embon; int in person; grace- 
in address; soft in speech and manner; de- 

ted to literature and the Fine Arts 1 


serve: 


ition of the preced- 


rambles among 
but s wilds 


ri 
; 
I 


easy and 


a Hrst- 
rate linguist; and, 
the world, though without the coldness, distrust, 
und heartlessness whi i acquaintance with 
mankind rarely fails t gender. | have sa 
that Herwaldse I should 
erve, however, 
. woman, he had about him « 
ing dash of boldness and en 
years he might have sunk int 
but, at this period, 
», his ambition too stirring, to “all ow him- 
1 ugh his finances were aireacy 


ns mu 


sufficiently 
ample—to rest satisfied with his present condi- 
on. He aimed at literary distinction, not in 
nathematics or 
high-tor pursuits, 
and secondly to dis- 
six—-but in 


abstract sciences—those 


viable, whose chief ob- 
J are, first to 
rove, that two and 
more social and comprehensive arena of 
Belles Lettres. Among modern authors, 
chiefly whose volup- 
tuous sensibility and nice apprehension of 


going to add, in art 


prove, 


three make 


admired Rousseau, 
beautiful in nature—I was 
—tovether with those striking creative powers 

hich he 
steeped inanimate « 
dours of a rich, sensitive, and prurient 
seemed, in 5 rwaldsen’s eyes, to constituts 
very perfection of intelle t 


imparted reality to fiction, and 


: : 
bjects in the living splen- 
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above all, a complete man of 
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It may be conceived, from this sketch of his 
character, what an attractive travelling com- 
panion he must have made. Most literary men 
are pedants, with but usually one topic of con- 
versation, into which, as into a vortex, all other 
subjects merge. Books are their Maelstrom 
into this they plunge their friends, with this 
they create their solitude. Over the narrow 
seas of learning, they can skim lightly and in 
perfect safety ; but, on the vast ocean of gene- 
ral information, they have neither skill, re :dder, 
nor compass whereby to guide their course 
Herwaldsen, on the contrary, was unlimited in 
the range of his conversation Whatever 
tended to improve or enlarge the mind, was 
with him a matter of interest. He could laugh 
with Voltaire, weep with Rous seau, 
phize with Roche fouc ault. be simple with Fon 
taine, eloquent and impressive with Massillon, 
extravagant but profound with Rabelais, a sp« 
cial pleader with Montesquieu, a determined 
egotist with Montaigne. Such was Herwald- 
sen, in the year 1815. What is he now, in the 
year 1823? Now, when ——. But I will not 
anticipate. 

On taking leave of him at Carlstadt, previous 
to my departure for Upsal, whither it was my 
intention to vegetate tll the university studies 
should reecommence, I was no less surprised 
than gratified by hearing him press me to ac 
company him to Naples, whose classic shores 
he was desirous to explore. From some cause 
or other, which I cannot just now remember, I 
was unable to comply with his request; and, 
accordingly, he set out alone on his pilgrimage, 
r did I hear a single syllable either of or from 
1im, until about a month after my return to 
when a note was brought to my 


philos )- 


I 
Stockholm, 
residence by one of the university porters, re- 
questing that, if not better engaged, I would 
puss an evening with a fellow-tra- 
veller at his lodgings 


step up and 


1 went accordingly, and found Herwaldsen 
ful and diverting as ever. After a 
lifferent remarks,—“ I arrived here,” he 

, and am now fixed for a 
ust tw longer. When we last con 
versed upon our mutual prospects, I told you 
that I was indifferent to university preferment 
Circumstances, however, have since occurred 
materially to change my opinions, and I am 
for college emo- 


‘but yesterday 


now resolved to struggle hard 
luments 
And pray what may be the circumstances 
it have caused so abrupt an alteration ? 
Herwaldsen paused ; a flush came across his 
face, and he seemed undecided whether or not 
he would satisfy my curiosity. After a short 
struggle,—“1 am going to intrust you, Her 
mann,” he beg ‘with a secret which, how- 
ever trifling it may seem to you, is to me just 
: extreme moment. Will you 
mfidence, if I give it you 
promptly and without reserve 
‘ Certainly,” 1 replied, laughing at the verv 
expression of his countenance, 
rebellion, heresy 


mysterious 
* »rovided it involves neither 
nor schism 

then,’ interrupted Herwaldsen 
ng his chair closer towards me, com 
follows :—* About 


parted with you at Car 


Listen, 
and, drawi 


his marrative as 
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where, however, I stretched dead at my feet.’ And, ac 
y day month, Hortense, 
twithstanding I had nd impossible to overcome her abhor 
introduction—and her cousin, was sent off post-haste t 
disappointed in the unnery about I 
id conjured up re- ra 1 Flere time she was enter 
and Brundisium ce, and slled » underg: 
f Horace, and hose I 


lisliking its tone of that ver) 


es distant f1 


preliminary ceremonies, whic! 
xciting to the nt ve I yt irre cably bind the nunt 

but : tude, ¢ suffice’ to prevent her f 
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mntrived to fin 


few 


of bri 
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ns, at least in Italy 
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yf tie 
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» chang 
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of pursuit ar 
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her notior 
vague uncer 
rument is foundec 
iv safety Our se} 
once kill her; she c 
] believe her ; for t! 
ion she s whenever the sul 
proves how closely itis entw 
existen¢ Meanwhile, she is t 
n secret. I have taken a 
n the Sodermalm, close besid: 
Moses, and not a soul but yuurst 
ght of our intimacy.—But see, 
explain ed Herwaldsen, pointing to his wat 
urt, and | lz n the t 


‘ 
ible, tis already seven o cl 
yur at which I usually visit Hortense 
under put on your hat, and come along with me— I 
laimed will introduce you to her 
sup with us to-night 
inceés- I did so; 


poner sh 


the 
nay, more, you sh@e! 
ny 


and never, to the latest moment 
ull I forget that delightful evening At the 
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very extremity of the large island of Soder- 
malm, and removed from the more bustling 
tumult of the city, stood Herwaldsen’s cottage 
rie ag it is true, but the very picture of 
health, peace, and happiness. Hortense was 
at the window when we arrived; she was 
dressed in simple but attractive attire, emi- 
nently calculated to set off the luxuriant graces 
of her person. In stature, she was rather 
above than below the middle size, of a slender 
but not thin figure, easy and dignified in her 
gait, with a bust modelled by nature in her 
happiest and most classic mood. But her eye 
—her dark, languishing, Italian eye, eloquent 
f passion, but tempered by the natural soft- 
the woman—her Grecian nose—her 
small, but characteristic mouth—her ringlets, 
glossy, luxuriant, and wantoning in wild profu- 
sion round her forehead, and down a neck such 
as Canova would have loved to model from— 
these were the attractions that, joined to a set 
of features whose general character was ten- 
derness, but which varied according to each 
varying emotion of the mind, imprinted them- 
selves at once on my imagination, never thence 
tobe withdrawn. During supper, our conver- 
sation was not wholly without restraint; but, 
long before I left, it had become frank and un- 
embarrassed. Hortense talked of France (of 
Italy she said nothing), which early prejudices 
had taught her never to think of bnt with fond- 
ness; of the sunny plains of Provence, where 
she was born, and where she said she hoped to 
lie; and Herwaldsen kept up and illustrated 
the conversation by t 


ness ol 


pr 

t 

1 
V 


apt and familiar anecdotes 
And so passed my first evening with Hortense 
The next night was spent in the same delight- 
ful manner—and the next—and the 
next—and the next. HMerwaldsen, now that 
the ice of his reserve was once fairly broken, 
honoured me with confidence : his 
good opinion, of course, 


so with 


his entire 
extended itself to Hor- 
tense—the consequence of which was, that I 
was always a welcome visiter at the cottage. 
4 ‘ linger over this portion of my narative, it 
cause I feel that it is the only part of my 
dabsteabe worth a moment's recollection ; be- 
ause, in short, it is the only part which I 
1 gladly live again. Our progress through 
fe is the progress of a traveller through an 
\rabian desart; here and there, when worn 
with toil and desirous of laying down our bur- 
dens, we arrive at an oasis sparkling with foun- 
tains and fresh with pasturage: would we, 
wovever, when once the sands are fairly pass- 
ed, retrace our steps, for the sake of enjoying, 
4 second time, the repose and the beauty of 
those few sunny spots? Never—so says in- 
ttinct—so says experience. I, however, am 
t8 exception to this rule; for gladly would I 
tetread the desart of my life, could I, by so 
doing, enjoy once again the full happiness of the 
time passed in company w ith Hortense Every 
thing conspired to render this period a para- 
dise. Not an hour passed without its particu- 
lar avocation. During the day my mind—in- 
fluenced by Herwaldsen's example who was 
now busily engaged in the composition of a 
poem for the university prize—was exerted in 
the acquisition of sound and useful knowledge ; 
and, in the evening, the hours flew rapidly | 
away in the witching society of Hortense ' 





Our usual mode of life was this. After the 
hall-dinner, Herwaldsen would call at my 
lodgings, or I at his, when, over a glass oi 
Alba Flora, or Burgundy, we would converse 
on the subject of our morning's studies, com- 
paring facts, suggesting ideas, commenting on 
style, and thus mutu ally receiving and impart- 
ing instruction; ar in the afternoon, we 
would both walk, or ride, or row up to the cot 
tage in time for c which Hortense had 
duly prepared, which we lingered 
engaged in light and desultory chit-chat, car 
ried on chiefly in French, for the sake of our 
pretty foreigner, who was yet but an imperfect 
linguist, As the long, social, autumnal nights 
on, shutters were shut early; ‘the 
candles introduced; the thick, warm, flowing 
curtains drawn; the sofa wheeled round to the 
fire; and Hortense, taking up her mandolin, 
while Herwaldsen and my self sate beside her 
would play one of those Italian airs whose 
tones, sweet and plaintive, like flutes heard 
across waters on a still summer evening, still 
ring, and will ring for ever, in my memory 
To enhance our amusements, and steep them, 
if p in a richer glow of colouring, we 
had every thing around us that taste or even 
luxury could suggest. The library—so Hor- 
called a small room, in which stood a 
tasty satin-wood book-case, with glass-folding 
doors, lined witl ari th crimson silk—was stored 
h an elegant selection of French, Swedish 

tt lian authors. The drawing-room was 

with the choicest works of art, the re 
Herwaldsen’s researches ; Titian was 

, with his warm, % uous colouring— 
ibrandt, a his depth of light 
sha¢ de —Claude, with lvan witcheries, 
his classic fanes, splendid as 
yet chaste as the virgin’s first 
ping caves and embla- 
where the Dryads would by 
choice and where attentive Fancy 
might seem to hear the voice of Echo, like the 
* the incarnate Apollo in the vales of 
swelling up, plaintively and sono- 

gh above cliff, and glen, and water- 
panioned by the sighings of the pine- 

glings of a thousand streams; 
Salvator Rosa, the enchanter 
he forest, genius of romance, whose 

g! omy spirit throw ° a more sombre hue over 
ie desert crag, the dun wood, the precipitous 
and tangled ;—Domenichino, the most 
intellectual—and Vandyke, the most chival- 
rous, of portrait-painters. On a light maho- 
gany stand, made expressly for it, stood, at one 
corner of the room, a cast from the shell Venus; 
at the other, a model from Canova's 
Graces, sculptured by the nephew of our great 
northern luminary, Thorwaldsen. I know not 
whether | am singular in my opinion. but ] 
have always contended for the superiority of 
sculpture over its sister art. In painting, the 
attention is diverted and bewildered by the va 
ety of light and shade, and, in the human 
hon more especially, has, with either sex, an 
animal stimulant imparted to it by the volup 
tuous and fleshy tone of the colouring. But 
sculpture takes a higher flight ; it appeals, not 
to the passions, but addresses the judgment— 
the sensibility—the poetic and religious enthu- 
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siasm of the spectator. Who, that has once 
seen them, can ever forget the spirit in which 
he viewed Canova's Graces? In those divine 
forms there lurked no stunulant to sense ; 
though naked, they were robed in purity; no 
fire shot from their eye ; no young blood ran 
jot in their veins; no wanton smile played 
round their lips; a white virgin modesty—cold 
—stainless as the marble out of which they 
sprung, clothed them from head to foot as with 
a garment, and kept off all impure ideas. It 
that I was m the habit of 
gazing on these august sisters, and 
fancying that, in the loveliest of the three, | 
could discern some fuint resemblance to Huor- 


was in this light 
daily 


tani 
| have before observed, that Herwaldsen was 

1 man of the world: | here repeat that asser- 
tion. Though devoted to his incomparable 
mistress, his affection for her was not of an en- 
rrossing character: it was shared equally with 
his ambition. Hortense, on the other hand, 
had but one idea—that of enthusiastic attach- 
to Herwaldsen. Never yet did Hindoo 
ship his favourite idol with one half the 
earnestness with which she devoted herself to 
friend. Father —mother—kinsmen—friends 
home—country, in his presence, were all 
ultke forgotten: for him alone she lived—of 
im alone she thought—he was her study by 
iy, her dream by night—for his sake she was 
ntent to immure herself in solitude—to 
forego even the commonest privileges of her 
ex, and bloom a shy, sweet flower, preserved 
n native freshness by the vivifying power of 
that spirit which abideth in hearts that know 
no guile, and thoughts that need no restraint. 
Sometimes, when a cloud 
drawn from the recollection of her father,a word 
of kindness from Herwaldsen—even a look—a 
smile—a fond pressure of the soft white hand 


ent 


held gently out to his, would at once dispel! | 


the gloom; end she would rise the lovelier 
from her tears, like the violet, when the April 
shower has passed over it 
{ saw her, even in his presence, wholly over- 

me 
cathedral, and were standing absorbed in ad- 
miration— Hortense, especially, to whom the 
scene was new—at its grand and harmonious 
proportions, its rich gothie fret-work, its vault- 
ed roof, its tall, umbered columns, its magniti- 
cent stained windews, through which the red 


evening light shot in upon the broad stone floors | 


with a brilliant bat mellowed effulgence ; when, 


suddenly, the organ, accompanied by the fine | 


tones of the choristers, who were rehearsing 


for the ensuing Sabbath, began pealing forth | 
As the music rose on | 
| steal away to the cottage, deriving some little 


its awful hosannahs. 
the ear, climbing up the fluted columns, round- 
ing the arched roof, and filling up each nook 
and cranny of the cathedral with its sonorous 


and soul-stirring melody, the eyes of Hortense | 


filled with tears; sobs, deep convulsive sobs, 
barst from the inmost depths of her heart; she 
recalled to mind the scene, the hour, when 


she had last heard that music in the convent | 
of Terracina, while her father stood beside | 
her ; and would have sunk to the ground, had | 


not Herwaldsen, surprised and half vexed at 
her weakness, whispered me to lead her out of 
the chapel, and accompany her back to the 


passed over her, | 


Once, and but once, | 


We had all been to pay a visit to the | 
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cottage, whither he promised he would:shortly 
follow. 

It was a dull evening, and our road home 
lay chiefly through the long streets of the 
Normalm, which, just at this period happened 
to be less crowded than usual. Hortense, 
however, was too deeply depressed to be influ- 
enced by external objects: her thoughts were 
abroad over the waters with her father and her 
home, at Terracina ; once or twice she turned 
iimploringly towards me, as if to apologize for 
her unavoidable and there was such 
ayony—such .remorse—such utter abandon- 
ment of all hope and happiness in her looks, 
that it cut me to the heart to see her. That 
nstant, and those looks—so lovely im their 
supplication, so strong in their weakness, de- 
cided my fate. The long concealed passion, 
which, unknown to myself, I had cherished 
from the first moment | saw Hortense, burst 
forth: I spoke I know not what—I promised 
| know not what—l made vows of eter- 
nal fidelity: the words of love—of passion— 
of smadness—of guilty, incurable madness— 
came bursting forth, like flames, from my 
heart ; and, trembling in every limb—alive in 
every nerve—fire in my brain, and fever in my 
blood—I stood to hear my doom. That doom 
was at once and irrevocably pronounced. In- 
sulted modesty brought back all her wonted 
energy to Hortense: she flung aside her raven 
ringlets, as if to clear her brow of some impure 
idea; and then, turning on me a glance—keen, 
searching in its expression, and lit up with all 
the stern dignity of the high-born Roman ma- 
tron—waved me from her side, and walked on 
alone and silent. 

The whoie of that night—that memorable 
night—lI passed in a state little short of dis- 
traction. I could not but feel that I had for- 
feited the esteem of the-only woman in whom 
I had ever felt an interest: | thought, too, of 
the circumstances under which I had offered 
her such insult—of her forlorn, isolated con- 
dition ; of her unavoidable estrangement from 
that society which she was born to bless and 
adorn ; and, above all, of her intense agony of 
spirit—an agony which, so far from calling 
forth my reverence, had, through my pity, as- 
sailed my passions. But, with regard to Her- 
waldsen—oh! how | hated him! What was 
there, in his mind or manner, that should so 
long have blinded my judgment? His candour 
was a lie—his taste a cheat—his friendship, 
hypocrisy—bhis gentleness, the glozing subtlety 
of the arch-fiend ! 

For upwards of five days I continued in this 
bewildered state, never quitting home till 
night-fall, when, wrapt up in my cloak, I would 


gloom ; 


comfort from the idea that | was breathing the 
same air with Hortense, and that but a few 
yards lay between us. One night, I remember, 
I was rambling in this direction, when the 
more than usual beauty of the landscape, on 
which a full-grown virgin moon lay asleep and 
naked, induced me to pause below the Mount 
of Moses, and think with still stronger emotion 
of her who alone could share my Relings it 
was, indeed, a lovely hour! Above—around— 
beneath me, all was hushed as death, excep! 
when, now and then, the far-off voices of the 
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Baltic fishermen came softened on the ear ; or 
the waters of the Maelar, just roused by the 
passing breeze from their repose, woke be an 
instant, rippled towards the shores of the So- 
dermalm, and then again sank heavily to rest. 
But though the scene was thus impressive in 
its character; though the spacious and roman- 
tic city, whose tapering church-spires pointed 
upwards, like guardian spirits, to heaven ; 
though the vast and picturesque assemblage 
of vessels from all quarters of the globe; 
though the wild uncouth precipice; the re- 
mote sky-topped mountain; the stilly moon-lit 
waters of the distant Baltic—though these va- 
ried objects, as they rose in mingled beauty 
and grandeur on my eye, called forth my 
warmest admiration, still there was but one 
that wholly absorbed it—one little humble spot, 
which for me had a eentral and engrossing in- 
terest, and from which, if my eye wandered 
but an instant over the more romantic land- 
seape around me, it was but to return with an 
added zest. While | stood gazing upwards at 


this dear, secluded dwelling, a light glanced | 
suddenly from one of the upver rooms, and, the | 


next moment, Hortense appeared at the bed- 
room window. Awhile she looked abroad on 
the scene, and up to the blue-studded sky; her 
ringlets were hanging loose down her neck ; 
the covering was partially withdrawn from her 


bosom: she was evidently preparing for re- | 


pose. Just at this crisis, and while she was in 
the act of drawing down the curtain, another 


figure appeared beside her, and, touching her | 


lightly, and with a familiar smile on the shoul- 
der, caused her to blush and slightly tremble 
I could not be mistaken: it was Herwaldsen. 
With a wild scream, that resembled more the 
mowing of a dwmon than any thing human, I 
tushed fram the detested sight; all the furies 
of jealousy, and hate, and revenge possessed 
me; I would have cheerfully mounted the 
scaffold to have plunged that insiant. a dagger 
in ny rival's heart ; to have insulted his dying 
moment, and trampled on his carrion corpse 
Who is he that calls love effeminate? Who 
talks contemptuously of a passion which in 
one short day can live the life of years; can 
sap the springs of life; scorch the brain to cin- 
ders; and change the whole fabric of huma- 
nity? By the time that | reached my lodgings, 
[had worked myself up into a most unnatural 
frame of mind 


she left me not a single thought to fly to for 
refuge; but piled image upon image of annoy- 
ance, the Pelion upon the Ossa of recollection, 
till the wholesome daylight of reason was shut 
out. In her most winning charms, in her 


most perfect beauty, she placed the figure of 


Hortense before me. She bid her smile on me 
Once more in kindness; she lent the encourag- 
ing tones of reconciliation to her voice; but 


when I would have rushed forward to avail | 
myself of the proffered boon, Herwaldsen rose | 
| should witness my success in the hall of the 


in repelling sternness between me and my di- 
Vinity ; and, though my brain fired at the sight, 
though my heart beat quick and loud, and [| 
would have given worlds to have laid him dead 
at my feet ; still there he stood, calm—move- 

, Sarcastic—a phantom only when I would 
have consummated my revenge by murder. 





Fancy—that busy, meddling | 
fiend—exaggerated every part of my conduct; | 
| That evening was the happiest | ever spent. 


| turn. 
| long and earnest conversation with Hortense 
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But Hortense—not only by day, even in my 
dreams did her angel form pursue me. I then 


| saw her in all her matchless attractions; I lis- 
|} tened to the beatings of her heart; I felt the 


flushing of her cheek; I caught her thick, 
heavy respiration; | watched the undulating 
swell of her finely rounded bosom ;—but the 
morning dawned, the lying vision disappeared, 
and | awoke to the full wretchedness of recol- 
lection 

Such was my state of mind; when, one 
morning, about ten days after my éclaircisse- 
ment with Hortense, | was surprised by a visit 
from Herwaldsen. His face was lighted up 
with extraordinary animation; and, grasping 
me by the hand,—*“ Give me joy, Hermann, 
he exclaimed ; “I have gained the university 
prize —But how is this?” he added, in an al- 
tered tone, alarmed at the burning fever of my 
hand—* Gracious Heavens, you are ill! Why 
did you not tell me of this before! . 

Overwhelmed by a variety of emotions, I 
could make no reply, but turning abruptly 
from Herwaldsen, burst into a passion of tears 
He gazed at me with astonishment 

“You have lost a friend—a relative per- 
haps ?" 

“| have,” was my rejoinder; “and such a 
friend as | can never—never hope to meet 
with again —But leave me, Herwaldsen; [ am 
not fit for society, and least of all for yours. 

‘“ Hermann, this is worse than folly '—Bat 
come, come, you shall go with me to Hortense ; 
her society will relieve your gloom. By-the 
by, your absence has half offended her, for of 
late she has not once mentioned your name 

In vain | conjured him to spare me, in vain 
to leave me to myself: Herwaldsen would 
hear of no reply, but vowed that he would not 
leave the room till | agreed to accompany him 
to the cottage. 

I went, and again beheld that glorious being, 
the incarnation of grace and beauty—the gen- 
tle, the susceptible Hortense. She received 
me at first with grave and distant courtesy ; 
but, when she perceived the ravages that re- 
morse had made in my person; when she saw 
my sunken eye ; when she heard my faltering 
when she marked the timid—the re- 
spectful manner, in which | listened to her 
condolences, and presumed to address her in 
reply, the stiffness of her demeanour left her 
with a glance she vouchsafed forgiveness, and 
even condescended to seat herself beside me 


voice 


Early next morning, | received another visit 
from Herwaldsen. After congratulating me 
on my renovated spirits,—“ i am come,” he 
said, *‘ to receive your congratulations in re- 
When you left us last night, I had a 


I told her of my approaching triumph; I ap- 
pealed to her strength of affection; I even 
piqued her sense of honour; and at last wrun 

from her a promise, that the same day which 


university, should also make her a bride.” 
Herwaldsen ceased ; but, had death itself 
been the consequence of my silence, I could 
have made him no reply. My head swam 
round—my limbs shook under me—Il was 
struck as with an ice-bolt to the heart. Aféer 
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struggling some time with my feelings,—“ Her- 
waldsen,” I at length faltered out, “ I congra- 
tulate you on your good fortune, on that for- 
tune which But no matter: you are 
worthy of Hortense, and she of you. May you 
be long happy together !" 

“ But you will be present at the wedding 

“T will;"—and, unable to utter another 
word, I rushed in haste from the room 

The time for taking university degrees was 
now fast approaching 
great excitement among the literati of Stock- 
holm. The distinguished candidates are every 
where the chief topics of conversation ; their 
rcquaintance is sought; they are pointed atin 
the street ; they are made the lions of the day 
Herwaldsen was one of the few thus honoured ; 
and, could I have derived pleasure from any 
thing unconnected with Hortense, I should 
have been delighted by the notoriety I secured 
y his friendship. But my heart was formed 
to admit but one idea, and losing that, to lose 
every thing. The day appointed for my rival's 
marriage at length arrived ; and, punctual to 
the hour, Hortense, Herwaldsen, and myself, 
stood beside the altar. Herwaldsen was unu 
sually cheerful; but Hortense—poor, devoted 
girl!—seemed oppressed with strange despon- 
dency. Yet never had she looked so lovely ! 
Arrayed in simplest white, she stood like 
some guardian seraph beside the shrine of its 
deity, her dark eye upturned to heaven, anc 
her fair white hands clasped meekly across her 
breast. When the ceremony was ended—that 
ceremony which crushed my last, my fondest 
hopes—we returned to breakfast at the cot- 
tage, after which Herwaldsen and myself set 
out together towards the university " As we 
approached the hall, we met groups of stir- 
dents from the Academy of Antiquities and the 
Fine Arts, hastening in the same direction, 
and all conversing eagerly on the one creat 
topic—the recitation of the prize poem. When 
we reached the door at which the public enter, 
Herwaldsen left me to make some few prelimi- 
nary preparations: and { proceeded up stairs 
to the gallery, which was more crowded than 
I had ever before seen it. In a few minutes 
the heads of the university and the different 
academies entered in procession, and having 
taken their seats, the usual routine business of 
the day commenced, after which Herwaldsen 
wes publicly called on to come forward and 
recite his poem. At this moment every eye 
was turned anxiously towards the door, at 
which, after an interval just sufficient to 
rive a keen edge to expectation, my friend 
—my triumphant friend—appeared. The in- 
stant he was discovered, the hall rung with 
acclamations: but when he commenced the 
delivery of his prize, a pin might have been 
heard to drop—so general was the stillness, so 
respectful, so profound. At first his voice was 
low ; but, as the spirit of his poetry deepened 
in animation, bis tones kindled with it, his fine 
eye flashed, his countenance glowed with in- 
tellect. For upwards of half an hour he kept 
the audience enchained by the riveting power 
of his genius; and when he ceased, such was 
the impression he had made, that the whole 
hall, excited by one uncontrollable impulse, 
rose in a body to do himbhonour. Never before 


This is a period of 


had there been known so complete 
umph! 

On quitting the gallery, [ hastened to con- 
gratulate Herwaldsen, whom | found alré 
On seeing me, his 


dy 
surrounded by admirers 
eye sparkled with delight: the name of Hor- 
tense escaped him. “ How delighted she will 
be to know of my reception he whispe red 
‘‘ but I must not tell her yet—the ceremony 

; thr yogh 
num 
Through 
as dazzling 


’ 


my public dinner must first be gone 
Memorable dinner! who, among the 
that attended, will ever forget it 
Herwaldsen was 
as triumphant s he 
lf in the univers hall. By one 
successful flight, he seemed to have reac! 


He laughe 


wut the evening 
is Imaginative 


the very summit of his ambition 
philosophized—he 
and familiar 


—he jested—he sport 


alike with the most 
forms of eloquence—and even when, at a later 


elevated 
hour than usual, the 
were left on 
of his enthusiasm kept up undim 
unimpaired 

Bat the tim 


according to promise, he sh 


party sepa ited and 
ivain to ourselves, the tery 


nished 


was now drawing near whiex 
irn to Hor 


tense The night was far 


RUV 
way of déspatch, he resolved to go by 
a freak in which I foolishly indulged him 
we pushed off from shore, the wind, which | 
till then been brisk, subsided into a sudden calr 
the sail hung drooping to the mast; the water 
of the Maelar lay stretched out, ca 
and unwri 1, before us. L 
scarce a motion, we floated in su 
ioble bronze statue of Gustayt 
il Palace, that pride of our n 
ture; the ward ranges of t 
1 far-spreading arsenal; wh 
1 rounded a point that br 
wards the Mount of Moses, Herwa 
1 sudden move to the side of t! 
in so doing, lost his balance, and 
overboard. The moon was at 
-louded, the water transparent as 
I gazed in the direction ! 
n, | could actually discern my 
friend, struggling at a consider 
yw the surface, bis hands sprea 


egs wide apart, his head bent back 


tion 

eff 

the water, the spirit of death was on him: he 
struggled—he gasped for breath ; his eye was 
glazed, bis lip blue, his mouth distorted; he made 
one last feeble attempt to clutch the oar which 
1 had thrown out to assist him; and then, 
casting on mea look which rivers of tears— 
and God knows [ have shed them since '—wil! 
never wash away from my remembrance, sank 
slowly, and without a struggle, before my face 
I plunged after him: it was vain—he was gone 
from life for ever! The very heavens con- 
epired together for his destruction ; for, just as 
he sank for the second and last time, a dark, 
sullen, envious cloud crept over the moon ; and 
the waters, thus secured of their prey, gather 
ed darkly, slowly, and without an effort, above 
his head. How I myself subsequently con 
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irived to reach the shore, I know not; for 

e hours my recollection, my very life it- 
and the first thing that re- 
senses, was a hurried visit 
Hort favourite female domestic, 
with a requ that | would instantly step up 
to her mistress, who was panting with impa- 
mn 


was a blank 


ed me to my 


from nse s 


st 


tence to see 

trial; but I felt that it must 

ind went without a moment’s hesi- 

| reached the cottage, Hortense 
or to let mein 

1?” she exclaimed ;— 

k'!—he has. been absent 


It was a fear 


fto the ¢ 


Hortense, 


terrified 


[ replied; 
-too 

torture: I 
peak at once, or 


His suspense is 


it. 3S 


ar 


esumed—and the tears, in 
fast down my cheeks 
your nu F 
De a 
Even so 
ird no more. Her eye glared wild!y ; 
to her brow, knotting the 


till they seemed in act to 


blood sprung 


th a shrill yell—half-shriek, half 
fe et 
yar, by prompt medical 


pped senseless at my 
} aid, 
was sason was fled 


Madness » succeeded in- 
madness— 
nor 


to 


iends, 
power 


and nights 


adroitest skill of scl e, had 


r remove For three days 
ued in thi 

ood 
ve loathing whenever any one 


and shrinking 

stinct 
pproached her bed Meanwhile, all was done 
her 


} 
ian sponen— 


might possibly 


ied Ti 


er mothe 


ass delirium 
" the names 
ber husband, whis- 
1¢ hope that such sounds 


r brain, and so bring back 


lage 


n- 
ill was vain: the 
forth a 
burst 


, however broken or 


vas to ar 


iw 


‘ ~) 
i fearful ot 


he whole of this eventfu 
Hortense. Alone 
| marked 


gen 


juitted 
bed side; alone 

juntenance, once so 
—so yassioned in its 
e h 


plaintive ; 


expres- 
m; alone | 
that voice alone 
marked the 
which, exce; 
edtowards me but in and, as I ob- 
served these proofs of an insanity, that, at one 
sudden blow, had torn up reason by the roots 
I prayed that 
the same bolt which had struck this lovely but 

gile plant to earth, might, ere long, lay me 
beside it 

The evening of the fourth day was now fast 
pproaching. Ho: attendant had 
into a neighbouring street upon some errand, 
and | al beside the invalid. Night 


at red, dilated eye, 
on one occasion, had never turn- 


Kindness ; 


and shivered the stem to ashes, 


tense s gone 


sate ne 


yllow sounds of 


of Stockholm. 


| overtook me on my watch—e night of hurri- 
| cane and tempest—of arrowy L hining—ot 
loud incessant thunder! But there was one 
| who heard it not: for her the elements hence- 
forth were still; a far other storm had swept 
the desert of her brain—she could never feel a 
worse As I marked the changes of her coun- 
tenance, listened to her damp, heavy 
breathing, which every instant fell fainter and 
ear, the cathedral clock tolled 


and 
nh my 


nstant a crash of thunder burst right 
sad, and shook the house to its 
foundation 


Another 


pause of the t 


and then, in the sudden, unnatural 
t, rose a Vision before my 
li 
y 


n Pp 
, wheth 
by imagination, has since fixed itself as an im- 
record on Dim at first, 
but strengthening gradually into a distincter 
», stood at the foot of the bed, his form ar 

wan, sickly light, the spirit of 
id Herwalsden. His face was set in the 
solemn expression of the grave ; all trace ol 
the thin closed lip stir- 
Lhere 


orbs, 


eyes, whict real or conjured up sole 


perishable my mind 


shape 
rayed in a pale, 


the de 


life passed from it 


bad 
red not; the stony eye was fixed; but 

luoked out, methought, from its moveless 
the : 


ledge of eternity 


intellect sublimed by the know 
Had the form before me in- 
Had it pe- 
from whi 
ever and anon, comes forti: a yoice of ¥ 
hawes us, though we may not compre- 

[ know not—who on earth shall ever 

For a brief while the spectre remained 


ft an 


soul « 


at 


ed passed the portals of death 
that realm 


netrated mysterious Uy 


pwer 


> 


. | Doan llan 
moveless, when suddenly it 


that 


and 


unchanged 
pointed its upraised arm to the wasted form 
lay before it, and then slowiy melted into air— 
shadowy smile throwing over 

countenance an expression of humanity as it 
vanished. Al with awe—! 
turned towards the dying maniac. Life was 
away; but it was departing in tri 
umph, to the wild dirge of the hurricane, the 
musie of the thunder, the sepulchral 
For upwards of an 


one aim, 


armed—breathless 


ebbing tast 


st rmy 
torches ¢ lightning 
iour she continued in a state of hopeless, im- 
lelirium ; when, suddenly, she half-raised 
, and, ina faint whisper—so faint,so 
very taint, that it was next akin to silence—pro- 
iher husband'sname. Astonished, and 
ost venturing to hope, | looked earnest 
heaven! there 
elligence in its expression. With a wan, 
gnant smile, she held out.her hand towards 
me, while her eye expressed all she would have 
said. This was her last movement: the springs 
of existence were drained; the fountain had 
ised to flow; the spark was just going out; 
und, as | caught its glimmer on the threshold, 
it dimmed—wavered—and then sank into eter- 
Hortense was dead! 
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herself in bed 


er countenance—God o 


ce 


nai carkness 
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MARRIAGE OF FRANCIS OF VALOIS 
AND MARY STUART. 


A naprier destiny, blest Prince! is thine ; 
| To thee thy stars a long-known spouse assign 
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In life's fair dawn thy budding love began, 

Bloom'd in the youth and ripen’d in the man. 

The fears, which still the hearts. of kings in- 
vade, 

By chaffering states to foreign wives betray’d, 

Thy bosom felt not—fears lest Fame should 
bring, 

As ‘tis her wont, report too flattering ; 

While on the regal stranger's charms she 
dwells, 

And ranks her first of nature's miracles 

No tawdry pencil, disciplined to lie, 

Cheated thee with its gaudy cozenry 

No sighs of thine the silent billet bore, 

Thy cheek no whisper'd scandal crimson’d 
o'er; a 

Thine eyes survey'd, thy judgment calm ap- 
proved 

The face, the soul—examined ere beloved. 

Woke not thy flame strong passion’s lawless 
fire, 

Or the light blazing of a boy's desire ; 

But more than female worth, than girlish mind, 

And maiden grace and royal port combined 


What—should the goddesses, on Ida scann'd 
By Paris, give the kerchief to thine hand, 
And bid thee throw as curious taste might 
please— 

What, in the wildest ramblings of caprice, 
More couldst thou crave ? 

Does beauty wake thy sigh 
Mark the soft lustre of her sparkling eye, 
Her countenance the herald of her mind, 
With maiden gay the matron grave combined ; 
And, yielding all to the enchanted gaze, 
Mix’d in rare union majesty and grace. 


Nor less her bosom Pallas and the Muse 
In form with all that polish'd arts infuse 
And emulous to deck their favourite’s soul, 
With moral grandeur crown'd th’ accomplish’d 
whole 


If an imperial wife to wish be thine— 
A hundred monarchs dignify her line ; 
And ‘mid the storms, which on her shore have 
broke 
For twice ten centuries, no foreign yoke 
Hath gall'd her country’s stubborn neck 
whate’er 
Of hoariest date, or lying legends bear, 
Or truer story tells, or poet's lay, 
To hers are novelties of yesterday. 
Grasp'st thou at dower? What richer than 
the crest 
Of Scotia, and the corslet on her breast ; 
I vaunt not here her fields of waving grain, 





| 
| 
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Thine own blue mountains in the tented field, 

Not with base walls, but broad claymore to 
shield ; 

Careless of life when glory courts thy view, 

To faith’s pure pledge, to unbought friendship 
true. 


By arts like these, when war the wide world 

shook, 

And not a land escaped the victor’s yoke ; 

One race alone, in ancient freedom blest 

Dash'd back th’ invader’s weapon from its 
breast. 

Here paused'the furious Goth, the Saxon here ; 

Here idly whizz'd the Dane’s, the Norman's 
spear; 

Here, if time’s mustier annals be survey'd, 

His restless wing the Roman eagle stay’d— 

He, whom nor arid Libya’s drought repress‘d, 

Nor Parthian wastes, in dreariest livery dress’d; 

Not Mero@’s heat, not ice-bound Elbe or 
Rhine— 

Quail’d, Scotia, as he met that patriot glance 
of thine 

Scotia! sole realm, from which not ridgy steep 

Imperious woods, or torrents loud and deep, 

Guarded the Roman spoiler ; but the wall, 

Spanning from sea to sea the isthmus interval 

While others from their homes his mandate 
drave, 

Or (heavier curse !) detain’d but to enslave ; 

Here, flinching from the hardy mountaineer, 

He stoop'd the rampart's long defence to rear; 

And hopeless of advance, with humbled pride, 

The sundering bulwark placed by Carron’s 
side. 


And thou, bright Nymph, to gild whose nup- 
tial high, 

imperial Juno, Pallas, Venus, vie, 

And every lavish grace conspires to deck— 
Though he, the heir of Gallia, at thy beck 
He, Capet’s regal sceptre born to wield, 

And bear the unsullied lilies on his shield 
Fond homager! with glad obedience bow, 
Thy sex revered, be yielding woman thou ; 


| And, born a queen, without one rebel swell, 


Bend thee to Hymen’s golden manacle ; 
Bear the light discipline of wedlock's school, 


| Obey thy Lord, and by obeying, rule 


| Subdued by softness, he foregoes his might 


The treasures stored within her dark domain; } 


Pregnant with gems her hills, her mines with 
gold, 

O'er golden sands her glittering rivers roll’d— 

Those vulgar riches, which with poor desire 


Thou see'st yon crag, how Ocean's surges 
lash, 
How o’er its frowning brow his billows dash, 
Till sapp'd or scoop’d, it owns his victor hand 
But when with smooth acclivity the strand 
Appears the boisterous rover to invite, 
or blanch 


No longer hoarse with threats, 


with foam, 


| Peaceful and calm he seeks his gentle ho:e ; 


Fire vulgar minds, and poison whom they fire. | 


Thine, quiver'd Caledonian, is the fame, 
From the deep glen to rouse the woodland 
rame ; 
The rapid flood to cleave ; with noble scorn 


And rippling sweetly far as eye can reach, 
Whispers his joys, and seems to kiss the beach 


Behold again, with what entwining grasp, 
Yon oak the ivy's flexile tendrils clasp, 
And subtilely winding o'er his branches, climb 
Till their green tresses wave in air sublime :— 


| Thus by compliance coldness shalt thou shun. 


Heat, cold, and hunger’s fierce extremes to | 


Spurn ; 


Thus shall thy husband's love be kept, or won 
Fr. WraxGHa™ 
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vered with equal surprise and regret, that she 


From the annual Biography and Obituary. 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN MASON GOOD. 


by his friend Dr. Olinthus Gregory. These 
Memoirs are divided into three sections. In 


the first, Dr. Gregory has traced the leading | 


incidents in Dr. Good's life, and shown their 
influence in the formation of his intellectual, 


literary, and professional character; in the | 
thoughts were to carry on the shalloon manu- 


second, he has given analyses of greater or less 
fulness according to the nature and interest of 
the subjects, of Dr. Good's principal published 
works, as well as of two which are yet unpub- 
lished; in the third, he has endeavoured to mark 
the changes in Dr. Good's religious sentiments; 
and to trace, as far as it was practicable, the 
connexion between the circumstances in which 
he was successively placed, the trains of emo- 
tiens which they occasioned, and their perma- 
nent issue in the avowal of sentiments which 
have been always found powerfully influential 


upon the conduct, and which evinced their | 
| of this memoir made a correct acquaintance 


complete and undisputed energy upon his. The 
whole of Dr. Gregory's volume, amounting to 
nearly five hundred pages, is well deserving, 
and will amply repay, an attentive perusal ; 
but the nature of our work, in a great measure, 
confines us to the subject of the first section, 
of which the following is an abridgment :— 
The family of Dr. Good was highly respec- 
table, and had, for several generations, pos- 
sessed property at Romsey, in Hampshire, and 
in the neighbouring parish of Lockerley. His 
grandfather, who was actively engaged in the 
shalloon manufacture, had three sons, William, 
Edward, and Peter. Of these, the eldest en- 
tered the army, and died young; the second 
succeeded his father as a manufacturer; the 
third, evincing early indications of piety, was 
devoted to the ministry of the Gospel, among 
the Independent or Congregational class of Dis- 
senters, After completing his education at the 
academy at Ottery-Saint- Mary, in Devonshire 
(then under the charge of a very eminent scho- 


lar, the Rev. Dr. Lavender), he became the | 


Pastor of an Independent Church and Congre- 
gation, at Epping, in Essex, in the year 1760. 


About a year afterwards, he married Miss Sa- | 
rah Peyto, the daughter of the Rev. Henry | 


Peyto, of Great Coggeshall, in Essex, and the 
favourite niece of the Rev. John Mason, author 
of a popular treatise on “ Self Knowledge,” 
and several other works. Their union, how- 
ever, was not of long continuance. Mrs. Good 
died on the 17th of February, 1766, at the early 
age of 29. 


born October 19, 1762; John Mason (the sub- 


ject of this memoir), born May 25, 1764; and | 
| a few miles of all his sons, and kept alive an 


Peter, born February 13,1766. William and 
Peter are still living; and reside, one at Bath, 
the other in London. 

Within two years of the death of his first 
wife, the Rev. Peter Good married a second, 
the only daughter of Mr. John Baker, an emi- 
nent tradesman, residing in Cannon Street, 
London: She was a woman of great piety and 
extensive information, and discharged the 
duties which devolved upon her with so much 
prudence, affection, and delicacy, that many 
years elapsed before John Mason Good disco- 


' much from his favourite pursuits. 


She left three children; William, | 
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was not actually his mother. She had one 


| child, a daughter, who is still living, and re- 


Or this highly-gifted and amiable man, most | 


interesting Memoirs have lately been published, | 
re | take the charge ofa vn Om ey at Wellingbo- 


| rough in Northamptonshire ; but, in little more 


sides at Charmouth. Shortly after his second 
marriage, Mr. Good removed from Epping, to 


than a year, the patrimonial property, and the 
business at Romsey, having passed into his 
hands, in consequence of the death of his bro- 
ther John, he settled at Romsey. His first 


facture, with the assistance of his late brother's 
superintendant of the works, until one of his 
sons should be old enough to take the business; 


| and he relinquished his intention, on finding 


that the prosecution of it would draw him too 
He then 
resolved to devote his time to the education of 
his children; and, soon after, in compliance 


| with the wishes of many of bis friends, he en- 
| gaged an assistant, and opened a seminary for 


a jimited number of pupils. 
Under the tuition of his father, the subject 


with the Greek, Latin, and French languages ; 
and soon evinced a remarkable desire to drink 
deeply of the springs of knowledge and plea- 
sure which they laid open to him. Such, in- 
deed, was the delight with which he pursued 


| his studies of every kind, that it occasioned an 


entire absorption of thought ; so that, when he 
was little more than twelve years of age, the 
habit of hanging over his books had produced 
a curvature in his back, equally unfavourable 
to his growth and to his health. His father, 
anxious to remove this evil, earnestly besought 


| him to join with his fellow-students in their 


various games and sports; and, ere long, he 
engaged in these also, with his characteristic 
ardour, and became as healthful, agile, and 
erect as any of his youthful associates. 

As the season approached in which it would 
be proper for Mr. Good to put his sons into 


| more immediate training for the professions 


which they respectively selected, he gradually 
diminished the number of his pupils, in order 
that, when they had quitted home, he should 
retain only two or three students, and they of 
more mature age. His eldest son, William, 
was, at fifteen years of age, articled to an at- 
torney at Portsmouth; John Mason, at about 


} the same age, was apprenticed to Mr. Johnson, 
| @ surgeon-apothecary at Gosport; 


and the 
youngest son, Peter, was placed in a commer- 
cial house at Portsmouth. The father being 
now at liberty fully to resume the pastoral 
duties, acceded to the invitation of a congrega- 
tion at Havant, to which place he removed in 
the year 1779 or 1780. Here he was within 


| intimacy between them and his two remaining 
pupils; one a son of Sir John Carter of Ports- 
mouth ; the other, a son of the Rev. D. Renaud, 
Rector of Havant.* 

The buoyancy and hilarity of youth, and the 





* The pupil last-mentioned is now the Rec- 
tor of Messingham, in Lincolnshire ; and it may 


| perhaps be permitted to the Editor of the An- 


nual Biography to say, that a more excellent 
person does not exist. 
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direction of his ardent and aspiring mind into 
fresh channels of research, soon rendered the 
subject of this memoir happy in his new situa- 
tion. He quickly made himself acquainted 
with pharmacy, and the general principles of 
medical practice; and the intervals of his lei- 
sure were devoted to music, the sciences, and 
belles lettres. Even at this early period he 
began to exercise his powers in original com- 
position, as well as to digest plans for the aug 

mentation of his literary acquirements. At the 
age of fifteen he composed a “ Dictionary of 
Poetic Endings,” and several little poems. He 
also drew up “An Abstracted View of the 
principal Tropes and Figures of Rhetoric, in 
their Origin and Powers,” illustrated by a 
variety of examples, original and collected 

Shortly afterwards, he made himself master of 
the Italian language. He likewise reduced into 
active operation a plan of common-place books, 
which had been incessantly recommended by 

his father. These he threw into separate clas 

sifications; and, commencing with a series of 
books, each of a convenient size for the pocket, 
he made one or other his constant compamon; 
and thus, wherever he went, and could get ac- 
cess to a volume, he was prepared to select 
from it, and add to his own stores. 

Before he had completed his sixteenth year, 
the bad health of Mr. Johnson caused to be 
thrown upon him an unueual weight of respon- 
sibility for one so young. He had to prepare 
the medicines, to enter an account of them in 
the several books, to send them to the respec- 
tive patients, &c. almost entirely without su- 
perintendence. All this, however, served but 
to consolidate and establish the habits of order 
and regularity in which he had been trained, 
and thos supplied another link in the chain of 
circumstances which operated to the formation 
of his character. In about two years from this 
period Mr. Johnson became so 1!] that he was 
obliged to engage a gentleman of skill and 
talent to conduct his business. For that pur- 
pose he selected Mr. Babington, then an assist- 
ant-surgeon of Haslar hospital, and since well 
known as a physician of high reputation in 
London.’ Mr. Babington was older by a few 
vears than Mr. Mason Good ; bot the disparity 
was not such as to prevent their forming for 
each other a cordial esteem. Satisfactory plans 
for the efficient co-operation of these two indi 
viduals had scarcely been formed, when the 
death of Mr. Johnson, and opening prospects of 
another kind for both, prevented them from 
being reduced into action. A favourable op- 
portunity presenting itse!f at this juncture for 
Mr. Mason Good's reception into the family of 
a surgeon of great skill and extensive practice 
at Havant, where his father then resided, he 
removed thither, and thus was permitted, 


though only for a few months, again to enjoy | E 
| quainted with a gentleman of his own proles- 


the advantage of paternal advice. A few oc- 


casional visits to his grandfather, Mr. Peyto, | 


still living at Cogges-hall, prepared the way for 


his entering into partnership with a Mr. Deeks, 


a reputable surgeon at Sudbury, in the neigh- 
bouring county. 
possible for the duties he was about to under- 
take, he spert the autumn and winter of the 
year 1783, and the spring of 1784, in London: 
attending the lectures of Dr. George Fordyce, 


| reputation 


To qualify himself as far as | 
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Dr. Lowder, and other eminent professors of 
the various departments of medical science and 
practice; taking down those lectures very ac- 
curately in short-hand (which he wrote with 
great neatness and facility), and afterwards 
transcribing them fully into larger books, with 
marginal spaces, on which he might record, 
subsequently, the results of his reading, as well 
as of his professional experience. The greater 
portion of the papers and memoranda he thus 
collected were carefully preserved, and are sti! 
extant. He also became an active member of 
a society for the promotion of natura! philoso 
phy, as well as medical science, then existing 
among the students at Guy's hospital. Such 
an institution lay so natura!ly in the current of 
his investigating intellect, that he soon distin- 
guished himself by the discussions into which 
he entered, and the essays he prepared. Some 
of the latter, which are still in existence, afford 
incontrovertible proof of most extensive reading 

Having terminated his winter and spring 
course at the hospitals, and spent the earlier 
part of the summer in collecting such profes- 
sional information’ as London then supplied, he 
commenced his duties at Sudbury, in July or 
August, 1784, that is, shortly after he had com- 
pleted his twentieth year.* At so early an age 
many obstacles to his gaining the confidence of 
the inhabitants would natarally present them 
selves; but some striking proofs of his surgical 
skill, which occurred shortly after his esta- 


| blishment, gave an extent and solidity to his 


which could not have been antici- 

The result was, that if a few months 
Deeks left the business entirely in his 
By the time he was twenty-one years 


pated 
Mr 
hands 


| of age, his thoughts aspired to a partnership of 
|} a more endearing kind: and he was united t 


Miss Godfrey, of Cogges-hall, a young lady 


| scarcely nineteen years of age, described by 


those whostill recollect her as of accomplished 
mind and fascinating manners. Bat, alas! in 
little more than six months after her marriage 
the youthful bride died of consumption. 

For. nearly four years from this melancholy 
event Mr. Good remained a widower. His 
professional occupations, however, which now 


| began to extend themselves into the surround 


ing villages, together with the soothing influ 
ence of time and society, gradually restored 
to his spirits their native buoyancy. There is 


| reason to believe that at this pertod of life be 


did not bend his mind to any regular course o! 
study: he perused with the utmost eagerness 
every thing that was new to him, and he con 
tinued his early-acquired habit of recording al! 
that he thought striking, or useful, or essen 
tially original, in one or other of his common- 
place books; but his reading was desultory, and 
without any fixed object. Early in the year 
1790 h. had the good fortune to become ac- 


sion, and, in many respects, of a kindred mind, 





* About the same time, or soon afterwards 
the Reverend ‘Peter Good removed from Ha- 
vant to Bishop's Hull, near Charnmouth; where 
he continued to discharge the pastoral duties 
over a respectable church and congregation 
until death put a period to his useful rs in 
the year 1805 or 1806. 
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Dr. Nathan Drake, well known to the public | 
as the accomplished and amiable author of | 
« Literary Hours,” “ The Gleaner,’ and other | 
esteemed works, dedicated to the illustration | 
of tasteful and elegant literature. Their con- | 
geniality of feeling, and similarity of pursuits, | 
laid the basis of a warm and permanent friend- 
ship, which continued, without interruption, | 
until it was closed by death. Each stimulating 
the other to an extended activity of research, 
and each frequently announcing to the other 
the success which attended his exertions, could | 
not but be productive of the most beneficial 
effects. Mr. Gvod greatly enlarged his ac- 
quaintance with the writers of Greece and 
Rome; at the same time he took a more exten- 
sive view of the poetry and literature of France | 
and Italy; and, as though these were not 
enough to engage all the powers of his mind, 
he commenced the study of Hebrew, a lan- 
guage of which he soon acquired a clear and 
critical knowledge. 

By this period Mr. Good had married a se- 
cond time. The object of his choice was the 
daughter of Thomas Fenn, Esq. of Ballingdon 
Hall, an opulent and highly respectable banker 
at Sudbury. The experience of thirty-eight 
years amply proved with what success the re- 
fined friendship of domestic life “ redoubleth 
joys and cutteth griefs ic sunder.” Of the six 


children who were the result of this marriage, 
uly two survive; both daughters. 

Some time in the year 1792, Mr. Gond, 
either by becoming legaliy bound for some 
friends, or by lending them a large sum of 
money, under the expectation that it would be 


soon returned, but which they were unable to 


repay, was brought into circumstances of con- | 


siderable pecuniary erobarrassment. Mr. Fenn 
most cheerfully stepped forward to remove 


his difficulties, and lent him partial aid; an | 


aid indeed which would have been rendered 
completely effectual, had not Mr. Good re- 
solved that perplexities, springing from what 
he regarded as his own want of caution 
(though in no other respect open to censure), 
should be removed principally by his own ex- 
ertions. Thus it happened, that a pecumiary | 
loss, from the pressure of which, men with 
minds of an ordinary cast would have gladly 
escaped as soon as assistance was offered, be- | 
came with him the permanent incentive toa 
course of literary activity, which, though it 
was intercepted repeatedly by the most extra- 
ordinary failures and disappointments, issued 
at length in their complete remeval, and in 
the establish ment of a high and richly-deserved 
feputation. Mr. Good's exertions on this oc- | 
mon, were most persevering and diversified. 
He wrote plays; he made translations from 
the French, Italian, &c.; he composed poems; 
he prepared a series of philosophical essays; 
bat a]] these efforts, though they soothed his 
mind, and occupied his leisure, were unpro- 
ductive of the kind of benefit which he sought. | 
Having no acquaintance with the managers of | 
the London. theatres, or with influential men | 
connected with them, he could not get any of | 
his tragedies or comedies brought ont; and | 
being totally unknown to the Lendon book- | 
sellers, he could obtain no purchasers for his 
literary works: so that the manuscript eopies 
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| culties, by removing to Loncon 
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of these productions, which in the course of 
two or three years had become really nume- 
rous, remained upon his hands. Yet nothing 
damped his ardour. At length he -opened a 
poetical correspondence, under the signature 
of “ The Rural Bard,” with Captain Topham, 


| the editor of the World newspaper, and be- 


came a regular contributor te one of the re- 
views; and though these together brought 
him no adequate remuneration, they served as 
incentives to hope and perseverance. 

Early in the year 1703, Mr. Good was cheer- 
ed with the prospect of surmounting his diffi- 
He received 
a proposal to go into partnership with a sur- 


| geon and apothecary, of extensive practice in 


the metropolis, and who had also an official 
connexion, as surgeon, with one of the prisons. 
Accordingly, in April of that year, at the age 
of twenty-nine, he removed to London. Ye 
was then full of health and spirits, ardently 
devoted to his profession, and anxious to dis- 
tinguish himself in the new sphere of action 
in which he was placed. His character soon 
began to be duly appreciated amongst medical 
men; and, on the 7th of November of the same 
year, he was admitted a member of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons. But a change of scene only 
carried with it a change of perplexities. His 
partner, in a short time, became jealous of his 
talents, and of his rising popularity, and had 
recourse to the basest means of injuring his 
reputation. The result may easily be antici- 
pated. The business failed, and the partner- 
ship was dissolved. Mr. Good was again ge- 
nerously.assisted by his affectionate friend at 
Ballingdon Hall. As before, however, he 
shrunk from the full reception of the aid offer- 
ed him by Mr. Fenn, though he gratefully re- 
ceived essential help. An increasing family, 
project after project defeated, the frequent 
occurrence of unforesedh vexations, served but 
as new incentives to his professional activity, 
and to the most extended literary research. 
Thus cireumstanced, for three or four years 


| he concealed his anxieties from those he most 
| loved, maintained a cheerful demeanour among 


his friends, pursued his theoretical and. practs- 


; cal inquiries into every accessible channel, 


and at length, by God's blessing upon his ex- 
ertions, surmounted every difficulty and obtain- 
ed professional reputation and employment 
sufficient to satisfy his thirst for fame, and to 
place him in what are usually regarded cs re- 
putable and easy circumstances. 

In March, 1794, Dr. Lettsom, a member of 
the “ Medical Society” (meeting in Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street), offered, through the medium of 
that useful institution, a premium of twenty 
guineas for the best dissertation on the ques- 
tion:—‘* What are the diseases most frequent 
in work-houses, poor-houses, and similar insti- 
tutions; and whet are the best means of cure 
and prevention?” The prize was to be award 
ed in February, 1705. Mr. Good was one of 
the competitors; and had the satisfaction to 
learn, that his dissertation was successful, and 
to receive the request of the council that he 
would publish it; with whieh request be im- 
mediately complied. From this time Mr. Good 
was a member of the Medical Society, and for 
two or three years was one of its secretaries: 
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He also became an active member of a society, 


constituted in the year 1794, under the title of 


“ The General Pharmaceutic Association,” the 
main design of which was to preserve the dis- 
tinction between the apothecary and the drug- 

ist, which had for so many years prevailed, 

ut which, from recent circumstances, it was 
apprehended would be merged and lost, unless 
some special efforts were made to prevent it 


energy of Mr. Good's mind, such were his 
habits of activity and order, that he carried 
all these occupations forward simultaneously ; 
suffering none .to be neglected, left ir arrear 
or inadequately executed. Towards the end 
of this busy year Mr. and Mrs. Good were 


' doomed to sustain a heavy trial, in the death 


At the request of some of his colleaguesiin the | 


association, Mr. Good drew up, and published, 
in 1795,“ A History of Medicine, as far as it 
relates to the Profession of the Apothecary, 
from the earliest Accounts to the present 
Périod.” Although thus warmly engaging in 
the objects of this association, and in others 
connected with the science and practice of 
medicine, Mr. Good continued to pursue his 
literary studies. In the years 1793, 174, and 
1705, he made several translations from the 
poets of France and Italy. By this time the 
rich diversity and extent of his talents and ac- 
quirements began to be known; and literary 
men evinced as great an eagerness to culti- 
vate his acquaintance as he did to avail him- 
self of theirs. Besides severa! of the leading 


men in the medical profession, he numbered, | 


among his frequent associates at this period, 
Drs. Disney, Rees, Hunter, Geddes, Messrs 
Maurice, Fuseli, Charles Butler, Gilbert 
Wakefield, and others; most of them indivi- 
duals of splendid talents, and recondite attain- 
ments, but belonging to a school of theology, 


of their only son; a child who evinced a most 
cheerful and amiable disposition, manners that 
were remarkably fascinating, with precarious 
yet constantly aspiring, intellectual powers 
The translation of Lucretius was finished in 
October, 1799, having been carried throngh in 
a way very unusual with works of such magni- 
tude. It was composed in the streets of Lon 
don, during the translator's extensive walks t 
visit his patients. His practice wae, to take in 
his pocket two or three leaves of an octavo 
edition of the original, the text being correct- 
ed by collation with Wakefield's; to read over 
a passage two or three times as he walked 
along, until he had engraven it upon his ready 
memory; then to translate the passage, medi- 
tate upon his translation, and correct and ela- 
borate it, until he had satisfied himself. Hav- 
ing accomplished this, the bare sight of the 
original brought to mind his own translation 
with all its peculiarities. In the same manner 
would he proceed with a second, a third, and 
fourth passage; and, after he had returned 


| home, and disposed of all his professional busi- 
| ness, he would go to his standing desk, and 


which, theugh he then approved, he after- | 
wards found it conscientiously necessary to | 


abandon 
In the year 1797, Mr. Good commenced his 


translation of the didactic poem of Lucretius | 


“On the Nature of Things.” 
ing stimulated him to the study of various 
other languages ; at first, in order to the suc- 
cessful search of parallel passages, but, ere 
long, with much more enlarged views. Hav- 
img gone with tolerable ease through the 
French, [talian, Spanish, and Portuguese, he 
now began the German, and, subsequently, 
the Arabic and Persian; and, in a short time, 


The undertak- | 


gave proofs of his proficiency in those lan- | 


uages, both by private communications to his 
friends, and by articles in the reviews; to some 
of which, and to ather periodical publications, 
from the year 1797 to 1803 or 1804, he largely 
contributed. The Analytical and Critical Re- 


enter upon his manuscript so much of the 
translation as he had been able to prepare sa- 
tisfactorily. While he was carrying on the 
translation he was also levying his contriba- 
tions towards the notes; a part of the work, 
however, which called for much more Jabour, 
and occupied far more of his time. The transla- 
tion was not published until 1805; and scarcely 
a day passed, in the six previous years, in 
which he did not either add to the notes, or, 
in his own estimation, give greater accuracy 
and elegance to some parts of his version. 

In the year 1802, a work, entitled, “ Panta- 
logia; or, a Universa) Dictionary of Arts 
Sciences, and Words,” was commenced by Dr 
Olinthus Gregory, and Mr. Newton Bosworth, 
of Cambridge. On the removal of Dr. Gre- 


| gory to Woolwich, in January, 1803, another 


views were those in whieh his productions | 
usually appeared: though there are a few very | 


interesting specimens of bis taste and erudi- 
tion in the British and the Monthly Magazines. 
Of the Critical Review he was for some time 
the editor; and the task of preparing the most 


gentleman was associated in the undertaking; 
who, however, in consequence of an unexpect- 
ed accession of property, retired from the la- 
bour in about twelve months. Shortly after- 
wards a speculating bookseller, who had ascer- 
tained that this Uniyersa] Dictionary was in 


| preparation, with a view to anticipate it both 


elaborate articles often devolved upon him. In | 
| while, in fact, the late Mr. Jeremiah Joyce 


the beginning of 1503 his labours were still more 
multifarious. He was finishing his translation 
of Solomon's “ Song*of Songs,” carrying on 
hie Life of Dr. Ge 
to fourteen miles a day to see his numerous 


es, walking from twelve | 
| as well as of a new title, for Dr. Olinthus Gre- 


| gaged upon the work. 


patients (his business as a surgeon then pro- | 
ducing him more than 14001. per annum), edit- | 


ing the Critical Review, and supplying a co- 
lamn of matter, weekly, for the Sunday Re- 
view: added to which, he had, for a short pe- 
ried, the management of The British Press 
newspaper, upon his hands. Such was the 


| 


in object and in name, commenced the pub- 
lication of a new “ Cyclopedia,” of which Dr 
George Gregory was announced as the editor, 


was the principal, if not the only person em 
This maneuvre sug- 
gested the expediency of new arrangements, 


ory and Mr. Bosworth’s Encyelopedia ; and 
Mr. Good, having recently published bie 
“ Song of Songs” at Mr. Kearsley’s, the book- 
seller who was the chief proprietor of the new 
undertaking, his high reputation for erudition, 
and for punctuality in the execution of his eo 
gagements, pointed him out as an admirably 
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qualified individual to co-operate in the enter- | 
| a more elevated department of professional 


prise. Some time elapsed before his objections 


could be overcome to placing his name first on | 
| M.D., which was from Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, is dated July 10th in that year, and 


the title-page of a work of which he was not 
to take the general superintendence; but, at 
length, the scruple was removed; and, from 
1305, when the joint preparations commenced, 
to the spring of 1813, when the task was com- 


pleted, Mr. Good continued, with the utmost | 
promptness, regularity, and versatility of ta- | 


lent, to supply the various articles and trea- 
tises that were comprehended in the extensive 
portion of the Dictionary which he undertook 
to compose. 

In the autumn of 1810, Mr. Good was in- 
vited to deliver a series of lectures, at the Sar- 
rey Institution, “on any subject, literary or 
scientific, which would be agreeable to him- 
self.’ He acceded to the request of the di- 
rectors, and delivered his first course, in the 
ensuing winter, to a crowded audience, who 
were so highly gratified and instructed, that 
he was entreated to persevere. This led to the 
delivery of a second and a third series, in the 
two succeeding winters. The first series, in 
fifteen lectures, treated of the “ Nature of the 
Material World; and the scale of organized 
and organic tribes that issue from it:'’ the se- 
cond series, in thirteen lectures, developed the 
“Nature of the Animate World; its peculiar 
powers and external relations; the means of 
communicating ideas; the formation of socie- 
ty: and the third, in fifteen lectures, was de- 
voted to the “ Nature of the Mind; its gene- 
ral faculties and furniture This plan would 
have been rendered still more extensive in 
subsequent years, had not an augmented sphere 
of professional duties compelled Mr. Good to 


relinquish the occupation of a lecturer. In | 
this mode of imparting instruction, however, | 


he was equally qualified to command atten- 
tion, and to ensure success. His delivery was 


good; he had the most entire self-possession ; | 


and was always master, not only of his subject, 
but of his lecture. Although his manuscript 
notes lay before him, he seldom referred to 
them more than by a glance ; so that, instead 
of merely reading, a practice which is as much 
calculated to neutralize the efforts of the Jectu- 
rer, as it would be to destroy those of the advo- 
cate at the bar, he gave to his lectures all the 
correct expression of well studied addresses deli- 
vered from memury, but enriched with those 
extemporaneous additions which spontaneously 
occur to a speaker of sentiment and feeling, 
when surrounded by a numerous and attentive 
auditory 

To The British Review,” which, from the 
beginning of 1811, to nearly the end of Is22, 
was published quarterly, under the able super- 
intendence of Mr. Roberts, the author of “ The 
Looker-on,” Mr. Good, who had long been in 
habits of intimacy with Mr. Roberts, contri- 
buted several articles; among which were, 


“A Review of the Phrenological System of 


Drs. Gell and Spurzheim,” in No. ll; “An 
Account of Townsend's Character of Moses ; 
and of Professor Adelung’s Mithridates, or 
History of Languages,” in No. 12; “A Re- 
view of Dr. Marshman’s Chinese Grammar ; 
and another of Sismondi, in Spanish Litera- 
ture,” in No. 13, &c 
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In the year 1820, Mr. Good entered upon 


duty, that of a physician. His diploma of 


is expressed in terms of peculiar honour, dif- 
fering from the usual language of that class of 
He was also elected an honorary 
member of the Medical and Chirurgical So- 
ciety of Aberdeen, Nov. 2, 1820.* 

The new direction of Dr. Good's medical 


occupations, searcely for a single week pro- 


duced any diminution of his labour; and, after 
a very short interval, his judgment was more 


sought, and his protessional engagements were 
| more numerous, than at any preceding period. 


He did not, however, cease to study; but he 


)} gave to his leading literary oceupations an ap- 


propriate direction. Probably, indeed, looking 
forward to this, he had laid down the general 
plan of a system of nosology so early as the 
year 1808. But-the work, impeded, as it of 
necessity was, by the author's other pursuits, 
and receiving occasional modifications in mi- 
nutie as he advanced, was not published until 


| the end of the year 1820, when it made its ap- 


pearance, in a thick octavo volume, under the 
title of “ A Physiological System of Nosology, 
with a corrected and simplified Nomencla- 
ture 

No sooner was this work issued from the 
press, than its indefatigable author commenced 
a still more extensive, elaborate, and valuable 
performance, which was given to the world, 
in 1822, in four large volumes octavo, entitled 
“ The Study of Medicine.” The object of the 
author, in this great work, was to unite the 
different branches of medical science, which 
had usually been treated separately, into a 
general system. His success was as remarka- 
ble as the attempt was bold. He received the 
most gratifying panegyrics from Sir Henry 
Halford, Sir James M‘Gregor, Sir John Webb, 
Sir Gilbert Blane, Drs. Perceval (of Dublin), 
faillie, James Johnson, Duncan (of Edin- 
burgh), and others among the most eminent 
physicians in Great Britain; from Drs. Hosack 
and Francis, of New York; and from several 
men of considerable eminence on the conti 
nent of Europe. The sale of the volumes was 
very rapid; a circumstance that stimulated 
the author to prepare an enlarged and im- 
proved edition, which issued from the press, in 


* Dr. Good was a member of several other 
learned and scientific bodies, at home and 
abroad, viz 

Member of the College of Surgeons (as be- 
fore mentioned) Nov. 7th, 1793: ceased to be 
such, Oct. llth, 1824. 

Fellow of the Royal Society, 1605, or 1806 

Linnman Society of Philadelphia, April, 
Isto. 

New York Historical Society, Oct. 26, 181°. 

Literary and Philosophical Society of New 
York, May 9, 1816. 

Permissio Medicorum 
Lond. June 25, 1822 

Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, 
April, 1824. 

New York Horticultural Society, Sept. 7th, 
1svA4. 


Collegii Regalis, 
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1825, in five volumes octavo. His own copy 
of this edition contains several notes and im- 
provements, condensed, however, into the 
smallest possible space, with a view to a third 
editior 

In the spring of 1526, Dr. Good published 
yok of Na 
res which he had delivered a 
Other 
suits, which still more eng: 
aft o1 


did not to | 


in three volumes, entitled “ The 


the lect 


Surrey Institution literary pur- 


simuitaneousiy 


he carrie 


ections *( 
esults of these | 


he world 


ig the greater part of his life 
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t heeriuin 


en remarkably good; e { 
m, and the activity of his b 

ue pre 
constitution natura 
ible tl 


he ceased to visit his patients or 


it the change of 


sudden to be otherwise than i 
ar ‘ation to the two great 
have just been mentioned, augn 
His fri 
1 vigour which has 

unconscious of fatigue, th 

ir, was now beginning to give 
he last three months of his lif 
exciting much 
od and his! 
alarm of immediate danger. On the 
the Christmas holidays, Dr. Good, 
short but affectionate visit to | 
} Mrs. Neale and her chil 


" 


siding at Shepperton, in Middlesex 


ied rapidly, 


the minds of Mrs. G 


} 


ceived and imparted delight, expressed a 
than usual anxiety to go thither again; al 
s¢h he was so much indisposed, before he 
commenced his journey, as to occasion serious 
apprehensions of his inability to go through it 
He reached his daughter's house in 
but, after a short time, 
distribute 


a state of 
great exhaustion ; 
lied sufficiently to 
grandchildren, who, as usual, gathered 

him, the books and other presents which 
affection, watchful and active to the end, had 
appropriated to each. He then retired to his 
chamber, not for repose and recovery, but to 
experience the s lemnities of the last 
scene, and the transition, from his growing in 
regions where there is “no 


amongst 


awful 


firmities, to the 
more pain,” the world of pure and happy spi 
rits. His last illness, an inflammation of the 
bladder, was short but 
and it terminated his valuable life on Tuesday, 
the 2d of January, 1827, in the sixty-third 


exceedingly severe 


year of his age 

” Those habits of 
which constituted a part of his educ n, and 
the consolidation of which was so great!y aided 
by the circumstances of his apprenticeship, 
The arrangement 


were evinced through life 
of his wardrobe, his books, his accounts, his 
papers, his manuscripts, his time, all bore the 
stamp of this peculiarity. Giving, as he did, 
from principle, to his medical engarements 
his first thoughts and chief care in the arrange- 
ments of each day, and finding, from the very 
nature of the profession, that it presented 
hourly interruptions to his best formed schemes, 
still he had the power of smoothing down the 
irregularities thus incessantly occurring, and 


order, the ) i of 


of carrying on his various pursuits with the 
order which has been already adverted to 
After 
method and orderly arrangement were more 
than ever evinced; for, though his professional 
and other occupations continued to employ him 
daily, until the very eve of his journey to 
yet, when his papers came to be 
examined, they were found with latls and 
indersements, describing the nature of each 
which was of little, which of much 
which of remote conse- 
which related to his profession, which 
to his banker, which to the concerns of his 
r, Mrs. Neale, which to any of his 
which to proposed new editions of 
hich to a work just ready 
completely assorted, de 
as if, for the last six 
he had neglected 
every thi: se, and acted with unremitted 
reference to the injunction, “ Set thy house in 
r 1 shalt die, and not live 
, in a letter received 
from Dr eldest 
Neale, will assist the reader in 
timate of the private character 
of the subjec t of this memoir:— 

You will, have learned much 
from my mother and sister, of my dear father's 
affectionate deportment in his family, and es 
pecially of his parental kindness; yet I can- 
not av mentioning one way in which, dur 
ing my childhood, this was frequently mani- 
fested towards myself. My dear father, after 
a hurried mea! at dinner, occupying buat a very 
few minutes, would often spend a considerable 

rtion of what should have been his resting 

aching me to play at battledore, or 
e, thinking the exercise con- 
ve to my health ; 

‘[ never saw, in any individual, so rare 
inion as he possessed, of thorough enjoyment 
of what are usually termed the good things of 

fe, with the most perfect indifference re- 
specting them, when they were not within his 
reach. In the articles of food and drink, he 
always took, with relish and cheerfulness, such 
deli acies as the kindness of a friend, or acci- 
dent, might n his way; but he was 
quite as well satisfied with the plainest prov 
sion that could be set before him, often. in- 
deed, seeming unconscious of the difference 
His love of society made him most to enjoy 


Shepperton. 


packet,- 
vhich of immediate, 


quence, 


nthe « h existence, 


Good's 


forming his « 


me active gan 


throw 


his meals with his family, or among his friends; 
vet, as his employments of necessity produced 
incertainty in the time of his return home, his 
constant request was to have something set 
apart for him, but on no account to wait for 
his arrival 

“J, — am best qualified to speak of 
his extreme kindness to all his grand-children. 
One example will serve to show that it was 
self-denying and active. My fourth little one, 
when an infant of two months old, was danger- 
ously ill with the hooping-cough. My father 
was informed ofthis. It was in the beginning 
of a cold winter, and we were living sixty 
miles from town, in a retired village in Essex 
Immediately on receiving the news of our af- 
fliction, my father quitted home; and what 
was our surprise, at eleven o'clock on a very 





his decease, the effects of this love of 
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dark night, to hear a chaise drive fast up to 
the door, and to see our affectionate parent 
step out of it. He had been detained, and nar- 
rowly escaped an overthrow, by the driver 
having mistaken his way, and attempted to 
drive through rough ploughed fields. We 
reatly feared that he would suffer severely 
from an attack of the gout, to which he had 
then become seriously subject, and which was 
generally brought on by exposure to cold and 


damp, such as he had experienced; and we | 


urged, in consequence, the due precautions; 
but his first care was to go at once tu the nur- 
sery, asceftain the real state of the disease, 
and prescribe for the infant. 

“ Strangers have often remarked to me, that 
they were struck with the affectionate kind- 


children to ask him questions upon any subject, 
and the delight whieh he exhibited when they 
manifested a desire to gain knowledge. In- 
deed, | do not once remember to have heard 
them silenced in their questions, however ap- 
parently unseasonable the time, in a hasty 
manner, or without some kind notice in an- 
swer. He never seemed annoyed by any in- 
terruption which they occasioned, whether 
during his studies, or while he was engaged in 
that conversation which he so much enjoyed. 
Whenever he silenced their questions by the 
promise of a future answer, he regarded the 
promise as inviclable, and uniformly satisfied 





‘ The inspiring breath of ancient arts, 
od tread the sacred walks, 
Where, at each step, imagination burns :' 


and this, undoubtedly, again aided his me- 
mory ; the pictures being reproduced by con- 
stant warmth of feeling. The facility with 
which, on all occasions, (as I have probably be- 
fore remarked) he could recall and reiate de- 
tached and insulated facts, was peculiarly at- 
tractive, and not less useful. But the reason is 
very obvious. However diverse, and even exu- 
berant, the stores of his knowledge often ap- 
peared, the whole were methodized and con- 
nected together in his memory by principles of 
association that flowed from the real nature of 


| things; in other words, philosophical princi- 


' | ples, by means of which the particular truths 
ness with which he encouraged all my dear | 


their inquiries on the first moment of leisure, | 


without waiting to be reminded by themselves 
or others of the expectations he had thus ex- 
ited. These are simple domestic facts; not, 
perhaps, suited to every taste, but, as they 
serve to illustrate character, | transmit them, 


Good’s intellectual character, the 
following is Dr. Gregory's summary -— 

“The leading faculty was that of acquisi- 
tion, which he possessed in a remarkable mea- 
sure, and which was constantly employed, from 
the earliest age, in augmenting his mental 
stores. United with this, were the faculties of 
retention, of orderly arrangement, and of fruit- 
fuland diversified combination. If genius be 
rightly termed ‘ the power of making new com- 

nations pleasing or elevating to the mind, or 


useful to mankind,’ he possessed it in a high | 


degree. He was always fertile in the produc- 
tion of new trains of thought, new selections 
and groupings of imagery, new expedients for 
the extension of human good. But, if genius 
be restricted to ‘ the power of discovery or of 
creative invention,’ whether in philosophy or 
Ufe arts, they who have most closely examined 
Dt. Good's works, will be least inclined to 
clam for him that distinction. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, there can be no question that 
his intellectual powers were of the first order ; 
that, in the main, they were nicely equipoised ; 
and that. he could exercise them with an un- 
usual buoyancy and elasticity. His memory 
was very extraordinary; doubtless, much aided 
by the habits of arrangement, so firmly esta- 
blished by sedulous parental instruction. His 
early acquired fondness for classical and ele- 
gant literature, laid his youthful fancy open to 
the liveliest impressions, and made him draw 





are Classified, in order, under the general heads 
to which they really belong, serving effectually 
to endow the mind that thoroughly compre- 
hends the principles with an extensive com- 
mand over those particular truths, whatever be 
their variety or importance. 

““ With the mathematical sciences he was al- 
most entirely unacquainted ; but, making this 
exception, there was scarcely a region of hu- 
man knowledge which he had not entered, and 
but few, indeed, into which he had not made 
considerable advances; and, wherever he found 
an entrance, there he retained a permanent 
possession; for, to the last, he never forgot 
what he once knew. 

“In short, had he published nothing but his 
‘ Translation of Lucretius,’ he would have ac- 
quired a high character for free, varied, and 
elegant versification, for exalted acquisitions 
as a philosopher and a linguist, and for singu- 
lar felicity in the choice and exhibition of ma- 
terials in a rich store of critical and tasteful il- 
lustration 

* Had he published nothing but his ‘ Trans- 
lation of the Book of Job,’ he would have ob- 
tained an eminent station amongst Hebrew 
scholars, and the promoters of biblical criti- 
cism 

And, had he published nothing but his 
‘Study of Medicine,’ his name would, in the 
opinion of one of his ablest professional corres- 
pondents, have ‘gone down to posterity, asso- 
ciated with the science of medicine itself, as 
one of its most skilful practitioners, and one of 
ite most learned promoters.’ 

“1 know not how to name another indivi- 
dual who has arrived at equal eminence in 
three such totally distinct departments of men- 
tal application. Let this be duly weighed in 
connexion with the marked inadequacy of his 
early education, (notwithstanding its peculiar 
advantages in some respects) to form either a 
scientific and skilful medical practitioner, or 
an excellent scholar, and there cannot but re- 
sult a high estimate of the original powers 
with which he was endowed, and of the inex- 
tinguishable ardour with which, through life, 
he augmented their energy and enlarged their 
sphere of action.” 


Dr Good's principal works are as follows 


Maria; an Elegiac Ode. 1789. 4to. 

A Dissertation on the Diseases of Prisons 
and Poor-houses; 1795. 12mo. 

2Hz 
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The History of Medicine, so far as it relates 
to the Profession of the Apothecary, from the 


earliest Accounts to the present Period. 1795 
12mo 

A Dissertation on the Means of 
ploying the Poor in Parish Workhouses 


Svo. 2d edit. 1805 


best 


170 


A Second Address to the Members of the 


Corporations of Surgeons of London. I-00) 
The Triumph of Britain; an Ode 
The Song of Songs; or Sacred Idylls 

lated from the Hebrew; with Notes 

and explanatory. 1503. vo 
Memoirs of the Life 

Alexander Geddes. 1803. &vo 
Lucretius on the Nature of 

lated from the Latin 

explanatory Notes 

2 vols. 4to 
An Anniversary’ Oration, 

the Medica! Society of London. 1808 
An Essay on Medical Technology 
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CHINESE POETRY 


iy subject at its commence 
ment 
all other r appears to have consisted in 
songs ar des, intended occasionally to be ac 
companied by music. Such is the nature 
that curious compilation, made more than two 
thousand years since by Confucius, and illus 
trative of a state of things certainly very differ- 
ent from that which exists at the present day 
It is divided into four portions, of which 
first, the largest, and most interesting, is called 
K wofoong—* the manners of different states 

that is, of 
the present empire was then divided 


had all of the 


the 


th 
These 
m a kind of feudal dependence on 


one sovereign, who, in order to possess himself 


of the best means of estimating the character 
and sentiments of the various people more or 
less under his sway, was furnished with the 
songs and odes most popular in each of them 
This agrees, in a singular manner, with the 
following remark of a writer in the Specta- 
tor :* 

“T bave heard,” says he, “ that a minster of 
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trans- 


tp vetry of China, like that of 


of 


states into which a portion of | 
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state, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, had al 
manner of books and ballads brought to him, of 
what kind soever, and took great notice how 
much they took with the people ; upon whicl 
he would, certainly might, very wel 
their present dispositions, and tl! 
most proper way of applying them according t 


vn purposes 


and 


judge of 
J 4 


: of these curious vestiges of ant 


» not rise beyond the most primitive 


r style and language, 
ntary that accompanie 


ve always intelligible at th 


nm 
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rendé@rs these songs the fa 
the better informed at the 
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all 
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of 
inza frequently ends with a 


int 


ne 
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etry end writings 


pe 
common to such com 
and mn proof of the ex 
these primitive songs, or 
In our paraphrase 
it has been necessary to embody the full sense 
of what is only hinted at in the original, an 
explained at length in the commentary, a 
cording to which commentary the ode has : 
reference to the success of a rich and powerfu 
who carries off the bride that had a 
ready been contracted to a humble rival. The 
, is constantly allude 
the e unjust a 


“ refrain 
enera 
iplicity ut 
of them is prese nted 


below 


suitor, 


.orr ty 


lem 


nged artist builds, 
hall tear away 


he affianced maid 


ne wealtliy i's reluctant prey 


The anxious bird prepares a home, 
In wh h the sp 
Forth goes the weeping bride constrain’d 


A hundred cars the triumph swell 


er soon shall dwell 


Mourn for the tiny architect, 
A stronger bird 
Mourn for t 


How vain the 


hath ta’en its nest 


» han! tolen brid 
e hapless, stoien oride, 


mp to soothe her breast 

third parts of the 
respectively Tuya 

said to have been composed 


ancit 
oces catit 
‘ ouva,. ar 7 


ng sung or recited on stat 
y treat of the great and virtu 


and 


the purpose of | 


occasions; the 
actions of her 


sentiments Tr} 


°8 sages, or express the 
& 

e following example, however: 

m the Seaou yi, 


which is taken ir 

rather t re private description. | 
is explained as referring to the pain felt by t! 
poet at the unworthy conduct of sume ungrate 
ful friend; and the allusions to the storm, & 
are, of course, figurative 


Ss 


would seeu 


>be of an [ 


“ Now scarce is heard the zephyr's sigh 
To breathe along the narrow vale; 

Now sudden bursts the storm on high, 
In mingled rush of rain and hail: 

While adverse fortune louring frown’d, 
Than ours no tie could closer be ; 

But lo, when ease and joy were found, 
Spurn’d was I, ingrate—spurn'd by thee 
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Now scarce is felt the fanning air, 
Along the valley's sloping side ; 
Now winds arise, and lightnings glare, 
Pours the fell storm its dreadful tide 
While fears and troubles closely prest, 
By thee my love was gladly sought ; 
jut once again with quiet blest, 
Thou view’st me as a thing of nought ! 


celebrated poet of that age was the renowned 
Letaepih, born in the province Szechuen, 
| about A.D. 720. He is made to give the fol- 
lowing account of himself, in a play called the 
Golde rn Token 
“ When I was born,” says the poet, “ my 
mother dreamed that the morning star shone 
upon her bosom, and hence called me Taepih, 
‘surpassing brightness.’ When the Emperor 
| Yuentsoong commenced his reign, I was ad- 
mitted to an audience in the imperial hall, and 
| conversed of state-affairs. The Son of Hea- 
ven conferred on mea repast, and helped me 


The faithless calm shall shift again, 
Another gale the bleak hill rend ; 

And every blade shall wither then, 
And every tree before it bend 


Then shalt thou wail thy lonesome lot, 
Then vainly seek the injured man, 

Whose virtues thou hadst all forgot, 
And only learn'd his faults to scan 


The fourth and last portion of the ancient 
poetical classic is called Soong, that is, eulo- 
gies or panegyrics on the ancestors of the dy- 
nasty Chow, then filling the throne, and on the 
great personages of antiquity. They appear to 
have been a species of hymn, sung before the 
emperor when he sacrificed as pontifex mazi- 
mus (which has always been the particular of- 
fice of Chinese sovereigns) 
heaven and earth, or in the hall of his ances- 
tors 
the Sheeking, on the score of poetical merit, it 
is at least curious as having been compiled 
more than twenty centuries prior to our time, 
and some portion of it composed at a still earlier 


date. A pervading characteristic of the whole, 


as might be predicted of the early poetry of 
every country, is the boldness and frequency of 


the figures which are introduced 

It may be laid down as a general rule, that 
every species of composition will be studied 
and perfected, in proportion to the estimation 
in which it is held, or the grandeur or interest 
f the occasions on which it is employed. 
When Ivric compositions, like the odes of Pin- 
jar, or the Carmen Seculare, &c. of Horace, 
were displayed on great national and religious 
festivals, or shone forth the subjects of public 
or imperial patronage, they became objects to 
which the first geniuses of the age directed their 
efforts ; and the ape ow attained was 
commensurate with the est@em in which they 
were held. Iu modern China, if odes are ex- 
ptessly composed for great court ceremonials, 
we have not yet met with any. Such ceremo- 
nials, are frequently accompanied by music ; 
but that there are words to the music has not 
been so clearly ascertained 

Popular songs and ballads hold at present 
but a low rank in the literature of the country ; 
and if we should even go so far as to include, 
under that denomination, the detached snatch- 
es of irregular verse, which are met with in 
their drama, the truth of the position would 
not be materially affected. The stage and 
every thing pertaining to it enjoys a lower es- 
timation than in any part of Europe: and we 
may take occasion to notice in this place, that 
the Chinese cannot strictly be said to possess 
dramatic poetry in the sense which the term 
bears among ourselves, who apply it to the 
whole of a dramatic composition, and chiefly to 
tragedy. 

The most flourishing era of modern poetry 
was under the Tang dynasty, and the most 


in the temples of 


Whatever may be the real character of 


with his own hand.” 

The poetical character in China has of old 
been associated with the liberal use of wine 
and Letaepih’s intemperate propensities occa- 
sioned, it is said, his banishment from court 
Any one who thought it worth his while to 
know more concerning this person, and some 
of his contemporaries, might find their lives 
though without their poetry) given at some 
length by Father Amyot in the fifth volume of 
the Mémoires sar les Chinois 

A number of esteemed collections, called 

T'adngshee, or Poems of the Tang Dynasty, 
are regarded, for the most part, as the compo- 
sitions of Letaepih, and a few more of the bet- 
ter poets of that day. They contain many fa- 
vourable specimens, evincing both taste and 
imagination, and the following. passage may, 
perhaps, be considered as tolerable. A person 
fishing in a boat upon a lake, is supposed to 
have been led, by the track of peach-blossoms 
floating on the water, intoa narrow creek, which 
he pursued to a distance, until he reached a 
place inhabited by beings, who from the primi 
tive simplicity of their manners seemed to 
have escaped, in that secluded retreat, the 
persecution of the celebrated tyrant Tsincheh- 
wong, and to have had no communication with 
the rest of the world since. On his return 
from this little Chinese paradise, the adventu- 
rous boatman related what he had seen—or 
perchance, only dreamed; but on attempting 
to find the place again, it had vanished. There 
is a neat allusion to the famous burning of the 
books by the tyrant’s command :— 


The Inlet of Peach-blossoms. 


“ Few were th’ inhabitants of that fair dell, 
Remnants their manners were of other days— 
Flourish'd their fields in peace—no impost fell 
Midway check'd labours fruitful course—the 
lays 
Their children sung had ‘scaped the general 
| blaze! 
Adown the valley was heard the cock’s shrill 
strain ; 
The watch-dog's voice welcomed the morn- 
ing rays. 
Oh, could my bark those happy fields regain, 
| Long years of toil I'd brave—nor deem my la- 
bour vain!” 


The following specimen is from the same 
| 


eollection with the preceding. The value of 
timely showers, to which it alludes, can be duly 
| felt only in a hot climate and a thirsty soil like 
the south of China, where, according to the 
| common saying,—“ Three days make a short 
drought—five days a long one.” 
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“ See how the gently-falling rain 
Its vernal influence sweetly showers, 
As, through the calm and tepid eve, 
It silently bedews the flowers. 
Cloudy and dark th’ horizon spreads, 
Save where some boat its light is burning ; 
But soon the landscape's tints shall glow, 
All radiant, with the morn returning 


poetry in 


There exist abundant materials of 
China, 


what may be called the heroic ages of 
when she was divided into independent states, 
contending against each other for sovereignty 
The following lines are supposed to have been 
written by 4 certain emperor to his victorious 
general, of whose successes in the south he 
had just ym rd. The third and fourth lines 
have been transposed in our version 
The South subdued 
‘Servant, well done! the erring Sout 
stored, 

Bends to the prowess of thy 
orbs thy lightning 


glittering sword ; 
standard 


High as the 
gleams, 

Thy dru 
streams 

And heaven's own race alights on earth again, 

The foe to scatter to their murky den! 

Know, when with pride thy glad return we 

hail, 

sovereign’s hand shall 

mail 


m's loud music shakes the mountain 


Thy loose his hero's 
No composition, however, to which the 
name of epic could be properly applied, has as 
European research. The peca- 
liar turn and construction of Chinese verse un- 
fits it for such sustained To be 
it must be so highly elaborated, 
that the costliness of the material places 

nits to the size of the structure. It would be 
a tremendous attempt to preserve such nicely- 
balanced couplets through the length of an 
epic ; not to mention that, when the task had 
been completed, it might weary the reader as 
much as it had disquieted the author, and 
bestow upon the first all the sleep of which it 
had deprived the second. The only long me 
ns of the Chinese are some no- 
tious pieces, in which the 
ture of the verse is altogether loose—a sort of 
“ stans pede in uno” measure, and devoid of 
those characteristics which constitute the chief 
poetry. Such compositions, ac- 


vet rewarded 


compositions 


esteemed good, 


trical narrat 


vels and licen struc- 


merit of their 
cordingly, ado not 
China 

There is another description of poetry —the 
pastoral, which we should not look for in 
China, and for very reasons. 
not only been the 
from the earliest ag« 
couragement to ag 
tion of food for man alone, bat there have 
always existed some absurd prejudices and 
maxims, not to say positive laws, against an 
extended consumption of flesh food. The penal 
code denounces severe punishments against 
those who kill their own cattle without an ex- 
It is a well-known principle, 


possess much estimation in 


obvious 


care of the 


press license.” 





* Sir 
§ 233 


George Staunton's Translation, b. iv. 


It has | 
government, 
s, to give every direct en- 
riculture, and to the produc- 


that where tillage exists to a considerable ex- 
tent, the rent of land reserved for pasture must, 
in proportion to its goodness, be equal to that 
of land employed in producing grain; and this, 
under a rice cultivation, where three crops per 
annum are said sometimes to be obtained, must 
have such an obvious effect in raising the com- 
parative price of meat, as necessarily to dis- 


| courage its consumption among so frugal a 





people as the Chinese, even without the inter- 
vention of any positive law. There is, accord- 
ingly, no people in the world, (the Hindoos al- 
ways excepted,”) that consumes so little meat, 
much fish and vegetable food. Nor, 
again, is there any country in which fewer cat- 
e are employed for the purposes of draught 
and burthen. Where every institution tends 
so forcibly to keep a population up to the very 
utmost limits of subsistence, and where neither 
pride nor prejudice steps in between the la- 
bourer and his work, human exertion naturally 
supplants every other. In the southern parts 
of the empire, therefore, beasts of carriage and 
draught, with the exception of a few miserable 
riding-horses, and a few buffaloes for plough- 


Near Peking, and 


or so 


‘ 
ts 


ing, are nearly unknown. 
towards the uncultivated borders of Tar- 
tary, the case becomes altered; but the great 
wall may still be considered, generally, as the 
boundary which separates two people, one of 
them exclusively pastoral, and the other as ex- 
clusively tillers of the earth. ‘The esteem in 
which the business of tillage is held may be 
expected to have rendered it the subject of 
poetical ce le bration ; and we find the praises of 
fertile fields that know no years of dearth, 
sung in such strains as the following —_— 


“ Though man's superfluous labour ceas'd to til! 
The fertile glebe, ne’er would its bounties 
end; 
Though rusting lay the abandoned plough 
share, still ; 
O'er this fair land would waving harvests 
bend 
Less happy soils may pine in years of dearth— 
Late though we sow, we early reap the field; 
A thousand roods gf richly teeming earth, 
In verdant ~ ten thousand measures 
yield 
haunt we, then, the sylvan’s mossy 
shrine— 
Why ask what harvest shall our toils attend 
See the sweet spring with surer presage shine, 
And balmy airs amd lengthening days de- 
scend 
Another class of Chinese poetry is what 
may be properly styled the moral, or didactic 
The long citation given by Dr. Morrison, at p 
147 of the Third Part of his Dictionary, comes 
under this head. Jt commences thus :— 
“ Venerate heaven and earth, perform the rite 
to the gods ; [rents; 
Ww Worship your ancestors, be dutiful to yous pa 


Why 


* Bishop Heber's Journal proves that the 
Hindoos themselves are not so scrupulous as 
they have been supposed. They consume 
milk, too, which the Chinese, strange to say, 
never think of—at least south of Peking, 
where they cease to be mixed with the Tartars. 
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Observe the laws, revere your teachers and su- 


periors ; 


Love your brethren, and be true to your | 


friends,” &c 
The whole piece bears a considerable resem- 


blance to golden verses of erCnageres parti- | 


cularly in the commencement, which may be 
thus literally rendered :— 


‘ First, as the laws ordain, th’ immortal gods 

Worship; observe your vows; the great of 
yore 

Next, and the manes of the dead revere: 

Honour your parents, and your next of 


kin,” &c 


There are innumerable poems, or rather me- 
trical essays, whose object it is to convey the 
doctrines and precepts of the great national 
sages and others. The whole of the well- 
known work called Shingyu, or instructions 
iddressed to the people by the second emperor 
of the present Tartar family, has been cast 
ato a short chiming verse. The example 
which we here subjoin, from one of the books 
of the Budhists, comes likewise under this 
head ; as do all the similar productions of that 
and other sects: for we must consider them 
as forming a part of the national literature ia 
the gross; although they have nothing to do 
with Confucius or his doctrines, and are com- 
monly held by the privileged learned in as 


great contempt as the superstitions to which | 


they pertain :— 


When the heart is enlightened by a spark of | 


the wthereal intelligence, 
There is neither perturbation nor alarm ; 
There is neither thought nor anxiety ; 
But all is moral perfection, and the complete 
radiance of truth. 
Where the heavenly principle pours its light, 
The root of a virtuous disposition is perfected ; 
But, once mingling with human frailty, 
The whole man will be subdued and over- 
turned.’ 


Satire, viewed as a means of recommending | 


virtue by discrediting vice, cannot be said to 
Xist in any regular form, or to constitute a 
particular branch of litereture. Some of the 
ancient pieces in the Sheeking have been con- 
sidered as levelled at persons 
they were composed; bot they have no more 
claim on this account to the name of satires, 
than Horace’s ode “‘in Mwevium.”’ There is no 
country, at the same time, in which anonymous 
lampoons, and similar vehicles of invective 
or ridicule, are morecommon. They form one 
of the most ordinary outlets for the ebullitions 
of public feeling ; 


making the observation, as a very important 
check, under so absolute a despotism, upon the 
conduct of Chinese rulers. The highest offices 
of government are not exempt from these co- 
vert attacks, which are constantly made not- 
withstanding the severest punishment in case 
of detection. 

The following is a satirical passage, intro- 


duced in the course of the romance called “ the 


Fortunate Union,” to ridicule a worthless fe- 
male rival :-—~ 


existing when | 


and must be considered, by | 
every person who has had opportunities of | 
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“ With painted face and pencill’d brows, she 
strove 
To be the fair she was not; with her fate 
No silken thread* was twined; she ne'er in- 
vok'd 

The old inhabitant o' th’ moon, but sought 
By stratagem to effect what he denied 
—No mate the enamelled bird of brightest hue 
For twittering swallows 

A very extensive department of Chinese 
poetry remains—the Descriptive; and this, to 
us strangers, is the most agreeable of them all 
The whole language abounds in figurative ex- 
pressions, derived from the most pleasing or 
most striking objects and circumstances in na- 
ture. Thus, “spring dreams and autumnal 
clouds” mean flitting visions of happiness; un- 
attainable good is represented under “ the 
moon's reflection in the wave ;” “ floating clouds 
obscuring the day” express the temporary 
shade thrown by detraction on illustrious cha- 
racters ; difficulty of acting is figured by the 
‘grass and tangle in one’s path;” female 
beauty, by the obvious and common semblance 
of a “ fair flower ;” “ spring” is the emblem of 
joy, “ autumn” of sorrow ; gladness is express- 
ed by “ the heart's flawers being all full-blown ;” 
the virtue of the female character is pictured 
under the “ white gem, the pure crystal, the 
cold and transparent ice;” “the season when 
peach blossoms are in beauty,” means that of 
marriage, because marriages were anciently 
celebrated in spring; searchers after pleasure 
are depicted under the figure of “ bees and but- 
terflies among flowers;”—and so on without 
end 

There exist a great number of figurative al- 
lusions, containing a particular reference to 
some event in history or romance ; and as the 
facts or fables at which these only Aint cannot 
often be discovered at first without consulting 
a well-informed native, this circumstance con- 
stitutes a considerable obstacle, in the present 
state of our knowledge, to the successful study 
of Chinese poetry, any where but in the countr 
itself. The following are examples of such of 
lusions. “ The heart that responds to the 
lute,” means yielding to seductive arts; and 
refers to the story of a young damsel, who, 
being serenaded by her lover on the stringed 
instrament kin (which may be rendered by 
lute, or guitar), with the song called Foongke- 
whwong, or “ the bird foong in search of its 
mate,” eloped with her admirer towards morn- 
ing, leaving the traces of her flight along the 
dewy pathway 

A grateful return for benefits is implied under 
this common expression—“ the spirit that knit 
the grass An emperor of the dynasty called 
Chow enjoined it on his son and successor to 
bury alive, after the old Scythian or Tartar fa- 
shion, one of his favourite mistresses in the 
same grave with himself. The son, however, 
refrained from executing this portion of the 
imperial will, on the ground of its cruelty, and 
gave away the lady in marriage toa noble. On 
making war against the state called Tsin, the 
new emperor was opposed by a formidable 
leader; but h® dreamed at night that he saw 
the deceased father of the young lady he had 





* This allusion will be presently explained. 
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saved from death, who told him that, in return | 


for the life granted to his daughter, he would 
assist him against the enemy. The result 


proved the vision to be prophetic: the hostile | 


leader was defeated, and some invisible agent 


so twisted the long grass which impeded his | 


flight, as to cause his capture. 


The poetry of China is not unsupplied with | 


mythological aids: every element of nature 
(with all the phenomena that these exhibit )— 


each hill, stream, and wood, has its presiding | 


spirit. There is “the monarch of fire,” “ the 
thunder god,” “the spirit of the autumnal 
wave ;" with others innumerable. An inter- 
esting divinity, called Yuelaou, “ the old man 
of the moon,” deserves some notice. It is his 


peculiar business to tie together at their dirth, | 


with an invisible silken cord, all youths and 
maidens who are predestined for each other; 
after which the most distant separation, and 


apparently insurmountable obstacles, cannot | 


prevent their ultimate union. This is w hat is 


called 
fate,’ and it is alluded to in the verses last cited 
by us. 
sources, and with some of the brightest leaves 


of the book of nature displayed to them in an 


j 


immense tract of country, surpassed by none | 


in natural advantages, this people would be 
dul! indeed if they could not turn to some ac- 
count the materials which they possess 

The muse, too, may call to her assistance 
the smaller race of fairies or sprites, who are 
supposed to haunt the recesses of hills and 
woods, and to exercise either a benign or a ma- 
licious influence over mortals. Possessing but 
a vague notion of the ideas which the Chinese 
really entertained of these imaginary persons, 
we applied for infe-mation to a native, and his 
reply was to this effect—“ They are myste- 
rious beings, who convert themselves at will 
into the semblance, sometimes of beautiful wo- 
men, at others of ugly monsters, in infinite va 
riety. 
attempts made by the devotees of Fo (or 
Buddha) to reach a superhuman state; and 
whenever these chance to waver the least in 


their faith or practice, they become immediate- | 


ly ‘ possessed ;' that is, the malicious spirits ac- 
quire a dominion over them.” Being asked if 
he believed in their existence, he seemed ra- 
ther unprepared to answer, but observed that 
they had the greatest influence over the minds 
of the country people, and the devotees of the 
superstition above mentioned. It may be no- 
ticed, that Confucius neither gave the express 
sanction of his opinion to the existence of un- 


embodied spirits, nor did he expressly deny the | 
same; but transmitted these early traditions of | 


his country exactly as he found them,—busy- 


ing himself chiefly with the more important | 


concerns of political government and morals. 
Under the descriptive class, the following 
quotation from a novel called the “ Dreams of 
the Red Chamber,” presents rather a poetical 
account of a young Chinese profligate. Our 
version is lineatim, and almost verbatim, and 
pretends to nothing more than a very close ad- 
herence to the original, which, # must be re- 
marked, is not an extract from a long poem, 
but one of those poetical breaks, with which 
prose works of taste are generally embellished 


Yew yuen—“ having a connexion in | 


With such a variety of imaginative re- | 





They delight most in frustrating the | 
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“ The paths of trouble heedlessly he braves, 

Now shines a wit, and now a madman raves; 

His outward form by nature's bounty drest, 

Foul weeds usurp'd the wilderness, his breast 

And bred in tumalt, ignorant of rule, 

He hated letters, an accomplish’d fool ! 

In act depraved, contaminate in mind, 

Strange, had he feared the censures of man- 
kind! 

Titles and wealth to him no joys impart, 

By penury pinch’d, he sank beneath the smart 

Oh wretch, to flee the good thy fate intends, 

Oh hepeless to thy country and thy friends! 

In uselessness, the first beneath the sky, 

And curst, in sinning, with supremacy ! 

Minions of pride and luxury, lend an ear, 

And shun his follies, if his fate ye fear!” 

To the descriptive kind belongs a very singu- 
lar production, a poem on London, composed 
by a Chinese who visited England about the 
year 1813. Some notice of it appeared in our 
Review for 1817, and, did space permit, we 
would gladly introduce the whole to oar read- 
ers, considering that it is a native of the re- 
motest shores of Asia who sings the glories of 
the British capital—* presertim cum omne stu- 
dium atque omne ingenium contulerit Archias 
ad populi Romani gloriam laudemque celebran- 
dam We select three stanzas in a litera! 
prose translation :— 


~ 
4. 


“ The towering edifices rise story above story, 

In all the stateliness of splendid mansions; 

Railings of iron thickly stud the sides of every 
entrance ; ‘ 

And streams from the river circulate through 
the walls; 

The sides of each apartment are variegated 
with devices; 

Through the windows of glass appear the scar- 
let hangings 

And in the street itself is presented a beautiful 
ecene , 

The congregated buildings have all the aspect 
of a picture 


“ In London, about the period of the ninth moon, 

The inhabitants delight in travelling to a dis- 
tance 

They change their abodes and betake them- 
selves to the country, 

Visiting their friends in their rural retreats 

The prolonged sound of carriages and steeds is 
heard through the day ; 

Then in autumn the prices of provisions fall, 

And the greater number of dwellings being un- 
tenanted, 

Such as require it are repaired and adorned 


“ The spacious streets are exceedingly smooth 
and level, 

Each being crossed by others at intervals ; 

On either side perambulate men and females, — 

In the centre career along the carriages an¢ 
horses ; 

The mingled sound of voices is heard in the 
shops at evening. 

During midwinter the accumulated snows ac: 
here to the pathway, 
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| 
| 


Lamps are displayed at night along the street 
sides, [sky.” 
Their radiance twinkling like the stars of the 
Of a similar description with the stanzas on 
London is another poem, not concerning the 
English exclusively, but Europeans in general, 


composed by a Hong. merchant who has been | 
I 


dead some years. 


his person, notwithstand- | 


ing his unpoetical profession, possessed good | 


literary acquirements, and one of his sons held 


a high rank in the imperial college at Peking. | 


“ After an intercourse of thirty years, (to use 
his own expressions,) which had made him to- 


lerably familiar with the peculiarities of fo- | 
reigners, he had retired, stricken in years, into | 


solitude, and amused himself over his cupe in 
somposing a score of stanzas commemorative 
f some strange customs and opinions prevail- 
ng beyond the seas.” The production corres 
ponds with its title, “ Unconnected Stanzas on 
Europeans,” and after the other description, 
from a person who had viewed us at home, 
may be deemed curious as depicting the esti- 
mate formed of us by one who had never left 
his own country. The retired bard com- 
mences with lauding the good faith of the fo- 
reigners who “make use of no formality in 
their most extensive bargains, more solemn 
than a mere shake of the hand,” and proceeds 


tohint in the next verse, that “ the simple vir- | 


tues of barbarians have been the subject of 
praise from the oldest times.” It is quite true 
that commercial transactions of the Jargest de- 
scription are frequently conducted at Canton 
on the mere faith of promises, and the good 
poet had never been in the way of seeing our 
legal stamps and parchments at home, which 
might have gone far to make him withdraw his 
last compliment. 
host helps him with his own hand to the juice 
of the grape ;”’ and it is added in a note, ‘‘ They 


“ When a guest arrives the | 


welcome visiters with wine, and not with tea,” | 


which is the Chinese fashion. “To touch 
glasses in drinking is a mark of friendship. In 
winter evenings they sit by the fire and pour 
out cold wine, careless of the snows which lie 
deep beyond the door.” In China they always 
warm their wine. “ They make light of their 


lives,” it is observed, “‘ on occasions of personal | 


contest, and when two of them quarrel, the 
consequences may be very serious. They stand 
face to face, and discharge fire-arms at each 
other on a given signal.” 
“Tf one falls, the survivor is not punished ; if 


In a note it is said, | 


neither fall, there is an end of the quarrel. | 


They do this,” adds the poet, “to show that 
= not afraid—and so forth.” 

e will now present the reader with a few 
poetical pieces extracted at random, and, for 
the satiate 
a mode, they are prose translations as literal as 
they could well be made, although it must al- 
ways be kept in mind, that this is a most dis- 
advantageous dress for the poetry of any lan- 
guage whatever. 

“On ascending ihe highest peak of the moun- 
tain® Leushan. 
“ There falls a precipitous cascade of three 
thousand feet ; 


* Visited by the embassy in 1816. 





ction of those who may prefer such | 
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Here the hibiscus shades every rising summit ; 

The mountain touches the sky, tnd eapatetes 
the orbs ; 

The drifting snows fly amidst the thunder ; 

I am like the white bird among the ciouds, 

I insult the winds, and invade the profound 
abyss. 

As I turn and look down on each neighbouring 
province, 

The evening smoke of the dwellings rises in 
blue specks.” 


“ On taking leave of a Friend 


“ Ten years have elapsed since last we parted, 

And no sooner have we met, than we part 
agains 

We may bind ourselves by promises to renew 
this meeting, 

But we shall never be so young as we are now ! 

The shadows of the passing clouds speedily va- 
nish, 

The fallen leaf returns not to its branch : 

Should I fly, like the wild bird, to seek you in 
the south, 

In what part of yon blue mountain shall we 
meet!" 

“ On giving liberty to a Butterfly. 

“ Those variegated hues should be less rashly 
exposed, 

The recesses of the mountains are thy proper 
haunts: 

The fragrant but short-lived herbs are there, ' 

And those airy paths will best suit thy flight 

Thy crimson form is heavy with dew, 

Thy embroidered wings should expatiate in the 
clear breeze: 

Destruction here awaits thee from the fondness 
of the béy, 

Go, then, and hide thy treasures from his 
reach !” 


“ On a worthless Tree.” 


“In what year wast thou planted, vile tree ! 

Thy lofty bare trunk is truly good for nothing 

Thy blossoms fly aloft incessantly, 

Thy falling leaves there is no sweeping away 

Thou hidest the sun during the winter months, 

The shady side of thee is overgrown with old 
moss 

Alas, that I have not an axe in my hand, 

To cut thee away as thou well deservest !"’ 


“ Written at the Capital of the Island Haenda 

“ While here I travel, the spring is drawing to 
a close ; 

The blossoms fly confusedly, and leave their 
branches : 

I am a floating cloud that returns not north, 

I am a solitary wild fow! bewildered in the 
south : 

By the ocean's marmar, the rainy storm is ap- 
proaching, 

The loudness of the winds conceals the thun- 
der's sound : 

This region is a land clean divided from my 
home, 


| Here I breathe my long sighs, al] perplex'd and 


irresolute !" 


* Ile et nefasto te posuit die, &e., Horat. in 





| Arb. ii. 13. 
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“ Midnight Thoughts. 


« "Tis the depth of night, and I cannot slumber, 

] rise up and stroll without object or purpose 

I return, and again bar my humble door, 

And sit by my solitary lamwnp until the morning 

What is the cause of lament to that cricket, 

Whose monotonous note seunds from yon bare 
wall? 

It would seem te take up the history of its life, 

To tell me of its state of solitary desertion 

This solitary desertion, how bitter do I find it! 

Let mé then push my rovings toa distance ; 

Let me visit the passes and mountains a hun- 
dred leagues hence, 

Like some devotee of Fo, wandering amidst 
clouds and torrents. 

Ignorant of what is passing elsewhere, 

How shall I forget the melancholy of my own 
home ? 


From the Poetical Sketch Book 
FORGET ME NOT! 


Forcet me not—forget me not! 

But let these little simple flowers 

Remind thee of his lonely lot, 

Who loved thee in life’s purer hours,— 

When hearts and hopes were hallowed things, 
Ere pleasure broke the lyre she brought; 
Then, oh! when shivered all its strings, 
Forget me not—forget me not! 


We met, ere yet the world had come 
To wither up the springs of truth, 
Amid the holy joys of home, 

And in the first warm blush of youth; 
We parted, as they never part 

Whose tears are doomed to be forgot 
Oh ! by that agony of heart, 

Forget me not—forget me not 


Thine eye must watch those flowerets fade, 
Thy soul its idols melt away, 

Sut, oh! when friends and flowers lie dead 
Love may embalm them in decay ; 

And, when thy spirit sighs along 

The shadowy scenes of hoarded thought, 
Oh! listen to its pleading song,— f 
Forget me not—forget me not 


From Blackwood’: Magazrne 
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Art the foot of the long range of the Mendip th: 
| cloy, even under the elm-tree, and the red 


hills, standeth a village, which, for obvious rea- 


sons, we shall conceal the precise locality of, | 
by bestowing thereon the appellation of Stock- | 


well. It lieth in a nook, or indentation of the 
mountain; and its population may be said, in 
more than one sense of the word, 


limits by rocky and sterile ground, and a braw!- 
ing stream, which ever and anon assumes the 
aspect of an impetuous river, and then dwindles 
away into a plaything for the little boys to hop 


to be ex- | 
tremely dense, being confined within narrow | 


over. The principal trade of the Stockwellites 


| is in coals, which certain of the industrious 


operative natives sedulously employ themselves 


| in extracting from our mother earth, while 
| others are engaged in conveying the “ black 


diamonds” to various adjacent towns, in carts 
of sundry shapes and dimensions. The horses 
engaged in this traffic are of the Rosinante 
species, and, tor often, literally raw-boned ; in- 
asmuch, that it is sometimes a grievous sight 
to see them tugging, and a wofel thing to hear 
their masters swearing, when mounting a steep 


| ascent with one of the aforesaid loads. 


Wherever a civilized people dwell, there 
must be trade; and, consequently, Stockwe 
hath its various artisans, who ply» each in his 
vocation, to supply the wants of others; and 
moreover, it hath its inn, or public house, a 


place of no sma!l importance, having for its 


| sign a swinging creaking board, whereon is 


emblazoned the effigy of a.roaring, red, and 
rampant Lion. High towering above the said 
Lion, are the branches of a solitary elm, the 
foot of which is encircled by a seat, especially 


} convenient for those guests whose taste it ist 


“blow a cloud” in the open air; and it is of 
two individuals, who were much given thereon 
to enjoy their “ otium cum dignitate,” that we 
are about to speak. 

George Syms had long enjoyed a monopoly 
in the shoemaking and cobbling line, (though 
latterly two oppositionists had started against 
him.) and Peter Brown was a man well to 
do in the world, being “the man wot” shod 
the raw-boned horses before mentioned, “ him 
and his father, and grandfather,” as the parish 
clerk said, “‘ for time immemorial.” These tw 
worthies were regaling themselves, as was their 
wonted custom, each with his pint, upon a 
small table, which was placed, for their accom 
modation, before the said bench. It was a fine 
evening in the last autumn; and we could sty 
t great deal about the beantiful tints which the 
ims of the setting sun shed upon the hills 
», and undulating distant outline, and how 

uds appeared of a tiery red, and anon, 
yellow, had we leisure for description 
ther George Syms nor Peter Brow: 
d these matters, and our present business 
them 
v had discussed all the village news—the 
last half of the last pipe had been puffed in si 
lence, and they were reduced to the dilemma 
wherein many a brace of intimate friends have 
found themselves—they hed nothing to talk 
about. Each had observed three times that it 
was very hot, and each had responded three 
“ Ves, it is They were at a perfect 
stand-still—they shook out the ashes from their 
s, and yawned simultaneously. They felt 
indulgence, however grateful, is apt & 


times 


pipe 
that 


npant lion. But, as Doctor Watts says, 


“ Satan finds some mischief still, 

For idle hands to do,” 
and they agreed to have “ another pint,” which 
Sally, who was ever ready at their bidding, 
brought forthwith, and then they endeavoured 
to rally; but the effort was vain—the thread o! 
conversation was broken, and they could not 
connect it, and so they sipped and yawned, till 
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Peter Brown observed, “ It is getting dark.”"— | 
« Ay,” replied George Syms. 

At this moment an elderly stranger, of a 
shabby-genteel appearance, approached the 
Lion, and inquired the road to an adjoining 
village. “You are late, sir,” said George 
Syms.—* Yes,” replied the stranger, “ I am ;” 
and he threw himself on the bench, and took 
off his hat, and wiped his forehead, and observ- 
ed, that it was very sultry, and he was quite 
tired —“ This is a good house,” said Peter 
Brown: “ and if you are not obliged to go on, 
I wouldn't, if I were you.”—* It makes little 
difference to me,” replied the stranger ; “ and 
so, as I find myself in good company, here 
goes!” and he began to call about him, not- 
withstanding his shabby appearance, with the 
air of one who has money in his pocket to pay 
his way.—“ Three make good company,” ob- 
served Peter Brown —* Ay, ay,” said the 
stranger. “Holla there! bring me another 
pint! This walk has made me confoundedly 
thirsty. You may as well make it a pot—and 
be quick !”” 

Messrs. Brown and Syms were greatly pleas- 
ed with this additional guest at their sympo- 
sium; and the trio sat and talked of the wind, 
and the weather, and the roads, and the coal 
trade, and drank and smoked to their hearts’ 
content, till again time began to hang heavy, 
and then the stranger asked the two friends, if 
ever they played at teetotum.—“ Play at what?” 
asked Peter Brown.—* Play at what ?” inqui- 
red George Syms. “ At tee-to-tum,” replied 
the stranger, gravely, taking a pair of specta- 
cles from one pocket of his waistcoat, and the 
machine in question from the other. “It isan 
excellent game, [ assure you. Rare sport, my 
masters!" and he forthwith began to spin his 
teetotum upon the table, to the no small di 
version of George Syms and Peter Brown, who 
opined that the potent ale of the ramping Red 
Lion had done its office. “ Only see how the 
little fellow runs about !” cried the stranger, in 
apparent ecstasy. “ Holla, there! bring a lan- 
tern! There he goes, round asd round—and 
now he's asleep—and now he begins to ree]— 
wiggle waggle—down he tumbles! What co- 
lour, for a shilling ?”—“ I don't understar 
game,” said Peter Brown.—*“ Nor I, neither 
quoth George Syms; “ but 
enough to learn. "—* Oh, ho 
ger; “ you thirk so, do you? 
you, that there's a great deal more in it than 
you imagine. There he is you see, with as 

an, and as many 


many sides as a modern politic 
colours as an Algerine Come, let us have a 
game! This is the way!” and he again set the 
teetotum in motion, and capered about in ex- 
ceeding glee. — He, he, he 
Syms; and “ Ila, ha, ha!” exclaimed Peter 
Brown; and, being wonderfully tickled with 
the oddity of the thing, they were easily per- 
suaded by the stranger just to take a game 
together for five minutes, while he stood by as 
umpire, with a stop-watch in his hand 

Nothing can be much easier than spinning a 
teetotum, yet our two Stockwellites could 
scarcely manaye the thing for laughing ; but 
the stranger stood by, with spectacles on nose, | 
looking alternately at his watch and the table, | 
with as much serious interest as though he had 
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it seems easy 
tran 


said the s 
Sut, let me 


tell 


‘uttered George 
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been witnessing, and was bound to furnish, a 
report of a prize-fight, or a debate in the House 
of Commons 

When precisely five minutes had elapsed, 
although it was Peter Brown's spin, and the 
teetotuin was vet going its rounds, and George 
Syms had called out yellow, he demurely took 
it from the table and put it in his pocket ; and 
then, returning his watch to his fob, walked 
Red Lion, without saying so 
The two friends looked 
, and then indulged in 
i * laughter; and 


away into the 


much as od 


g night 
at each 
a very loud and hearty fit of 
then paid their reckoning, away, ex 
ceeding |y rry, which they w yt have 


been, had they understood properly what they 


other in surpris 


an Vv. 


had been doing 
In the 
the house, 


Mrs. Phi 


ad entered 
and began to be “ nny with 
vot, the landlady of the Red Lion, and 

yor of beer tothe guests there- 


meanwhile the stranger 


very 


} 
f 


he found it not very difficult to per- 

suade them likewise to take a game at teeto- 

tum for five minutes, which he terminated in 

the same unceremonious way as that under the 

tree, and then desired to be shown the room 

I n he was to sleep. Mrs. Philpot imme- 

contrary to her usual custom, jumped 

lighted a candle, and 

st to his apartment; while 

rary to ker usual custom, reclined 

sr inistress's great arm-chair, yawn- 

hree or four times, and then exclaimed, 

“ Heig! its getting very late! I wish my 
husband would come home 

‘ Now, although we have a very mean opi- 

nion of those who cannot keep a secret of im- 


aiacrity, 


portance, we are not fond of useless mysteries, 
and therefore think proper to tell the reader 
that the teetotum in question, had the peculiar 
property of causing those who played there- 
with, to lose all remembrance of their former 

and to adopt that of their antago- 


During the process of spin- 


character 
nists in the game 
ning, the personal identity of the two players 
pletely changed. Now, on the evening 
» Philpot, the la 

ntatew 
convivial hours with mine host of the Blue 
Boar, a |} on the road-side, about two miles 


wasc 
of this m 


lord of the 


morable day, Jac 
rampant Red Lion, had spe 


from Sto L;and the twe ic had dis- 
man- 

gniaare 

roaring rampant red lions, green dragons, blue 
boars, cc. Therefore ob caine home, 
he began to call about him, 


irposeth that his arrival shall 


when Jac 
with the air of one 
be no se- 
cret; and very agreeably surprised was he when 
Mrs. Ph t ran out from the house, and as- 
sisted him to disin for Jacob was somewhat 
rotund; and vet more did he marvel when, in- 
stead of haranguing him ina loud voice, (as she 
ym done on similar occasions, greatly 
to his dis she good-humouredly said 
that she would lead his nag to the stable, and 
then goand call Philip the hostler. “ Humph !” 
said the host of the Lion, leaning with his back 
against the door-post, “ after a calm comes a 
storm. She'll make up for this presently, I'll 
warrant.” But Mrs. Philpot put up the horse, 
and called Philip, and then returned in peace 
and quietness, and attempted to pass into the 
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house, without uttering a word to her lord and | 
master 

«“ What's 


asked Jac 


utter with you, 
r, and let 1 
it you 
was very > d "On 
know, lied : ilpot; “when 


men get t 


yu B p 
go into the | hink I 


‘ 
t 
Id 


roes I 


Mrs 

poor g 

landlord, 

don't value 

Philpot, sn 

you take 

spouse, * 

jt was a 

he fell in 

ed her : ‘ | ri; bu il I 
him what he t 

1 Jacob, 

sure 


m 


any 

rhis t 
put it 
dulged hims 


mew 


whicn 
bed, ane 
as soon as he ha 
off his boots 
made, than 
gras 
was shakena 


been the purpor 


Mrs Philpot 


from his shou 
made her escape from the kitchen r} r 
spouse in the hands of the enraged Sal vho, t 


nee of the teet 


was firmly persuaded that she was 


under the influ 


flicting wholesome discipline upon her husba c 


whom she had, as she « 
act of making love to the maid \ 
tive ar 1 Jacob Philpot was 


vhat obese, and, wi 


oh he r 
j 
I 


onceived } 


‘ 


Syms, and Ge 
Peter 
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in excellent “ wind ;" consequently it was some 
time ere he could disengage himself; and then 
he stood panting and blowing, and utterly lost 
in astonishment, while Sally saluted him with 
divers appellations, which it would not be 
seemly here to set down 
When Jacob did find his tongue, however 
he answered her much in the same style; and 
added, that he had a great mind to lay a stick 
about her back. “ What! strike a woman 
Eh—would you, you coward?” and 
itely she darted forward, and, as she termed 
it, put her mark upon him with her nails, 
whereby his rubicund countenance was greatly 
disfigured, and his patience entirely exhaust- 
ed: but Sally was too nimble, and made her 
escape up stairs So the landlord of the Red 
n, having got rid of the two mad or drunken 
women, very philosophically resolved to sit 
wn for half an hour by himself, to think over 
the business, while he took his “ night-cap 
He had scarcely brewed the ingredients, when 
he was roused by a rap at the window; and 
answer to his inquiry of “ who's there 
( his neighbour, 
George Syms, and, of course, immediately ad- 
mitted him; for George was a good customer, 
nsequently yme atall hours. “ My 
riend,” said Syms, “I daresay you are 
ed to see me here at this time of night; 
can't get into my own house. My wife 
is drunk, I be —‘ And so is mine,” quoth 
the landlo “so, sit you down and 
table. Hang me if I think I'll 
“ No more will I,” said 
got a job to do early in the morn- 
hall be ready for it.” So the 
wn, and had scercely begun 
another rap was 
mine host recog- 
sed the voice of Peter Brown, who came 
with the same complaint against his wife, and 


immedi- 


he recognised the voice of 


welc 


m nike 


} 
yourseil 


Ives, when 


ww, and 


as easily persuaded to join the party, each 


ing the women must have contrived 
t, during their absence from home 
et fuddled Matters went 
’ ugh for some time, while they 

t ne women, 

exh iusted, Ge 
i began to 
Peter Brown, the 


" 
could 


and 
together 


tiv en 


talk 


make 
man for fifty 
rampant Red 
igs at first as a sor 

had no doubt, from such ¢g 
was exceedingly good, though 
exactly comprehend it; but when 
trown answered to the name of Georg 
rge Syms responded to that 
he was somewhat more 
not help thinking that 
quite enough. He, 
with the reflection 

was no business of his, and that “ 
ist » by hia trad With the excep 
scasional 


+} 
Ie 


ail ent 
Peter 
' 
Brown, 
and could 


had 


satisfied self 


ruests 


‘ver 


f these apparent cross pur 


could be ex 
and the 


nversation went on as well! as 
circumstances, 
inds sat and talked 


till tired nature cried, 


vected under existin 
hree unfortunate hust 
and 
Id, enough 


ana 


smoked, 
os 
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had been much scandalized at the appearance 
of Peter Brown beneath her bedroom window, 
whereinto he vehemently solicited admittance, 
altogether in the most public and unblushing 
manner; she, poor soul! lay, for an hour, much 
disturbed in her mind, and pondering on the 
Brown's conduct, 
and its probable consequences. She then begat 
to wonder where her own goodman coul 


aiter much tossing and 


extreme impropriety of Mr 


+f ] and 
staying so iate; and, 

ying : ‘ 4 
tumbling to and fro, being withal a woman of 
she discerned, in her 
mind's eye, divers scenes, which might proba- 
bly be then acting, and in which George Syms 
appeared to be taking a part that did not at 
all meet her approbation. Accordingly sh« 
arose, and throwing her garments ¢ 


a warm imagination, 


with a degree of elegant negligence, for which 
the ladies of Stockwell have long been cele 
brated, she incontinently went to the h 

Peter Brown, at whose bedroom window 
perceived a head. With the intuitive kno 
ledge of costume possessed by | 
ral, she instantly, through the u 
discovered that the cap on the said 
of the 
went up thereunto, and said, 
of my 


female gender; and th 


have you seen any thin 
“What!” exclaimed Mrs 
you seen him Well, I'd have 
him pretty quickly, for he was here, just whe: 
you stand now, more than two hours ago, 
talking all manner of nonsense to me 

ing me his dear Betsey, so that I was 
howsomever, 


ashamed of him But, 
f u kn 


needn't be uneasy about me, for yx 
wouldn't do any thirg improper on no ac« 
But have you seen any thing of my Peter 
‘| believe I have,” replied Mrs. Syms, « 
mediately related the 

the smith beneath her window; and then 


' 


' 
scandaious conat 


two ladies agreed to sally for 
their two * 
en husbands 


Now it is a custom with those who get thei 
} al 


worthiess, good-for 


living by carrying coal 


to convey it to any ci 
commence their jou 
reach the first turnp 
that they may be er 
home within the twent 
e of th 
ave lo pay 
se apparel y fellows, whom 
sand d sometimes view 
with rror and surprise, sleeping in 
hes, or wag 
hen in the cit) 
‘these theoretical 
remark somewhat harsh 
g asiesta We should 
recommend them henceforth to attend to the 
advice of Peter Pindar, and 


ume, r under 
gons iath been our 
of waters, to bear ce 
‘political economists 


ly 
ly on this mode of tak 


Mind what they read in godly books, 
And not take people by their looks ; 
for they would not be pleased to be judged in 
that manner themselves; and the poor tellows 
in question have, generally, been travelling all | 
night, not in a maijl-coach, but walking over 
rough roads, and assisting their weary and 
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In the meanwhile, Mrs. George Syms, who | over-worked cavalry up and down a succession 


of stee p hills 

In consequence of this practice, the two for- 
Moses Brown, a 
usin of Peter's, who had just despatched 


matrons encountered 


nmercial enterprise of 
Moses had 
passed the Lion; and being 
had discovered, 

aid of 

] ints in 

men were whose 

to vex the dull 

y mirth 

pro- 


oner on a cor 


ption just alluded to 


n, and 

xtremely s a I Db “ 
ratt ig 

rattling 


husbands r, by this time, 


) good 
wo such 


ins, having ex! | their con- 

i a series ol 

the ladies re 

through the 
s aforesaid 

me, regu- 

but 

was still in his glory, 

e, a certain song, 

g to be chanted 

Jacob Philpot, 

» sat erect in his chair, with the 

tion of a man who feels that he 

and is deiermined to be “no 

At this moment Sally made her ap- 

, in the same sort of dis- 

ry the lad tt win 

very unceretl nious 

Peter Brown, 

they ought to be ashamed of 

been at home hours 

said she, giving poor 

wr, “IR 

Jacob 


yut ere he 


nave 


iow, 


centre of 

ther 

sent 

ig these 

x-hun- 

d vociferously 

n Mrs. Phil- 

indow above, 

own and let 

great 

o much 

1, and in 

n Gown stairs 

nd so the wives 

nt husbands; 

nt his way, having 

h having no desire to abide 
the storm wl > saw was coming 

Peter Brown was, as we said before, in high 

feather: 1, r when he saw Mrs 

Syms, whom he (acting under the teetotum 

delusion) mistook for the wife of his own parti- 

cular bosom, he gaily accosted her, “‘ Ah, old 

girl sit you? What! you've come to your 

senses, el] Slept it off, | Well, 

well; never mind! Forgive and forget, I say 

I never saw you so before, | will say that for 

you, however. So, give usa buss, old girl! 


and let us go home ;” and without ceremony 


suppose 
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he began t the action to the word, ders; and the left side of the lace on Mrs 
whereup Mrs. Brown flew to Mrs. Brown's cap had been torn away in the recent 
Syms’ a Y d, by hang conflict. Mrs. Philpot, enacting her part as 
Peter's neck, od her friend scape. the teetotum Sally of the night, besought the 


Mrs. Syn tely she was re 1, ladies to go home, and leave the gentlemen to 
beg to ‘ o her drowsy George o, sleep where they were, 2. ¢ upon the floor, ti 
his eyes are the morning: for Peter Brown, notwithstand- 


in 


ing the noise he had made, was as incapable 


s han quieter George Syms. So 
diagged them into separate cor- 
room, placed pillows under their 

and threw a blanket over each, and 
repose. The two disconso- 
orthwith departed to her own 
yw, leaving Mrs. Philpot particularly 
it the deference with which they had 
r, by calling her “ Madam,” as if she 
was mistress of the house 
Leaving them all to their slumbers, we must 
ord or two about the teetotum, the 
h were to change peoples 
g the mind of one man or 
y of another. The dura- 
n, caused by this droll game 
ntleman’s, depended the 


th of time spent in the diversion; and five 
tes was the specific period for causing it 


ext sunrise or sunset after the 
effected. Therefore, when 
ame Mrs Philpot and. Sally 
n and George Syms, al! came 
The two latter went quietly 
heads and very confused 
preceding evening; and 
r their departure Mrs. Philpot 
in great.astonishment at finding herself 
Sally was equally surprised, 
it finding herself in her 
m which she hastened in 
ail things tn due order 
wer made his appearance 
yeared to have brushed up 
lothes, for he really 
respectable than on the pre- 
He ordered his breakfast, 
eto very quietly, and aske 
pulled oat his specta- 
the pol tices of the aay 
one having the least sus- 
his teetotum had been the 
iproar at the Red Lion Jn 
made his appe irance 
violence upon his jolly 
»beisance made to 
ng guest, took the liberty of hope 
iat he should insist upon her sir, 1 
for that he had never been tlern 
e was born; but Mrs. Phi mini 
ought to be ashamed of some 
very glad the girl had 
tect herself, and that she 
on any account She 
ut had passed in the back 
vith an air of au erself the credit of having 
though Mrs. Syms | f | nishment which had been ad 
it surprised thereat, } ministered by the onds of Sally. 
usmuch as they wer ) Jacob Philpot was new more than ever con 
ed tl wife had been paying her re- know 
re importance than Sall pects to a | stone bottle of rum which prine 
hink of, as Mrs. Syms had 1d in the closet; and he “ made bold” to tell house 
y wounded in her new shawl, which | her his thoughts, whereat Mrs. Philpot thoug)\ the ¢ 
imprudently thrown over her shoul- | fit to put herself into a tremendous passio®, Sone 
we. 


! reir own appearat 
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although she could not help fearing that, per- 
haps, she might have taken a drop too much 
of something, for she was unable, in any other 
manner, to account for having slept in the 
garret. 
~ The elderly stranger now took 
to recommend mutual forgiveness, and stated 
that it was really quite pardonable for any one 
to take a little too much of such very excellent 
as that at the Red Lion. “ For my own 
part,” said he, “I doen't know whether I didn't 
get a trifle beyond the mark myself last night 
But I hope, madam, I did not annoy you.” — 
“Oh dear, no, not at re plie d Mrs 
Philpot, good humour was restored at 
this compliment paid to the good cheer of the 
Lion, “ you ling pleasant, I assure 
you, just enough to we had 
a hearty laugh about the teetotum, you know.’ 
—* Ah said the 
was then. I alw 
when I want to be merry 
Jacob Philpot expr: 
the ind after 
times, proposed to take 


all, sir, 


whose 


were exce 
make you funny; 
stranger, “ I guess how it 


iys intr 


game, 


1 the str 
would 


nutes,wit nsre 
ing heartily, 
proposit n, and 
downright cheating 
for any beginner. “ 
“as soon as 
I'll put 
some of 5 
will do neithe: 
affair, and | wan 
about the coal tr 
They 


stranger displayed considerable kn 


any 


sence ol mining: ar Jacob was so muc! 


ed with his compani | an hour or 
‘ad away, as he said, * 1 no time 
there was heard tl fa horse's 
» door, and a s 
“It is our pars 
and he ran t 
be his reverence’s | ] 
said the Reverend Mr 
over to dine with our clul 
I want you t to cast 
ime ¢€ 
ur W 
ed Jacob.— 


hope, “ have 


» the do 


see them out 
ind ‘ , to be sure, 
th Mr. Stan- 
—** Ves, 
repi ed. b, “a strange gen 
re tty de 
8s T think he 8s 
he seems regu- 
—* Eh, ah! 
Mr 


It seems 


] 
lose 


you 
Sir, we have, , 
tleman, who seemis to know 
mining 
some great | 
larly edic ited up to every thing 
& great pe: exclaimed 
Stanhope 
as if wasa 
in no hurry, and it i rth 
wet through for the sake of a few minutes.” 
So he slighted from his horse, s iloquizing to 
himself, « Perhaps, the Lord Chancellor! Who 
knows? However, I shall take care to show my 
prineiples ;” and straightway he went into the 


ind them sort of thir 


person in disguise 


son in disguise 
‘Tl just ste; 
there coming over, and I'm 


while to get 


use, and we os . seifully eal . . 
ti ; 4nd was most respectiully salute d by g 


the elderly stranger; and they entered into a 
conversation upon the standing English topics 
of weather, wind, crops, and the coal trade; 


upon himself 
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| and Mr. Stanhope contrived to introduce 
therein sundry unkind things against the Pope 
and all his followers; and avowed himself a 
| stanch “ church and king” man, and spake en- 
| thusiastically of our “ glorious 
|} and lauded divers individuals then in 
but more particularly those who studied the 
true interests of the church, by seeking out and 

‘ merit and talent to fill vacant 
ranger thereat smiled signi- 
1, if he felt disposed, 

’ the purpose; and Mr. Stan- 
felt more inclined than ever to think the 
have conjectured very near the 

ly redoubled his efforts 

sable, professing his regret at 

out that day, &c. The 

him for his polite 
ion, and stated that he was never at 
employment, and that he was then 
for a few days, torelax his mind from 


s of an overwhelming mass of im 


constitution 
power, 


prelerring men ol 


| 
rhe 


ber ‘ fic es 
1 ugh he « 


aine 


tely thanked 


stranger po 


» which his duty compelled 


‘you will,smile 

im now engaged in a 
experiments relative to the power of 
ity of over- 
degrees of f n Here he 
perceive the 

this 


force, and its capa 


edge of 
see, 18 all of 
ys; and yet I 
whether the 

» frequently arrest 

of course, are merely 
and he pro- 
mathematical 

rent. “J always 

is then I obtain 
rhaps you will 
it re 


ays 


r just totwir 


a few 
Tw ) 


for 


a va ty of Imp ower. Pe 


do me the tavou und 


] ‘ 


y with wU 


eriment 


times ternat 


*‘r ex than 
s. I'll not trouble 1 a moment 


ight Mr 


romise you.” “ He 


‘ Learn'd men, now and th 

Have very strange 
the teeto 
tilpot, who 
ery of the 

plaving with the par- 


n of the parish, and laug st immode- 


te wh s stranger stood D i oking at 


as on the preceding 
xpired, 
Mr. Stan- 
and putit 


his stop Ww 1 as demurt 


evening five minute id e 
ind then 


hope’s spin 


yt immediately arose, and shook 
by the hand, and told him 
that » him whenever 
he came that way again; and then nodding to 
Mr. Stanhope and the landlady, went out at 
the front door, mounted the horse that stood 
there, and rode away, “ Where's the fellow 
‘cried Mrs. Philpot; “ Hillo! Jacob, ] 

say | '—“ Well, mother,” said the Reverend 

Mr Stanhope, “ what's the matter now ?” but 
| Mrs. Philpot had reached the front of the house, 
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uld be hay py to se 
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and continued to shout, “ Hillo! hillo, come 
back, I tell you ‘That woman is always do- 
ing some strange thing or olnher, ¢ bserved Mr 
Stanhope t What on earth 


can her lling 3 r the 


parson 
in that inner - } he's rode otf with 
nes's h 1 Mrs. PI 


be sure 


taking your croj 
Worsh p ndeed 
l, promise to worsht 
me over aga 
r mind now—co 
me nick, | 
sat, and then we'll | 


What 


under the tree 
1 ill m 


Mrs. I n 


heart, 


» parlour f g 
gentleman ; nT iutton was placed 
upon the ta ed they should 
have the p s. Philpot's « 
but she looked mew! doubtfully till the 
parson sai ; >, come, ot , dont make 
a bother ab down, can't you, when 
the gentleman bids you 


smoothed her a n and made one at the din 


mpany, 


Therefore she 


ner tal an nducted herself with so n } 
precision, the teetotum parson looked 
upon her wit nsiderable surprise, while she 
inasmuch 
manner; 


regarce: hin t » less, 
talked in : clerical 
among other 
wife was as irt { ight before, 
and winked a I id behaved altogether ina 
style very unbecor a minister in his own 
parish 

At one o'clock there was a great sensation 
caused in the village of Stockwell, by the ap- 
f their reverend pastor and the el 
which 
which stood before the 
sign of the roaring, rampant Red Lion, each 
with a long pipe in his mouth, blowing clouds 
which would not have disgraced the most inve- 
tarate smoker of the “ black diamond”’ frater- 
nity, and ever and anon moistening their clay 
with “ heavy wet,” from tankards placed upon 
a small table, which Mrs. Philpot had provided 
for their accommodation. The little boys and 


pearance « 
derly stranger, sitting on the bench 
went round the tree 


girls first approached within a respectful dis- 
tance, and then ran away giggling to tell their 
and they told their mothers, who 
and many were di- 
verted, and many were scandalized at the sight 


co npanions, 


came and pee pe d likewise; 


vet the parson seemed to care for none of these 
things, but cracked his j »ke. and sipped his ale, 
his pipe, with as much easy non- 
he had been in his own arm-chair 
Yet it must be confessed that 
then there was a sort of equivocal re- 


ind smoked 


mark made by 
lection of his former professior 


vyinced not the smallest sense of 


as though he had some 


shame at the change which had been wrought 
in him. Indeed this trifling imperfection in the 
years to have attended 
in general, and might 
ive arisen from the individual bodies retaining 

f ishion of dress 


( inge of identity ap 
such transtormations 


rthe mere! 


if nes, 


t influence on some minds,) or, per 


1 profession or trade, with the 
rely shaken off, 
learned, by spinning 


five minutes. The time had 
1 


n George Syms, the shoema- 
Brow the blacksmith, were 
ike their “ pint and pipe after 
hey surprised to see 

ind not a little was 

, when the parson 
ind ordered Sally to bring 

then shook them 

t velcomed them 

affe : pellation of “ My hear- 
He then winked, and in an under tone, 


nishoment increase 


» a crusty old woman, 
lousy, 


s too common, 


o.ding and jes 


gle cach girl I see 

Tol de rol, lol, &c 
», my lads!” he resumed, “ sit you down, 

ip balla yard of clay into your mouths 
» worthy artisans looked at each other 
rather insignificantly, fo: they 
think, and did as they were 
t you talk?” said the 

teetotum parson landlord, after a short silence 
You're as dull as le of tom-cats with 
their ears « off—talk, , talk—there’s no 
thout talking This last part 
ech seemed more particularly address 

Peter Brown, who, albeit a man of 
head, and well skilled in such matters as 
appertained unto iron and the coal trade, had 
not been much in the habit of mixing with the 
therefore he felt, for a moment, as he 
said, “ nonplushed;” but fortunately he recol- 
lected the Catholic question, about which most 
then talking, and which every 
body professed to understand. Therefore, be 
forthwith introduced the subject; and being 
well aware of the parson’s bias, and having, 
moreover, been told that he had written a pam- 
phlet; therefore (though to do Peter Brown 
justice, he was not accustomed to read such 
publications) he scrupled not to give his opi- 
nion very freely, and concluded by taking up 
his pint and drinking a very unchristianlike 
malediction against the Pope. George Syms 


nd so I will 


thing w 


clergy 


peopie were 
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followed on the same side, and concluded in 
the same manner, adding thereunto, “ Your 
good healths, gemmen.”—“ What a pack of 
nonsense !" exclaimed the parson. “J should 
like to know what harm the Pope can do us! | 
tell yon what, my lads, it’s all my eye and 
Betty Martin. ~ Live and let live, I say. So 
long as I can get a good living, I don't care 
the toss of a halfpenny who's uppermost. For 
my part, I'd as soon live at the sign of the 
Mitre as the Lion, or mourt the cardinal’s hat 
for that matter, if I thought I could get any 
thing by it Look at home, say I. The Pope * 
an old woman, and so are they that are afraid 
of him!” The elderly stranger here seemed 
highly delighted, and cried, “ Bravo!” and 
clapped the speaker on the back, and said, 
“That's your sort! Go it, my hearty!” But 
Peter Brown, who was one of the sturdy Eng- 
lish old-fashioned school, and did not approve 
of hot and cold being blown out of the same 
mouth, took the liberty of telling the parson, 
ina very unceremonious way, that he seemed 
to have changed his opinions very suddenly 
“ Not I,” said the other; “I was always of the 
same way of thinking.’’—* Then words have 
nv meaning,” observed George Syms, angrily, 
“for I heard you myself. You talked as loud 
about the wickedness of ‘mancipation, as ever 
| heard a man in my life, no longer ago than 
last Sunday.” —‘“ Then I must have been drunk 
—that's all I can say about the business,” re- 
plied the other coolly ; and he began to fill his 
pipe with the utmost nonchalance, as though it 
was a matter of course. Such apparently scan 
dalous conduct was, however, too much for the 
unsophisticated Peter 
Brown, who simultaneously threw down their 
reckoning, and, much to their credit, left the 
turncoat reprobate parson to the company of the 
elderly gentleman 

lf we were to relate half the whimsical con- 
sequences of the teetotum tricks of this strange 
personage, we might fill volumes; but as it is 
not our intention to allow the detail to swell 
even into one, we must hastily sketch the pro- 
ceedings of poor Jacob Philpot, after he left the 
Red Lion to dine with sundry of the gentry 
and clergy at the Old Boar, in his new capaci- 
ty of an ecclesiastic, in the outward form of a 
somewhat negligently dressed landlord. He 
was accosted on the road by divers of his coal- 
carrying neighbours with a degree of familiari- 
ty which was exceedingly mortifying to his 
feelings. One told him to be home in time to 


George Syms and 


take part of a gallon of ale that he had won of 


neighbour Smith ; a second reminded him that 
to-morrow was club-night at the Nag’s Head; 
and a third asked him where he had stolen his 
horse. At length he arrived, mach out of bu- 
mour, at the Old Boar, an inn of a very differ- 
ent description from the Red Lion, being a 
posting house of no inconsiderable magnitude, 
wherein that day was to be holden the sympo- 
sium of certain grandees of the adjacent coun- 
try, as before hinted 

The landlord, who happened to be standing 
at the door, was somewhat surprised at the for- 
mal manner with which Jacob Philpot greeted 
him, and gave his horse into the charge of the 
hostler; but, as he knew him only by sight, 
and had many things to attend to, he went 
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his way without making any remark, and thus, 
unwittingly, increased the irritation of Jacob's 
new teetotum sensitive feelings. ‘“ Are any of 
the gentlemen come yet?" asked Jacob, haugh- 
tily, of one of the waiters. “ What gentlemen?” 
quoth the waiter. “ Any of them,” said Jacob, 
“Mr. Wiggins, Doctor White, or Captain 
Pole? At this moment a carriage drove up 
to the door, and the bells all began ringing, and 
see who had arrived, and 
“This is 
“T never 
met with such incivility in my life! One would 
think I was a dog Scarcely had this solilo- 
quy terminated, when a lady, who had alighted 
from the c irriage, 


rs ran t 
pot was left 


very strange conduct!” observed he; 


unheeded 


leaving the gentleman who 
came with her to give some orders about the 
entered the inn, and was greatly sur- 
prised to tind her delicate hand seized by the 
horny grasp of the landlord of the Red Lion, 
who addressed her as “ Dear Mrs. Wilkins,” 
and v 


luggage 


wed he was quite delighted at the unex- 
pleasure of seeing her, and hoped the 
worthy rector was well, and all the dear little 
darlings. Mrs. Wilkins disengaged her hand 
as quickly as possible, and made her escape 
into a room, the door of which was held open 
for her admittance by the waiter; and then the 
worthy rector made his appearance, followed 
by one of the whom Jacob 
Philpot, in the joy of his heart at finding him- 


self once more among friends, snatched up in 


} 
pectea 
I ec 


little darlings,” 


his arms, and 


thereby produced a bellowing 
ich instantly brought the alarmed mother 
“ What is that frightful man 


cried, and J icob, 


from her retreat 
doing with the child?” she 
who could scarcely believe his ears, was imme- 
diately deprived of his burden, while his partica- 
lar friend, the worthy rector, looked upon him 
with a cold and vacant stare, and then retired 
into his room with his wife and the little dar- 
ling, and Jacob was. once more, left to his own 
‘T see it!” he exclaimed. after a 
“T see it! This is the reward of 
rectitude of principle! This is the reward of 
undeviating and inflexible firmn 
He has read my unanswerable pamphlet 

always thought there was a laxity of principle 
about him So Jacob forthwith walked into 


cogitations 


short pause 


ss of purpose ! 
' 


the open air to coo] himself, and strolled round 
the garden of the inn, and meditated upon divers 
important subjects; and thus he passed his 
time till the hour of dinner, though he could 
not but keep occasionally wondering that some 
of his friends did not come down to meet him, 
since they must have seen him walking in the 
garden. His patience, however, was at length 
exhausted, and his appetite was exceedingly 
clamorous, partly , per h ips because hrs outward 
man had been used to dine at the plebeian hour 
of noon, while his inward man made a point 
of never taking any thing more than a biscuit 
and a glass of wine between breakfast and five 
o'clock ; and even that little modicum had been 
omitted on this fatal day, in consequence of the 
incivility of the people of the inn. “ The din- 
ner hour was five precisely,” said he, looking at 
his watch, “and now it is ha!f past—but I'l] 
wait a /ittle longer. It's a bad plan to hurry 
them. It puts the cook out of humour, and then 
all go¢s wrong Taerefore he waited a little 
longer ; that is to say, till the calls of absolute 
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hunger became quite ungovernable, and then 


he went into the house, where the odour of de- 


he fol 


licate viands was quite provoking; so 
- 


lowed the gu nce of his nose and arrived in 


the large dining room, where he found to his 


great surprise and mortification, that the com 
pany were assemb! und the work of destru 

tion had been going on for some time, as th 
second course had just been placed 1 the 
table Jacob felt that the negli ct with which 


he had been treated was “enough to make a 











parson swear and perhaps he would hav 
sworn, but that he had no time to spare, a! ] 
therefore, as all the seats at the u per ¢ nd 
of the table were engaged, he deposit him 
self on a vacant chair it the centre, be 
tween two nt en with whom he id no 
acquaintance, an spreading his napkin in his 
lap, deina j 1 waiter what fish had rT 
ut [he man replied only by a stare and a 
smile, a Y conduct which was by no means 
ris ’ é r that the yost stylish part of 











it, though poss y entitled to the epithet 
" vy. ite not be termed gentee What's 
the fellow gaping at cried Jacob, in an angry 
voice ry and tell your master int to 
speak t nd ctly I don't un d such 

eatment Fell him to come iately 














The loud tone in which this was spoken 
iroused the attention of the com; i 
m f ther tal K Ofil ry first att 
s r e t s if to 
ce \ the s ‘ 
scar t i ve Ww Dp siat i ty 
x t rhe be Aa st but t ve 

ers who re 4 1 rd of t R 
Lion at Stockwell. lowever, we 
% start e ac S86 ther 

Ri , | must 

i n fi 3 

t I y r } ‘ t 
napa I de ire i t know ! i ght 
uct. I have | w r in the 1 n for 
these tw irs, and y lave s 1m 
And now y stare at we a you didn't know 
me Rea gentle t ist id' I lowe 
i is f any l!can take e 
ton vu si a joke 7 y be ca 
ried t fa it so too sa e la 
lord eWU Boa t } »thes 
der 80 i nt make a 
yours here I . ( Ja sing 
in st wrath G avs Be off ‘ 
you Mr. ¢ alr we it n vn ea 
other n wiiorag ! ur ! y imust 
be convinced that I can take a 3 well as 
ny man; but human nature rendure this n 
longer. Mr. W s! Captain Pole! my good 
friend Doctor Whit I appeal to you Here 
the gentlemen name ked especially astound 
ed “ What! can it be possible that you have 


all agreed to cut me! Oh, no! I will not be 


lieve that political differences of opinion can 
let us have no more 
of this nonsense no, we've had quite 
rh of it,” said the landlord of the Old Boar, 


run guite so high. Come 





enou 





pulling the chair from beneath the last speaker 


who was consequently obliged again to be upon 
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his legs, while there came, from various parts 

eries of “Chair! chair! Torn 
him out!"—* Man!” roared the teetotum par- 
ied landlord of the Red Lion, to the land 
lord f the Old Boar, “ Man! you shal! re- 
pent of this If it wasn’t for my cloth, I'd 
‘Come, give me the cloth!” said 
hich 
Jacob had buttoned in his waistcoat, and there 
r that garment to fly open and expose 
more of dirty linen and skin than is usually 
Poor Philpot’s rage 


of the table 


the other, snatching away the napkin, w 


sported at a dinner party 
ved its acme, and he again ap 





man by name. “ Colonel 
in you sit by and see me 


~~ 
PD 


used thus? I am sure you will not pretend that 
\ dont kK w me —* Not J, 
I know you well enough, and a 
n fi I'll tel 
you what, my lad, next time you apply fora 


replied the 


»nfounded impudent fellow you are 


license, you shall hear of this The landlord 
of t Old Boar was, withal, a kind-hearted 
knew that the loss of its 





was 
ned that poor Philpot should be saved 























estruction in spite of his teeth: therefore, 
without further ceremony, he being a muscu 
ir man i violent hands upon the said Ja 
cob, and, with the assistance of his waiters 

( iveyed 1 it of the room, in despite f 
much strugginl in nary interjyections con 
ceri his cloth When they had dep 
safely in an arm-chair in “ the bar 

t indlady, who had frequently seen him be 

his proper character, that of a civil 

“mn, W knew his piace in 8 ciety, very 

y offered him a cup of tea: and the land- 

isked how he could think of making such 

a fool of welf; and the waiter, whom he 

iccosted on first entering the house, vouch- 

for his not having any thing to eat or drink 

wheret n they spoke of the remains of a tur- 
© h had just come down stairs, ] 

uW 1 of venison that was to follow It isa 

ad t gt ive am and body that are no 

" r each other Jacob’s outward man 

y ve been highly gratified at the exhi- 
ese things; but the spirit of the par 

n s too mighty within, and spurned every 

ffer it vody was compelled to obey So 
he horse that was borrowed of the squire was 
ed out, and Jacob Philpot mounted and 

3 way in excessive irritation, growl- 

o ve ently at the insult and indignity 
1 had been committed against the “ cloth 

1 genera und his own person in particular 
i sun sul beneath the horizon as no- 
velists say, when Jaceb Philpot entered the 
village of Stockwell, and, as if waking from a 


im, he suddenly started, and was much sur 


> jast 


i 1 himself on hor 
thing that he recollected, was going up stairs 





yuse, and composing himself for 4 
nap, that he might be ready to join nerghoour 
Sere ins and Dick Smith, 


g when they came 
in the evening to drink the gallon of ale lost by 
the latter. “And, my eyes!” said he, “ if I 
haven't got the squire’s horse that the parson 
borrowed this morning. Well—it’s very odd 
however, the ride has done me a deal of good, 


for I feel as if I hadn't had any thing all day, 
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and yet I did pretty well too at the leg of mut- } 


ton at dinner.” Mrs. Philpot received her lord 
and nominal master in no very gracious mood, 
and said she should like to know where he had 
been “That's more than I can 

you,” replied Jacob; “ however, I know 

as hungry as a greyhound, though I neve 
dinner in my life.”—** More 
Mrs. Philpot; “] wish 


thousand miles ofi 


riding 


made a better 


for you.” said 
the Old Boar was a 

What's the woman talking about 7” quoth Ja 
cob. “ Eh! 

p inted tu the 
bottle ‘Hush 
the parson coming down 
son 


up stairs, 


sname 


what! atita and 


wi 


nin, | suppose 
closet containing the 
cried Mrs. Philpot, “ her 
‘The 


been d 


stairs 
laimed Jacob; “ what's he 
I sh like to know —* He 


to take a mistress's be 


ext 
uld 
nap on i, 
“ The dickens he has! This is a pr 
“ How could I help it 


you should stay at home 


‘ quoth Jacob 
asked Mrs Phi pot; ** 
and after your own business, and not go 
ramshackling about the country. You shan't 
hear the the Old Boar just yet, | pro- 
you.” To the threatened storm 
and sctisfy the calls of hunger, Jacot 
to the larder, and commenced an attack upon 
the leg of mutton. 

At this moment the Reverend Mr. Stanhope 
opened the little door at the foot of the stairs 
On waking, and finding himself upon a bed, he 
had concluded that he have fainted in 
consequence of the agitation of mind produced 
by the gross insults which he had suffered, or 
perhaps from the effects of hunger. Great, 
therefore, was his surprise to find himself at 
the Red Lion in his own parish; and the fi 
question he asked of Mrs. Philpot was how : 

“ La, 


“ vou went up stairs of your 


look 


last of 
mise 


avoid 
» made off 


must 


when he had been brought there 
said the landlady, 
own accord, after you were tired of smoking 
under the Smoking under the tree 
woman Mr ‘ what 
De you recollect whom 

Ay, marry, do J,” re- 
and you told 
Smith 


tree.”—* 
exclaimed 
are you talking about ? 
you are speaking to?’ 
plied the sensitive Mrs. Philpot; “ 
to call 
came for their gallon of ale, as you meant to 


tanhope ; 


you when Scroggins and 
Join their party 

The Reverend Mr 
took up his bat, put it upon his head, and 
stalked with indignant dignity out of the hous« 
opining that the px 
and meditated 
traordinary affairs of 
wer 


Stanhope straightway 


yr woman was in her cups; 
home, on the ex 
But his trou 

not yet ended, for the report of his pub 
] had his 
and John, his trusty man-servant 


is he waiked 


the Gay 


househ 


} } ' 
nad been 


lication reached wn 


despatched to the Red Lion, and had ascertain 
ed that his master was really gone to bed in a 
state very unfit for a clergyman to be seen in 


} 


ma 
} 


Some remarkably good-natured friends 
been to condole with Mrs Stanhope upon the 
extraordinary proceedings of fier goodman, and 
to say how much they were shocked, and what 
a pity . what the bishop 


would other 


it was, and wondering 


think of it, and divers equally 
amiable and consolatory reflections and notes of 
admiration. Now Mrs. Stanhope, 
had much of the “ milk of human kindness” in 


her composition, had, withal, a sufficient por- 


tion of “tartaric acid’ mingled therewith. 


though she 


f 
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Therefore when her beer-drinking husband 
made his appearance, he found her in a state of 
“ Mary,” said he, “I am ex- 
tremely fatigued. I have been exposed to-day 
to a seri insults, such as | cuuld not have 


on 
efiervescence 


imagined it possible for any one to offer me 
replied Mrs. Stanhope; 


served, 


—* Nor any be ay els 
but you are rightly and I am glad of 
that you, the 

how filthiiy you 

endure to 
and she arose and 
reat 
man who loved 
remembere d that 


it ) have supposed 
—Faugh 
smell of bacco I vow | 


be in 


minister i mrishn 
cannot 
om with you 
elt the ad ne to bimsell, in exceeding g 
owever, being a kt 
order, he 
he rang the bell and gave 

ictions, thinking it best to sa- 
then endeavour to ascer- 

his beloved Mary's acidity. 
he attributed 
a practice very un- 
however, he picked a bit here 
then indulged himself with a 
port, w h he had about 
somewhat recovered his 
made her reappear- 


rone, but that 


f was 

fasted too long, 

usual Wilh him; 
and 
oldest 

and 


re his dear Mary 


consumed, 


ind told him that she was perfectly asto- 


his conduct. And well might she 


nn wine, which he had been 
drinking with unusual rapidity, thinking, good 


ior now, the 
easy man, that he had taken nothing all day, 
have a very visible effect upon a body 
saturated 


began t 


with strong ale. He de- 


he cared not a fig tor the good opi- 
zs g 
, that he 


his 


of any gentieman in the « 


lid always act and speak rding to 


sles, and filled a bumpe health of 
hancellor, and drank sundry 


iInore 
! toasts, and iold his astonished 
ld not be if he 
nade a Dean or a Bishup, 


he ple at the Old Boar, he 


surprised 


saw 
which 
The ge od 


lady justly deemed it folly to waste her oratory 


rs Was ali envy, 
doth ** merit ¢ shade pursue 


ch a state, and 
next 


upon &@ man in s reserved her 
Mr. Stan- 
condition 


, to do him justice, he had never before 


r the mort 


reeled to bed that night in a 


ed under his own roof 


Mrs 


a promising young 


next morning, 
popby, 


Stanhope and her 
lady about 

were at 
illed at 


expressed great concern on 


old, hboyden class 
, when the lerly stranger c 
ry, ana 
g told that Mr 
yet 


said that his business 


posed, 

He 
was ol! r ttle impor- 
logical 
vi- 
imes 
tone- 
uta 


nse- 


S was somewhat! 


not made his ap 
ince, and mereiy concerne 
was pro iling in the 


| 
cinity ; bat Mrs. Stanhope iad the n 


inguiries which hie 


of all the ologies by heart, and 
aliy to 

yort time, the « 
quence; for the w ily ol gentle nan began to 
romp with Miss Sophy, and, after a while pro- 


thereof, persuaded him to 
little dre 


talk 


ming of 


duced his teetotum, and, in short, so contrived 
it, that the mother and daughter played to- 
gether therewith for five minutes. He then 
politely teok his leave, promising to call again; 
and Mrs. Stanhope bobbed bim a curtsey, and 
Sophia assured him that Mr. S would be ex- 
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tremely happy to afford him every assistance Having now related as many particulars of 
in his scientific researches. When the worthy | these strange occurrences as our limits will 
divine at length made his appearance in the | permit, we have merely to state the effect 
breakfast parlour, strangely puzzled as to the | which they produced upon ourselves. When 
extreme fe hness and langour which op ever we have since beheld servants aping the 
pressed I : nd Sophy sitting gravely in | conduct of their masters or mistresses, trades- 
an arm r ling a treatise on craniol men wasting their time and money at taverns 
It was ple o for him to see 
not help exp tharacter of their y 
‘I should t gining themselves fit for preachers, children 
r parents to account for their con- 


lergymen forgetful of the dignity and sacred 


read any profession, publicans ima- 


} 
ng his s 


that 


g thei 
matrons acting the hoyden, and other in 
rruities—whenever we witness these and 
occurrences, we conclude that the a 
therein have been playing a game 
Old Gentleman's Teetotum 


HYMN OF THE CALABRIAN SHEP 
HERDS TO THE VIRGIN. 


BY L. E. I 
A peasant group, whose lips are full a 
And hearts of home affections, such as Bow 


Do naturally im prety. 


Darker and darker fall around 
» shadows trom the pine, 
with hymn and prayer 


he round thy shrine 


\ y rccora } ‘ ]u 
»xt moment his m . ear us, sweet Mother! thou hast known 


and thly hopes and fears, 
mortal toil, 


apparent 
ri 6 


tears 
e first for absent ones, 
10 knelt with us here— 
‘ he } yrolber, and the son, 
tion to the t : aol : distant, and the dear 
We are s 
only m We pray thee for the little bark 
] Upon the stormy sea; 
I n’s anxiousness of love, 
10t Known to thee 


ldier, he who only sleeps 
His head upon his brand, 
Wh n a dream can see 
His own beloved land 


The wandering minstrel, he who gave 
Thy hymns his earliest tone, 
te 1 a foreign tongue 


sownh 


lem see again 

n shore; ' 
ch wanting them, 
no more 


keep the cold north wind 
nis native seas 

withering blight come dow: 
our olive trees 


Lding 
h close 
Stockwell was lor I } 
; - . ; And bid the sunshine glad our hills, 
state o 1 t con equence ot ; I baa 
rames; fi mischief which was done duri 
~ . ’ And bid the healthful sea-breeze sweep 


‘ 
In music through the pines 


he dew rejoice our vines, 


the period of d sion, ended not, like the 

lusion itself, with the rising or setting of the sun 

— Prey for us, that our hearts and homes 
* « Peel 4 broad, thin board, with a long Be kept In fear and love ; 

handle, used by bakers to put their bread in Love for all things around our path, 

and out of the oven.”—Jounson And fear for those above 








and 
ac 
with 


The Butterfly Beau.—Literary Intelligence. 


Thy soft blue eyes are filled with tears, 
Oh ! let them wash away 

The soil of our unworthiness,— 
Pray for us, Mother, pray ! 


We know how vain the fleeting flowers, 
Around thine altar hung; | 

We know how humble is the hymn | 
Before thine image sung 


But wilt thou not accept the wreath, 
And sanctify the lay ; 

We trust to thee, our hopes and fears,— 
Pray for us, Mother, pray! | 


| 


From the Classical Journal. 
THE BUTTERFLY BEAU. 
Iw a volatile thing, with an exquisite wing, 
Sprinkled o'er with the tints of the rainbow; 
All the Butterflies swarm to behold my sweet 
form, 
Though the Grubs may all vote me a vain beau 
I my toilet go through, with my rose-water 
dew, 
And each blossom contributes its essence ; 
Then all fragrance and grace, not a plume out 
ot place, 
Tadorn the gay world with my presence— 
In short, you must know, 
I’m the Butterfly Beau 


At first I enchant a fair Sensitive plant, 
Then I flirt with the Pink of perfection 
Then I seek a sweet Pea, and I whisper; “ For 
thee 
[have long felt a fond predilection.” 
A Lily | kiss, and exult in my bliss 
But I very soon search for a new lip; 
And I pause in my flight to exclaim with de- 
light, : ‘ 
“Oh! how dearly I love you, my Tulip!” 
In short, you must know, 
I'm the Butterfly Beau 


Thus for ever I rove, and the honey of love 
From each delicate blossom I pilfer ; 
sut though many I| see pale and pining for me, 
know none that are worth growing ill for 
And though I must own, there are some that 
] ve Known, 
Whose external attractions are splendid ; 
On myself I must dote, for in my pretty coat 
All the tints of the garden are blended— 
In short, vou must know, 
I'm the Butterfly Beau 


Each bower has be uty for me, 
There's a charm in each blossom that blows; 
And, if absent, the Lily should be, 
I shall do very well with the Rose 
If Roses are not in the way, 
lll fly to a Hyacinth soon ; 
And I never will quarrel with May, 
For wanting the Roses of June 
No! no! ’tis my pleasure to chase 
Each pretty bud under the sun 
Why should I insult the whole race, 
By a silly selection of one ? 


I love each exotic, that deigns 

In a climate like this to expand; 
And my heart its affection retains 

For the bloom of my dear native land 
In summer's gay mansions I dwell; 

And since summer so soon will be past, 
Though I love her first bud very well, 

I have love in reserve for the last 
Yes! yes 
Each pretty bud under the sun 
Why should I| offend the whole race 

By a silly selection of one 


tis my pleasure to chase 


re 


Number of Jews in Different Countries.— 
The number of Jews scattered throughout the 
amounted in 1825, to about 3,165,800 
exclusive of 15,000 Samaritans, 
and 500 Ishmaelites, making a total of 
3,181,300. The following is a calculation of 
their dispersion and of their numbers in the va- 


world, 
individuals, 


rious states :— 
Evrore.—In Russia and Poland 658,809; 
Austria 453,524; European Turkey 321,000 
States of the German Confederation 138,000 ; 
134,000; Netherlands 80,000; France 
Italy 36,000; Great Britain 12,000; 
Cracow 7300; lonian Isles 7000; Denmark 
6000; Switzerland 1970; Sweden 450. Total 
number of Jews in Europe, 1,918,053, or a pro- 
portion of 1104 parts of the population caleu- 


Prussia 
60.000 : 


lated at 122 millions 

Asia. —Asiatic Turkey 300,000; Arabias 
Hindostan 100,000; China 60,000; 
Turkistan 40,000; Province of [ran 35,000; 
Russia in Asia 3000. Total 738,000 

Arrica.—Morocco and Fez 3v0,000; Tunis 
130,000; Algiers 30,000; Gabés or Habesch 
20 000 - Tripoli 12.000 : Egypt 12.000 Total 
504.000 

Amertca.—North America 5000; Nether- 
landish Colonies 500; Demerara and Essequibo 
200. Total 5700. New Holland 50. 


ZOO O00 - 


Witerary Xntelligence. 


The Memoirs of the Court and Reign of 
he Eighteenth, which have recently 

*h a sensation at Paris, will very 

h e published in London. The variety 
f amusing sketches and anecdotes of a lively 
and agreeable nature contained in this work, 
I btless der it as attractive as the 

J sephine 

A work, that peculiarly recommends itself 
under the attractive title 


to the Military reader 
of Stories of Waterloo, may be very shortly 
expects d : 
The History of the late Catholic Association 
of Ireland, by Thomas Wyse, Jun. Esq. is at 
length on the eve of publication. The account 
of a Society, which has of late been the subject 
of so much discussion, and which exercised 
such an extraordinary influence in the Sister 
Kingdom, cannot fail to be received with high 
interest at the present m<¢ ment 

Tales of the Classics, designed to convey the 
traditions of the Heathen Mythology in a fa- 
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miliar and agreeable manner to the mind, are | Form, and upon an improved Plan, adapted t 
in preparation. The work is said to be written | all Capacities. By F. H. Lightfoot 

by a lady, who has spent several years in its The Historical Miscellany; or,a Supplement 
execution he f Greece, Rome, and Eng 

jeutenant Rose announces a work, under | lan Taylor. In 12mo 

the title if, Letters written during i Residence he S | lume of the Remains of W 
in South Africa contal ! scount of I rwick, by Henry Vernon, will app 
the state of So¢ ety at the C pe, personal « 
servations n the ¢ untry, and a variety of in- ments ¢ 
teresting details, respecting whatever particu- anguage vy Josevk Gwilt. 
ed his attention An Account of the Early Reformatior 


- . , | . } ? . , ; 
In the press, in 1 vol Historical Recoll Spain. and the Inquisition. translated from 
. ‘ oO with. th . of rine = : " . 
of Henry f M nmouth, the Hero of Ag »| French by the late Dr. A. F. Rameey. wit! 
and other Eminent Characte« , 


pas "~ . Memoir of the Translator, will shortly ap 
The Author of ’ é : 


about to publisl 
Century, or Colloquies on the 
provem nt of Soc ety 
Mr. W am Andrew Mitchell, of Newcas 


larly excit 


t edit f the German | 
for the press 


rmany, trom the earliest per 


upon-Tyne, has in preparation a Trag« 
the story f Masaniello, the Fisherman ol 
Naples ritten by Colonel § er, ci-devant cl 


Shortly will be published in 8vo. Thesaurus laffa from tl ) of Berlin to 


ipsium Latinarum, sive Vocum, que in Ser- drid } lated under the author's eve 


uppress@, indicantur, et ex | - I I red at Liege The sitwati 
toribus illustrantur, cum li- | whic ‘olor schepeler was placed has « 


sriis, auctore Elia Palairet m to ch his work with a number 


es 
) Brooke, who is already kn« : : ! portant documents 
northern traveller, has ready for , a8 ¢ volume of Autchiaavecie. te G2 Jee 
volume of tra sin Barbary and S tyne of Sir Walter Scott's 
, : ‘ . *.) } yt X ae , 
rtraits of » mos elebrated 
Portra ‘ t ap store ' s preparing by the Banna- 
OmaSS - > ne at Memoirs extend from 163 
Aiention he BM ; nrising a full narration of the I: 
' tion by essrs ‘ 
I —_ 4 and in 16660. A tew copies w 
a ‘ 
Mr ric Watts It w consist of a ser 
portraits of the most beautiful and celebr 
ly pe ri 


the history of portrait-paimting to the prese 


time, with Biographical Notices, and wil! con w ness, and is expected 


under the superintende! 


DD 


the work is 


women o I ns, from an ear 


to make 


prise some of the finest specimens of Leon 
da Vin a Holbein, Georgi a, ec J sh and Portuguese 
toretto, Titian, Sir Antonio M : 
nese, 10 tubens, Vel asquez Va \ r i n in | ID ition by subs 
randt, Murillo, Sir Pet y tior t to be calle eninsular Me 
shua Reynolds, Romney, j th etr y by Mra. Hemans 
; most : ‘lected a p by ‘ rge Lloyd H 


} i . ; 
guished pa f } present day 


mposers of those ( 


> riet vie and costume 
eake of vari me, ee he rrier, an eminent natur 
logical arrang ent be avoided 
is not impr i the first num! 


r forming, | 
it 7 
contain portra Titian, Guido, Mig 


tion of the w 
Vandyck. and Sir Thomas Lawrence PS ‘ 2 <9 * r. se 
The Life of t 

Dr. Richard Bentley, from t 

Rev. Dr. Monk, Dean of Pe 

paring fi 

the end of the present year, 

he It wi ‘ . ‘ } ov of the 
ridge during a period of 
1 contain a vast fund of 


Tr W ich M { rrier 
ne Chain 


publication, and wi 


Earl of Marchmont, com 

prising y of Original and Unknown D 
curnent aries, &c., illustrative of the Reigns 
of Que n Anne, George |. &c. 2 vols vi 

The History of the Jews. By the Rev. H. H 
Milman, Author of the Fall of Jerusalem In ; ! row announces Biogra 
3 vols. small Svo. Illustrated with original | S I and ithent Anecdotes ot H 
Maps and numerous Wood-cuts illustrated by figures of the different t 

An Embellished Chart of General History and portraits of celebrated horses, engras 
and Chronology, in a Concise and Perspicuous | Lizars 





